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Tue title which is most proudly borne by the present majority in the 
House of Commons is that of the Party of Progress, nor will anyone 
be disposed to deny their right to it, if ‘ progress’ be construed in the 
broad sense of moving from one point in space to another. Ministers, 
in frantic eagerness to secure support from the tail of their party, 
have abandoned positions which, within the present year, they pledged 
themselves solemnly, in Parliament and out of it, never to surrender.' 
Principles, revered as cardinal from the very dawn of our Constitution— 
sanctity of free contract, equality of justice for men of all classes, 
taxation as warrant for representation—have been swept by this 
Administration into a dishonoured limbo as impediments to sheer 
speed ; and in their place we are served with shameless pandering to 
the claims of organised labour, crude plans for redistribution of 


1 See, on the Trade Disputes Bill, Mr. Haldane to his future constituents on 
the 22nd of January 1906, and the Attorney-General in the House of Commons on the 
28th of March 1906. Fidelity to pledges three years old is scarcely to be expected, 
and Mr. Asquith’s bold words on the 6th of February 1903 are ancient history. 
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agricultural land, and a scheme of disfranchisement which will gratify 
the ‘ have-nots’ by diminishing the voting power of the ‘ haves.’ 

Progress ! aye, plenty of it, but where must such Rake’s Progress 
inevitably land the community, unless some restraining power be 
applied ? The motor-man, proceeding at a higher speed than some 
of the passengers consider consistent with safety, may moderate it 
in either or both of two ways; he may throttle up and throw his 
engine out of clutch, or he may apply the brakes. If he does the 
second without doing the first, the result is friction, violent strain 
and more or less injury to his car. Applying this imperfect metaphor 
to the present legislative situation, there appears little prospect of 
the gas being shut off. The majority in the House of Commons at 
the back of the Government is too exuberant, too menacing ; Ministers 
cannot take out the clutch if they would. The wayside spectator 
perceives no way out of impending disaster but a vigorous applica- 
tion of brake power. It is a force which nobody would wish to see 
exerted to resist engine power, but there arise circumstances when 
it is the only expedient in a dilemma. It is the old story—nec deus 
intersit—and it is in the firm belief that we have to deal with dignus 
vindice nodus that the following lines are penned. 

The controlling force rests with the House of Lords, and one is 
unwilling to doubt that they are prepared to apply it. It is scarcely 
conceivable that of dpuerov—the best of their kind and therefore 
the bravest (for that is the bedrock meaning of the word)—will prove 
so apprehensive of consequences as to shrink from exerting the power 
with which the Constitution has invested them—from rising to that 
responsibility which is the sole justification for their exaltation above 
their fellow-citizens. Ifthe Peers should stifle their own clear convic- 
tions upon the principles of measures now, or about to be, under 
their consideration—if they should consent to pass legislation well 
knowing it to be unjust—were they to do these things from fear of 
the terrible results to their own position loudly reiterated by the 
Lloyd-Georges and Keir Hardies—then indeed the nation would know 
what to think of them. It would recognise in the Upper Chamber of 
Parliament a House of Shams—a club of gentlemen distinguished 
among persons of similar means only by the possession of ornamental 
titles, which secure for them ‘salutations in the market-places, the 
chief seats in the synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts.’ 
These social advantages the nation never has grudged them. On the 
contrary, they have been cheerfully accorded in recognition of the 
high and onerous functions which the House of Lords was constituted 
to perform, and which history is there to prove that they have never 
yet failed to perform. Crisis after crisis has arisen and been encoun- 
tered by the Upper Chamber in calm, firm and well-considered manner ; 
progress has been regulated, but never unduly hindered ; let the 
social development of the nineteenth century testify to that. Collision 
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between the two Houses has been frequently predicted, and occasion- 
ally, as in 1832, appeared imminent and inevitable ; but it has always 
been averted, either, as in 1832, by the Lords recognising the will 
of the nation as reiterated at the polls ; or, as in 1893, by the nation 
repudiating at the polls the policy of those whom it had entrusted 
with temporary power. 

That being the spirit and manner in which the Lords hitherto 
have discharged their part as of dpiotou, will they flinch now from 
the responsibility thrown upon a Second Chamber? Do they fully 
realise by what a large, if latent, force of public opinion they are 
supported as an indispensable bulwark of the Imperial structure ?. 
Despite the imperfection inherent in a hereditary Chamber of Legisla- 
ture and its apparent inconsistency with a democratic constitution, 
the House of Lords has earned by tradition and retained by its actions 
a character for breadth of view, maturity of judgment and moderation 
of counsel, whereby the earnestness, and especially the permanence, 
of popular requirements may be tested before they are conceded. 
It is its chief function to secure a hearing, not for every passing gust 
of the popularis aura, but for the general and permanent trend of 
opinion in the nation. 

At this very present juncture ene comes a trenchant illustration 
of the transient character of some of these gusts. In 1903 the result 
of municipal elections in London and the provincial boroughs was 
the return of a sweeping Radical and Progressive majority. The 
municipal electorate, as a whole, declared in favour of lavish expendi- 
ture and socialistic schemes. As there is no Second Chamber to 
revise the measures of Municipal Councils, the majority had a perfectly 
free hand, and set honestly to work to fulfil ‘the mandate’ on which 
they had been returned. 

How fleeting that mandate has proved to be! Three years of 
‘ progressive ’ management of their concerns have sufficed to convince 
the electors that it was not at all the kind of administration which 
they approved. The overturn at the Parliamentary elections in 
January was not more startling than that of the municipal elections 
in November, only the position of the two parties in each is reversed. 

The returns from the provincial boroughs are not complete at the 
time of writing, but the relative position of parties in the London 
boroughs is as follows : 

1903, 1906. 

Boroughs with Municipal Reform majorities . = 26 

Boroughs with Progressive majorities . ‘ - 2 
Councillors elected (excluding Hampstead and 

Stoke Newington)— 

Municipal Reformers . ° , , - 600 996 

Progressives, Socialists, &e. . ; ‘ . 690 294 

Average percentage of votes polled ; . . 473 50 


This result is the more remarkable, inasmuch as municipal elections 
342 
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all take place on the same day. The reflex effect upon one constituency 
of victory or defeat in another, which so notoriously accelerates the 
swinging pendulum in Parliamentary elections, is no factor in the 
voice of the boroughs. Municipal elections as a whole, making due 
allowance for local peculiarities, declare the mind of the voters at the 
moment with far greater precision than can be expressed in a general 
election for Parliament as conducted under present regulations. 

Having regard, then, to the emphatic revocation in 1906 of the 
mandate issued by the municipal electors in 1903, who shall affirm 
that, were the life of the present Parliament limited to three years, 
the mandate assumed to have been issued to the House of Commons 
in the present year might not be revoked with equal emphasis in 
1909 ? 

Well, we have septennial, not triennial, Parliaments, and, with 
a Radical Administration in power, we hear no more about the iniquity 
of the septennial arrangement burking the expression of the national 
will. Every Minister and member is busy interpreting ‘ the mandate ’ 
according to his favourite doctrine or prepossession; one man 
maintaining that it was issued against denominational education ; 
another focussing it upon yellow labour ; the Duke of Devonshire and 
his Free Trade Unionists proclaiming it as the knell of Tariff Reform, 
while Labour representatives construe it as a decree conferring un- 
exampled privilege upon trade unions. The one thing clear to any 
critical mind is that, in whatever degree one or other of these subjects 
may have dominated opinion in different constituencies, certainly they 
could not have been concluded in one definite ‘ mandate’ by the nation. 
In Lancashire, for instance, the recent result of the municipal elections 
is attributable mainly to dissatisfaction with the Education Bill ; 
whereas, on the very eve of these elections, Mr. Lloyd-George pro- 
claimed at Spalding that ‘there is a clear mandate by the country 
in relation to the matter’ (i.e. the Education Bill), ‘and yet the 
House of Lords, which is responsible to nobody, seeks to override 
the decision of men whom the nation has chosen to do its work.’ 

The House »f Lords has never yet done anything of the kind, nor 
is there the slightest fear of their doing so now. Nevertheless, the 
necessity is urgent that they should do as, times without number, 
they have done before—namely, give the nation an opportunity of 
pronouncing upon the kind of work its representatives are doing, and 
of indicating whether it desires that such work should go on. 

Judging from the extra-parliamentary speeches of certain members 
of the present Government, the two Chambers of Legislature are on 
the brink of war, unless the House of Lords should beat the chamade. 
It can scarcely be premature, then, to attempt a forecast of the forces 
on either side and the probable course of the campaign. It so happens 
that the choice of a battle-field, which is usually dictated by the House 
of Commons, as the more aggressive combatant, rests'on this occasion 
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with the House of Lords. There are no fewer than five Bills sent up, 
or about to be sent up, to be dealt with by them, upon any of which 
the issue may be taken : 


(1) The Education Bill. 

(2) The Plural Voting Bill. 

(3) The Trade Disputes Bill. 

(4) The Land Tenure Bill ; and 

(5) The Small Holdings (Scotland) Bill. 


If we regard the last two of these Bills as one measure, seeing that 
they both deal with land-tenure in the direction of voiding contracts. 
and establishing dual ownership, there remain four positions, upon 
any one of which the Lords may make a determined stand and demand 
the sense of the nation. 

As to the Education Bill—enough said. Whatever changes the 
Lords have made or may yet make in it, it is not over that corpus 
that the final conflict will be waged. When the leader of the House of 
Lords is found voting against his colleagues in the Cabinet in favour 
of an amendment moved and supported by the Opposition, it is clear 
that, whatever driving power they derive from the House of Commons, 
the Government cannot insist upon the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill. If it is sent back to the House of Commons with its 
more drastic features so modified as to render it unacceptable to 
militant Nonconformists, it is not improbable that it may be dropped, 
thereby providing fine material for platform oratory during the recess. 
The Lords will be held up to obloquy as having sterilised the labours 
of an entire session, and their action will go to swell the account against 
them. But the Government dare not stake their existence by an 
appeal to the country upon their Education Bill as a single issue. 
There is far too much open hostility to it among those who under- 
stand the measure, indifference far too wide-spread among those who 
do not understand it, to allow of much uncertainty as to the answer 
to a question which, to the great majority of electors, would resolve 
itself into this—Are you fairly content with the education provided 
for your children as it is, or will you pay a million sterling more in 
taxation, and two millions more in rates, in order that the Christian 
religion be ho longer taught ? Of course that is not a fair statement 
of the question, but that is the form in which it would present itself 
to the average voter. 

Dismissing the Education Bill, therefore, as being unlikely to bring 
about serious collision between the two Houses, upon which of the 
other measures will it most probably take place? Rumour is run- 
ning in regions not always ill-informed that, for tactical reasons, the 
Lords are going to deal tenderly with the Trade Disputes Bill and the 
Land Bills, but will show no mercy to the Plural Voting Bill. If that 
should prove to be so, then indeed may some of us doubt whether the 
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Lords retain so much of their pristine value as a Second Chamber as 
to make them worth fighting for. Distrust of party tactics, so deeply 
discredited in the past, will be wrought to the kicking point. The 
Plural Voting Bill is a bad measure, whereof the motive is perfectly 
transparent—to wit, the partial disfranchisement of the well-to-do, 
the majority of whom are supposed to be hostile to the new Liberalism. 
But it cannot be said that it violates any settled principles of 
constitutional law or political ethics, except one which was pretty 
thoroughly eviscerated through the acceptance, by all parties in 
Parliament, of Mr. Arthur Elliot’s amendment to the Reform Act of 
1885, conferring the franchise upon agricultural labourers who pay 
neither rent, rates, nor taxes. To exalt this spiteful little measure into 
a casus belli between the Houses cannot be done ; to reject it on the 
second reading would be to magnify its importance unduly. A course 
equally effective and more dignified would be to let it pass through all 
its stages, adding in committee a clause postponing the time for the 
measure coming into effect until a satisfactory measure of redistribu- 
tion shall have been carried. 

Such a procedure would bring into prominence the glaring inequity 
of a Bill abolishing the one anomaly in the law of franchise which tells, 
or is supposed to tell, against the party now in power, and leaving 
untouched the far more glaring anomaly of unequal representation, 
which has given that party so much advantage in the past. 

Both the Bills dealing with agrarian matters—the Land Tenure 
Bill in a modified degree, the Small Holdings (Scotland) Bill in a very 
large degree—have been framed to establish dual ownership in agri- 
cultural land, which has proved such a disastrous failure in Ireland, 
and plunged the land system in that country into such inextricable 
confusion that, to mend the mess, the credit of British taxpayers has 
been pledged to the tune of many millions. What reason have our 
rulers to suppose that the muddle in Great Britain will be less complete 
or less costly in proportion than it has proved in Ireland ? 

The speeches of Lord Carrington and Mr. John Sinclair may be 
searched in vain for any grounds for that hope. Lord Carrington 
travelled to Edinburgh in October to discuss the two Bills with 
the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture. The tone of that Chamber, 
which consists of practical farmers in the proportion of 95 per cent., 
is the reverse of ultra-Conservative. The majority of its members 
are in favour of certain modifications of the land laws, have a precise 
understanding of what they want, and have never shrunk from 
clearly expressing their views. They attended in large numbers, 
and Lord Carrington could not have had a more intelligent audience. 
But he had no single intelligible argument to propound for his pro- 
posed upheaval of the land system. He repeated more than once the 
statement which he has made so often before other audiences, that he 
derives his whole income from agricultural rents: interesting, no 
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doubt, as a biographical detail, but unconvincing as an argument for 
imperial legislation. 

Mr. Sinclair was not there to explain his Small Holdings Bill, or 
to give any reason why this measure, which is comically entitled 
‘a Bill to encourage the formation of Small Holdings in Scotland,’ 
chiefly penalises those landowners who have made considerable 
sacrifices to preserve such holdings. 

The chairman of the conference, of widespread repute as a suc- 
cessful whisky-distiller, displayed his degree of practical acquaintance 
with agriculture by declaring that he could not see why, if the crofting 
system was good for Inverness-shire, which he represents in Parliament, 
it should not be good for the rest of Scotland. There were plenty of 
men in that room who could have explained to him the difference 
between land in East Lothian and on the Moor of Rannoch, between a 
Highland croft in which all building and other outlay is undertaken by 
the occupier and a Lowland farm which is thoroughly equipped by the 
owner, and have shown the impossibility of any man, however indus- 
trious, making a decent living even out of fifty acres of ordinary arable 
land at the present prices of farm produce. It might have been done 
under protection, but it cannot be done now, unless under peculiarly 
favourable conditions of soil and climate, as on Lord Carrington’s 
Lincolnshire estate. His lordship never wearies of holding up the 
management of this estate to the admiration of all goodmen. It would 
be well that his part in the management should be fairly understood, 
as it is not, by the general public. The land has been let on a twenty- 
one years’ lease to a syndicate called the South Lincolnshire Small 
Holdings Association. This company sublets the farms in small parcels, 
and is responsible for the rent to the owner, who undertakes no further 
outlay. Some of the small holders are lodged in the existing farmhouses 
and cottages ; others live in villages at a distance, in some cases, of four 
or five miles from the holdings. The extraordinary fertility of the soil 
attracts and repays cultivators, and many a landowner, careworn by 
sedulous attention to the welfare of his tenants, would find it an easy 
exchange to throw all attention to details upon a board of directors and 
fulfil his own part in the management by the punctual receipt of rents. 

Lord Carrington had to listen to some plain truths in the discussion 
which followed his speech to the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, 
expressed in the vigorous, direct language of men thoroughly under- 
standing their subject. It appeared to be news to him that Scottish 
farmers almost universally hold under leases of fifteen or nineteen 
years’ duration, and that therefore many of the provisions of the Land 
Tenure Bill were either inapplicable to the Scottish system or incon- 
sistent with some of its best features. In the end, the Chamber 
rejected both Bills by overwhelming majorities. 

In spite of this discouragement at the hands of the very men in 
whose interest they professed to have brought in these Land Bills, the 
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Government have determined to press them forward. It is only fair 
to admit that some of the most objectionable features of the Land 
Tenure Bill have been so far modified in Committee of the Commons, 
by amendments moved or accepted by the Government, that the 
Lords may feel justified in allowing it to receive the Royal Assent 
as a comparatively innocuous, if superfluous, measure; but no in- 
genuity of amendment can alter the character of the Small Holdings 
(Scotland) Bill, which not only betrays on the part of its authors 
amazing ignorance of the conditions and requirements of Scottish 
agriculture, but has for its main principles the institution of dual 
ownership in its baldest form and the substitution of the least suc- 
cessful forms of cultivation for scientific treatment of land in adequate 
quantities. 

The opinion pronounced upon it by the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture has received no consideration from this headlong Govern- 
ment. When the secretary to the Chamber wrote on the 5th of 
November to the Secretary for Scotland, expressing the surprise of his 
executive that no notice had been taken of the representations sent 
up from the autumn conference, there came a letter in reply from 
Mr. Sinclair’s secretary saying that it was ‘hardly practicable to 
excise Scotland at this late stage of the proceedings on the Land 
Tenure Bill,’ but making no reference to the Small Holdings Bill. 
Upon this the secretary to the Chamber wrote again to the Scottish 
Office calling attention to the fact that resolutions hostile to both 
these Land Bills had been passed at the summer conference of the 
Chamber, and had been forwarded to Ministers so long ago as the 
21st of June. 

The House of Lords, therefore, will have plenty of backing in the 
country, where agricultural matters are understood, if they refuse a 
second reading to this ill-conceived and ill-drafted measure. Doubt- 
less in doing so they will incur a large amount of disfavour in the large 
towns, where a vague notion prevails that country squires encourage 
rural depopulation, and that the only conditions requisite for a pros- 
perous and contented peasantry are fixity of tenure, free cropping, and 
fair rents. These ideas arise from the study of Radical and Socialist 
journals, supplemented by some knowledge of market gardening and 
suburban dairying, and from ignorance of the fact that the profit 
derived from agriculture, except in the vicinity of large towns, has 
been cut so fine by foreign competition that a living can only be 
made off land held in considerable quantity. A net return of 10s. an 
acre will not support a family on a fifty-acre farm, though it may do 
so on one of 500 acres. Moreover, the larger holding admits of much 
saving in working, and the expenses per acre being less than on the 
smaller one, the net profit is proportionately greater. 

The avowed, and wholly meritorious, object of the Small Holdings 
Bill is to keep on the land those people who remain there, and to 
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attract the return of those who have left it, but in none of his numerous 
speeches in the country has Lord Carrington disclosed the first result 
of Mr. C. D. Rose’s spirited experiment in this direction. That gentle- 
man, the honourable member for Newmarket, in order to put into 
practice what the majority of Radical politicians content themselves 
with preaching, obtained from the Office of Woods a lease of a Crown 
farm of 917 acres in Cambridgeshire, which he proceeded to cut up 
into fifty-nine small holdings—giving an average of fifteen-and-a-half 
acres. The future of his new tenants is still on the knees of the gods ; 
but, in order to establish them, Mr. Rose was under the necessity of 
evicting thirty-nine labourers, eight of whom had worked on the 
farm for over thirty years. It is true that all these men were given 
the opportunity of becoming tenants of the new holdings, but of this 
none of them took advantage, perhaps because their practical 
acquaintance with the land and its capabilities caused them to prefer 
to earn regular wages rather than interest for mortgagees.’ 4 

For that is the real outcome of Mr. Lloyd-George’s munificent 
boast at Canterbury. ‘We have given you free trade,’ he exclaimed, 
with seant respect to the memory of Sir Robert Peel, ‘ and we are going 
to give you free land.’ Yes, but are you also going to give us free 
capital to equip and stock the land, or are you going to build our 
houses, erect our fences, stock our fields, and charge us interest on the 
outlay ? The Secretary for Scotland has been ‘singularly reticent 
about the Bill whereof he is the nominal, though not the putative, 
parent, but in one of his few public utterances on the subject he has 
pointed to Denmark“as the Utopia of small holders. There are 
plenty of them in that little realm, but, although nominally free- 
holders, they are bound hand and foot by the moneylender, who is 
not so easily accessible as the British landlord. Neither have these 
small holdings prevailed to keep the Danes from crowding into the 
towns. In 1860 the towns contained 22 per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion; at the present time they contain 39 per cent. At the last 
decennial census the urban population showed an increase of 44 per 
cent., but the agricultural population had undergone an actual 
decrease. 

Lord Carrington desires to apply to every description of land in 
Great Britain those conditions of tenure for which he can claim a 
success in a district of Lincolnshire peculiarly favourable to small 
holdings. A closer acquaintance with other agricultural districts 
would reveal to him the hard truth that the soil is not universally 
suitable for cultivation in small parcels. Even where it is so, and - 
where elaborate and costly preparation has been made for peasant 
cultivators, it has been proved, in some cases, that provision has been 
made for a want which does not exist. During the present year I 
visited the estate of a large landowner in Forfarshire, who had pre- 
served a number of small holdings, locally called ‘ pendicles,’ and 
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equipped them with substantial stone houses and offices. The goil is 
excellent, there are several considerable towns in the neighbourhood, 
and the district is intersected by railways, yet many of these pendicles 
stand untenanted. The supply of small holdings is greater in that 
county than the demand. The ideal of the land reformer is that 
‘every man shall sit under his own vine and his own fig-tree (or their 
British equivalents), and no man shall make him afraid.’ But how 
if the peasantry, strong in body and strenuous in spirit, disdain to 
make a bare and precarious living by toil on a few acres, and prefer 
either to earn a certain income by working for good wages or to fare 
forth and see what lies behind their native hills? These are the 
alternatives which have stinted the demand for small holdings in 
Forfarshire. 

As for the Secretary for Scotland, he makes no pretence of practical 
acquaintance with land management, wherefore it is not surprising 
that he cannot realise the irreparable injury which would be inflicted 
upon Scottish agriculture, probably the most highly developed in the 
world, if his Bill extending the Crofters Acts to the whole of Scotland 
were to become law. 

The chief difficulty of the British agriculturist during the last 
quarter of a century has been American competition in corn and beef 
and Australian competition in wool. Rents have been adjusted to 
meet the fall in prices, the reduction on arable lands amounting all 
over to an average of 25 per cent., and on sheep farms sometimes as 
high as 50 per cent. Farmers are doing fairly well on this new basis ; 
it would be laughable, were it not so cruel, to disturb the whole system 
by forcing a quack remedy upon the convalescent. Pills to cure 
earthquake are not in it for absurdity with small holdings to enable 
British farmers to compete with the wide cornlands of the West. 

These two Land Bills will pass from the House of Commons, where 
but a small minority of members know what is implied in the term 
* rotation of crops,’ or could distinguish between a stubble and ‘ seeds,’ 
to the House of Lords, which is still, in the main, an assembly of 
landowners. In the opinion of doctrinaires, this is their chief dis- 
qualification for dealing fairly with questions oflandtenure. The Land 
Tenure Bill may be allowed to pass for what it is worth, but it is 
hardly conceivable that any self-respecting body of men who under- 
stand the matter dealt with by the Small Holdings Bill will yield 
assent to its preposterous and impracticable provisions. One would 
not willingly suspect the Cabinet of insincerity, but how much political 
profligacy has been perpetrated under the cloak of tactics! If this 
crude legislation is pressed forward in the teeth of opposition by the 
great majority of agriculturists, it will be difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that Ministers are striving to pile up a case against the Upper 
Chamber. 


Let the Lords be criticised as severely as they may in dealing as an 
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interested party with land legislation, no imputation of personal 
motives can be sustained against them in the course which it behoves 
them to take in respect to the Trade Disputes Bill. All the objec- 
tions, many and grave as they are, which can be brought against 
the Plural Voting and Land Bills fade into insignificance beside those 
which exist against Clause 4 of this measure as it has left the House 
of Commons. The Government, coerced by the ‘ peaceful persua- 
sion’ of Mr. Keir Hardie, have accepted amendments which involve 
some Ministers in open betrayal of pledges on the faith of which they 
were returned to Parliament and invested with office. 

It was generally conceded by all parties that some provision 
was necessary to protect funds bona fide subscribed for benefit or pro- 
vident purposes. Accordingly, the Bill referred to in the Speech from 
the Throne contained the following clause: 

4. Where a committee of a trade union constituted as hereinafter mentioned 
has been appointed to conduct on behalf of the union a trade dispute, an action 
whereby it is sought to charge the fund of the union with damages in respect of 
any tortious act committed in contemplation or furtherance of the trade dispute 
shall not lie, unless the act was committed by the committee or by some person 
acting under their authority: Provided that a person shall not be deemed to 
have acted under the authority of the committee if the act was an act or one of 
a class of acts expressly prohibited by a resolution of the committee, or the 
committee by resolution expressly repudiate thé act as soon as it is brought to 
their knowledge. 


In the minds of most men this seemed to confer all the security 
that the law could devise, short of creating special class privilege. 
The restrictions certainly did not err on the side of severity. The 
committee would have only to pass a resolution—‘ Do not put anybody 
under the pump ’—or, when it came to their knowledge that some 
person or persons had been subjected to that form of persuasion, 
to resolve that they disapproved the proceeding, in order to render 
the union and its funds immune from consequences. But that 
was not enough for the Labour party in the House. The Government 
must toe the line as drawn in 1906 by the Trade Union representa- 
tives. Not the line drawn by Mr. Thomas Burt and Mr. Richard Bell 
at the Trade Union conference in September 1903, when these gentle- 
men vigorously repudiated the claim put forward by the extreme party 
“to be placed in a position different and apart from all others under 
the civil law,’ but the line laid down in Mr. Hudson’s Bill. In vain 
the Attorney-General, in a memorable speech (28th of March 1906), 
made a last stand for principle : 

You are proposing class privileges. In the old days of our law these 
immunities of class existed—they were the privileges of aristocracy, and they 
have been abolished. Do not let us create a privilege for the proletariat, and 
give a sort of benefit of clergy to trade unions analogous to the benefit of clergy 
which was formerly enjoyed and which created an immunity as against certain 


sections of the population. Then there is another thing. Hon. members will 
bear with me in reviewing these considerations which have influenced the 
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Government in trying to settle this question. Are they sure that it is wise to 
remove from these unions, and particularly from the agents employed, a sense 
of responsibility ? They are often swayed by passion, by excitement, and by 
feeling. Is it right that the agents should move about with the feeling that 
whatever they do the property of the union will not have to bear any loss ? 


So far as the House of Commons is concerned, ‘ privilege for the 
proletariat’ has been granted in the crudest form. Clause 4 has 
come out of Committee practically the same as Clause 3 in Mr. Hud- 
son’s Bill. 


An action against a trade union, or any branch thereof, whether of workmen 
or masters, or against any members or officials thereof on behalf of themselves 
and all other members of the trade union for the recovery of damages in respect 
of any tortious act alleged to have been committed by or on behalf of the trade 
union, shall not be entertained by any court; provided that nothing in this 
section shall affect the liability of the trustees of such unions to be sued in the 
events provided for by the Trade’ Union Act, 1871, section 9. 


Even the frail safeguards of resolutions by the committee con- 
ducting a strike, prohibiting or repudiating ‘ torts ’ (7.e. acts of violence 
or intimidation), are to be dispensed with. No person injured in a 
strike shall have any remedy at law against the organisers and directors 
of the strike, for the Courts are prohibited from entertaining any action 
for damages against them. Trade unions, alone among all classes 


of society, among all organisations and all individuals in the realm, 
are to be released from the elementary obligation to pay damages for 
wrong inflicted under their authority. Alone—nay, not quite alone ; 
for a fictitious air of equity has been imparted to the Bill by extending 
this immunity to Associations of Employers. It would be difficult 
to describe the circumstances in which any such association would 
put itself in a position to avail itself of the privilege thus created. 

And now this Bill is about to undergo the ordeal of the House of 
Lords. The Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
pronounced a fitting envoi upon it on the 3rd of August : 

To suggest that there were interests in the country which must be relieved 


from the ordinary restrictions of the ordinary law is a thing repellent to every 
law-making assembly. 


If ever there was a wrong to be righted by the Second Chamber, 
here was the occasion to rally all sound judgment in support of its 
action. Not to throw out the Bill, nobody asked or expected that, 
but to restore it to the comparatively harmless form in which it was 
introduced by the Attorney-General. Provisions directly opposed 
to the mind of the Cabinet, as explained by the Attorney-General, 
and contrary to the better sense of the many members who tremble 
at the nod of trade unions, had been forced upon the Government 
by the intrepidity and industry of a small Labour group. The Lords 
would surely straighten it out. 

But what malign influence has wrought upon Mr. Balfour during 
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the recess ? Those who drew courage from his sound words on the 
3rd of August have been dismayed by the ambiguity of his valediction to 
the Bill on the 9th of November : 


It is too late to change this Bill; it is too late to reject the Bill. The Bill 
as it has gone through must, in my opinion, be accepted. 


Can any plain man make sense out of this? Did Mr. Balfour mean that 
it was too late to change the Bill in the House of Commons? That was 
pretty obvious, considering that it had gone through all its stages ; 
the inference is that he indicated that it was not to be changed in 
another place. Then again, the Bill must be accepted, ‘ as it has gone 
through.’ Does ‘as’ here stand for ‘ because,’ or does it mean that 
the Lords were to accept it ‘ as,’ z.e. ‘in the form that ’ has been given 
to it in the Commons? These cryptic sentences were followed by 
some platitudes—‘ piffle,’ as the irreverent might term them—about 
the responsibility of the Government, of those who have pressed 
modifications upon them, and of the Trade Unions and their members. 
The third reading was taken nemine contradicente. Is there no re- 
sponsibility upon the Opposition ? 

Herein is that deplorable vagueness of purpose which paralyses the 
spirit of a fighting party, a want of tliat fire of hatred which inspired 
Widdrington of old, 


Who when his legs were smitten off 
Did fight upon his stumps. 


And throughout the whole of the proceedings floats the haunting 
suspicion of ‘ tactics.’ The Trade Disputes Bill must not be amended 
lest the Trade Union vote be cast against Unionists at the next 
election. Let party tacticians beware lest, in surrendering principle 
in the attempt to mollify the resentment of Trade Unions (which, 
after all, only include one million out of fourteen millions of workers), 
they do not permanently alienate a large number of their present 
supporters. Sir Stafford Northcote was an adroit tactician : but it was 
impatience with his Fabian manceuvres that gave their opportunities 
to Mr. Balfour and his fellow-conspirators of the Fourth Party. 

If the Lords, from any fear of consequences to their own House, 
allow the Trade Disputes Bill to be inscribed on the Statute Book 
in its present form, they will not only be false to their own settled 
convictions, but they will be defrauding the nation of the right to pro- 
nounce its will upon a proposal which was not before it when the 
present House of Commons was elected. Rather—the proposal 
was before the country in unofficial form, in the shape of Mr. Hudson’s 
Bill. Here is the assurance given upon it by the present War Minister 
in one of his election speeches when addressing a meeting of East 
Lothian electors on the 22nd of January last : 


I see that Mr. Keir Hardie has written to the newspapers threatening 
Mr. Asquith and myself with all sorts of retribution if we do not toe the mark 
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by voting up to the particular propositions which Mr. Keir Hardie wishes 
carried out about the Trade Disputes Bill. Well, I am sure that neither I nor 
Mr. Asquith will budge one inch because of Mr. Keir Hardie’s demands... . 
To make the kind of preposterous propositions which he puts forward is really 
only to show how very feeble is the position which he holds in the House of 
Commons, so far as his doctrines and following are concerned. I have not the 
slightest objection to Mr. Keir Hardie putting forward his own propaganda, but 
if he thinks he is going to coerce me, or anybody else, he had better come to 
East Lothian and try it. 


A bold, manly declaration of principle, this, without a trace of that 
shilly-shally and claptrap with which the student of political speeches 
becomes so painfully familiar. The elections had gone far enough by 
that time to show that the new Government were to have a sweeping 
majority ; but the worst apprehensions of Unionists were allayed, for, 
said they, with Haldane, Grey, and Asquith in the Cabinet there will 
be limits to the mischief to be done. 

Alas for political good faith! These brave words were no more than 
the blustering of Bob Acres. Mr. Keir Hardie proved more formidable 
at close quarters than he had seemed at a distance, and the Minister 
who had vowed before the East Lothian electors not to ‘ budge one 
inch ’ at his bidding continues calmly in office after the ‘ preposterous 
propositions’ have been accepted by the Cabinet. He and Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith tried to save their faces by walking 
out when the Prime Minister led his party into the Aye lobby in 
support of Mr. Hudson’s Bill; but none of them has uttered a word 
of open protest against the incorporation of the worst feature of 
that Bill in the Government measure. 

Those who most earnestly desire to maintain the House of Lords 
in their high place in the Constitution have only one word for them 
in this matter—Be just and fear not! And it is a prayer which is 
silently uttered by many a Ministerialist member. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 


Has the Labour movement come to stay? If so, is it to become a 
Socialist movement similar to those which have grown to such pro- 
portions in Germany, France, and other Continental countries? In 
the recent controversy which raged round these questions on the 
platform and in the Press, quite a considerable number of leading 
politicians on both sides committed themselves to the opinion that 
the movement is ephemeral, is likely to subside as rapidly as it has 
arisen, and that under no circumstances can Socialism ever obtain 
any real hold on the working classes of this country. It is worth 
bearing in mind that the people who are now so positive upon this 
point are, in the main, the same people who, prior to the General 
Election, declared with equal emphasis that a Labour party was an 
impossibility. Before accepting them as guides, therefore, it may be 
worth our while to try to ascertain whether their present opinions 
have any better foundation than those which they held then, and 
which were so woefully belied by the event. 

That the apparently sudden upheaval of a great Labour party 
at the General Election came upon the country as a surprise is 
admitted. For that, however, the leaders of the Labour movement 
cannot be held responsible. To those of us who had toiled for twenty 
years at the task of creating a new party its coming was neither 
sudden nor unexpected. In this Review for January of this year, 
I indulged in a ‘Conjecture in Probabilities’ concerning the part 
which Labour was likely to play in the then impending General 
Election and after. I therein set forth the causes which had operated 
in bringing the Labour party into being, and gave it as my opinion 
that so long as these continued to operate the party would continue 
togrow. I see no reason to in any way modify that opinion. Besides, 
apart from particular reasons, I have always held that ‘a Labour 
party is the logical and inevitable outcome of a popular suffrage. . . . 
It is an outward and visible sign of the determination of the disinherited 
democracy to have government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.’ Since everything which has happened since January has borne 
out the facts as set forth in my article, it may be assumed that | am, 
at least, as familiar with the trend of events in the labour world as 
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are any of our critics or opponents, and that my predictions are as 
likely to be verified by events as any of theirs. 

With a Session’s experience of the Labour party behind us, friend 
and opponent alike admit that it has made its own niche in 
politics and demonstrated the possibility of such a party existing as 
a separate political entity. This of itself is a gain of the greatest 
importance, since it lifts the question out of the region of specula- 
tive theory and transfers it into that of accomplished fact. 

The influence of the party is beyond question. The object of those 
who pioneered and organised the Labour movement was to create a 
political force which, by concentration on Social and Labour questions, 
would keep these from being obscured by mere political issues, or rele- 
gated to the small hours of the morning in which oddments of reform 
are dealt with as matters of little moment. We have, however, been 
alive to the fact that no party could obtain or retain a footing in 
British politics which ignored the wider issues of our national life, 
and in this respect the Labour party has not been lacking. Questions 
of foreign affairs, education, the welfare of subject races, militarism 
(that sinister foe of progress), and finance have all been dealt with 
by members of the party speaking for their colleagues, whilst the 
party vote has always been cast on the side of a progressive policy 
both at home and abroad. These things, however, have been merely 
incidental to the real work of the party, and a brief résumé of what 
that work has been will not be without interest. 

The motions for which the party made itself responsible and 
which it directly brought before Parliament in the evenings which 
its members secured in the ballot included one for the Provision of 
Old Age Pensions out of State Funds; the payment of Trade 
Union Rates to all Government employees, and the recognition 
of the Trade Unions by the various Government Departments. In 
addition there was a motion declaring for the political Enfranchise- 
ment of Women, and another to put an end to the evictions of work- 
men on strike who happen to occupy houses belonging to their 
employers. A small Bill to class as undesirables Aliens who are 
being brought in to take the place of workmen on strike was suc- 
cessfully piloted by the party through the House of Commons, and is 
now stranded somewhere in the House of Lords. On the Committee 
which dealt with Workmen’s Compensation, with the Reform of the 
Income Tax, with the Procedure of the House of Commons, with the 
Provision of Meals for School Children, with Electric Supply, with 
Taxation of Land Values (Scotland), with the Nationalisation of 
Canals, with the Postal Servants, and with the various other subjects 
upon which Special Committees have sat, members of the party have 
been active and vigilant. 

Coming now to Bills, the piéce de résistance was that dealing with 
Trade Disputes. I have no desire to reopen old controversies, but 
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it will be well within the public recollection that the measure intro- 
duced by the Government was subsequently not merely altered, but 
completely changed from its original draft in order to meet the views 
of the party. It is questionable whether in the history of recent 
politics an instance is to be found which more conclusively proves 
the advantage of concentration upon a well-defined object than 
does that of the Trade Disputes Bill. Finally, a Bill to enable 
Education Authorities to provide meals for school children was 
brought forward by the party, and referred to a Select Committee, 
and is now before the House of Commons, waiting to pass its final 
stages. The mere enumeration of these items is, I think, sufficient 
justification for our claim to be regarded as a non-partisan Labour 
party. It has been charged against us that inasmuch as we have, in 
the main, supported the Government in their measures our independ- 
ence is more assumed than real. This objection proceeds on the 
assumption that it is the business of the members of an independent 
party to be always running amok at the Treasury bench. Such 
critics forget that these would be the tactics of despair, and that we 
are not in despairing mood. Thirty men cannot hope to monopolise 
the time of Parliament, and the most that can be expected from 
them is to see that value is received for the support which is given 
to the Government of the day. We have supported the Government 
and opposed the Government just as we deemed the interests of the 
workers required. 

The fiction which has been so sedulously spread abroad, that there 
is friction between the Socialist and Trade Unionist members of the 
party, has no foundation whatever in fact. Anticipations, therefore, 
which are being built up on the assumption that such friction exists, 
and that a split in the ranks is impending in consequence, may at 
once be dismissed as a figment of the imagination. The greatest triumph 
which the party has yet accomplished is the successful way in which 
Socialists and Trade Unionists have been brought to find a common 
ground for action. The Independent Labour party and the Fabian 
Society are the Socialist wings of the movement. In the case of the 
former, which is in the main composed of working people, no work- 
man can hold office who is not a Trade Unionist, which is of itself a 
guarantee that between Trade Unionism and the Independent Labour 
party there is not likely to be any real cause for division of opinion. 
The central point round which Trade Unionists and Socialists have 
been able to group themselves is the determination to have the Labour 
party a separate and distinct organisation both in Parliament and in 
the constituencies, and so long as this continues to be the link which 
binds the two sections friction is not likely to arise. Concerning 
immediate reforms there is agreement, and for the moment that is 
enough : the future will take care of itself. 

A test as to the present state of public opinion towards the Labour 
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party was supplied in the recent municipal elections. The casual 
reader of the daily Press might easily have carried away the impres- 
sion that in the elections the Labour party was almost swept out of 
existence. The explanation given was that the nation had become 
alarmed at the prospect of Socialism becoming a living force, and had 
determined to stamp it out ere it grew strong enough to become a 
menace to property. Here again the facts completely belie all the 
assumptions upon which this conclusion was based. Never before 
was so large an aggregate vote polled for Labour candidates. Socialists 
and Trade Unionists worked together amicably under the egis of the 
Labour party, and both alike improved their position. This applies 
to London, with the solitary exception of Woolwich, as well as to the 
provinces. In all, close on 600 municipal candidates sought election, 
and whilst the gains and losses just about balanced the aggregate 
vote was the largest ever secured. In quite a number of provincial 
towns, including Bradford, Halifax, and Leeds, Liberals ana Conserva- 
tives openly joined forces to defeat Labour candidates, and although 
by this means the gains of the party were reduced, in no case was the 
position worsened. In so far, therefore, as the municipal elections 
have any meaning, it is that the working-class electors have not 
repented of their support of Labour candidates at the General Election. 
This is all the more significant when it is borne in mind that the 
controversy over the educational muddle played an important part in 
almost every contest. Those of us who are in the inside of things 
know that the Labour movement is growing with tremendous rapidity ; 
that whole tracts of country, especially agricultural districts where 
hitherto it has had no footing, are now awakening up to a degree of 
activity which quite parallels that shown in the industrial centres, 
and it is the Socialist side of the movement which is growing most 
rapidly. The Independent Labour party has more than doubled its 
income during the past twelve months, whilst its output of Socialist 
literature has increased tenfold. The old conception of Socialism as 
a wildly revolutionary movement, seeking to accomplish its ends by 
the use of dynamite and the knife of the assassin, is fast disappearing. 
The strength of the denunciation levelled against Socialism by its 
opponents has brought the question prominently under the notice of 
millions who had hitherto been ignorant of it and led them to in- 
vestigate the subject for themselves. In this way our opponents are 
one of our most valuable propagandist assets. Most important of all, 
perhaps, in this connection is the fact that not only have Trade Unionist 
and Socialist come to know and understand each other better through 
working together at election times, but Liberal and Conservative 
workmen, who formerly ranged themselves in opposing electoral camps 
and fought each other with an intensity of bitterness which only 
those who have had experience of it can appreciate, are now to be 
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found co-operating loyally together in promoting the interests of what 
they realise to be their own party. 

One powerful aid in strengthening and developing the Labour 
party is the fact that it is linking the workers of Great Britain up 
with their comrades of all other lands. The insular feeling which our 
island position is so prone to develop amongst all classes is rapidly 
disappearing, and the British workman is realising as he never has 
done before the solidarity of Labour and its oneness all the world over. 
In one respect the movement in Great Britain has a good many advan- 
tages over that of the Continent. For two or three generations past 
the working class here has been building up huge organisations for © 
benevolent, for protective, and for trading purposes. The Trade 
Union, Co-operative, and Friendly Society movements have been so 
many-seed-plots in which the natural leaders of the working class 
have come to the front and have acquired practical experience in the 
knowledge and in the management of men and affairs. Hence the 
reason why the Socialist and Labour movement here is so essentially 
practical. On the Continent of Europe, where the Trade Union 
movement is only beginning to be a real power, Socialism has been 
mainly in the hands of the better educated intellectual classes. I 
honour and respect the educsted middle-class men and women of 
the Continent who have sacrificed so much for their Socialist principles, 
but that does not blind me to the fact that they have given the move- 
ment there a tendency to be philosophic, abstract, and dogmatic, 
rather than practical. Now that Trade Unionism has become a 
real power in Germany and Italy, and that its leaders are beginning 
to assert themselves, there is a proneness to friction between them 
and the leaders of the Socialist movement, which, unless carefully 
guarded, may easily develop into open antagonism. 

Here there is nosuch danger. In this country, in fact, the danger 
is of an exactly opposite kind. It would be nothing short of a calamity 
were the Labour party lines to be so drawn in Great Britain as 
to exclude the educated middle-class Socialist from becoming a 
candidate. A purely working-class movement is apt to be as stodgy 
and as lacking in idealism as is British sculpture. This is conspicuously 
the case in the rapidly increasing co-operative movement, where the 
dividend is looked upon as the alpha and the omega of co-operation. 
The Trade Union leader also, who is everlastingly concerned, as he must 
be, with small details concerning rates of wages, and the petty routine 
work of his office, is apt to lose sight of the wider and more comprehen- 
sive outlook upon life and its problems which Socialism gives. A 
Labour movement uninspired by Socialism would be like a motor with- 
out petrol, a body without a soul. Besides, members of the educated 
class who become Socialists have usually more of the true spirit of 
rebellion in their bones than have those drawn direct from the ranks 
of the toiling millions. As a rule, too, they are more bitter in their 
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denunciations of the evils of present-day society than are its most 
hapless victims, and, in addition, they meet Danton’s dicta con- 
cerning ‘ audacity ’ much better than do their working-class comrades, 
who are apt to be haunted by the fear of risking their reputation by 
asking for too much. Trade Unionism is and must be a class move- 
ment confined rigidly to the wage-earners ; Socialism, on the other 
hand, is open to all who accept its principles, and so long as the Labour 
party continues to be formed of an alliance of Trade Unionists and 
Socialists so long will Socialists, irrespective of class, who are nomi- 
nated by an affiliated organisation be welcomed within the fighting 
ranks of the party. Already a fair number of the middle class enrich 
the Socialist movement by their education and their culture, though 
in the main in this country it is bound to continue to be heavily 
dominated by working-class thought and feeling. It is not only 
quite possible but extremely probable that in the near future the 
lines of development in Great Britain may become the example upon 
which the Labour and Socialist movement in Continental countries 
will remodel itself. Already in France and in Holland there is an 
approximation to our methods, whilst in Belgium, where there is a 
powerful Labour party, every section of the working-class movement, 
Trade Unionist, Co-operative, Friendly Society, and Socialist, is 
already bound up into one homogeneous whole. 

Piecing together all the foregoing facts, we are justified in 
assuming that we are only at the beginning of the development of the 
political Labour movement in Great Britain. That it will ultimately 
become an openly avowed Socialist movement I entertain no manner 
of doubt. Any attempt, however, to force the pace, or to seek by 
pettifogging manceuvring to capture the Trade Unions for Socialism, 
could only defeat itself. Socialists rely entirely upon their educa- 
tional propaganda to bring about the conversion of the working class. 
Economic development, the growth of trusts, the increasing pressure 
of industrialism upon the mass of the people, the difficulty of the 
smaller middle class to maintain their position, and the spread of 
the altruistic spirit are all factors making for Socialism. The 
intelligent Trade Union leader sees and recognises this. He may not 
care to avow himself a Socialist, but he knows that its advent is 
certain. He, however, is content to do the practical work which lies 
to his hand to-day, and to leave the future to take care of itself. 

In my January article, already alluded to, I made mention of various 
phases through which the movement had evolved into an independent 
Labour party, and singled out Liberal-Labourism for special comment. 
At that time it looked as though it might continue to perpetuate 
itself fo: some considerable time, but already it seems to be under- 
going a process of painless extinction. Here and there an individual 
does his best to convince himself and the public that it still exists, 
but no one is taken in or deceived thereby. At the recent municipal 
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elections, of the nearly 600 Labour candidates who went to the poll 
not more than ten, all told, could be described as Lib.-Labs., to use 
W. T. Stead’s phrase. In the House of Commons the gulf which formerly 
separated the Liberal Trade Unionist from his Labour colleague is 
being rapidly bridged over, and it can only be a question of months 
ere every working-class member of Parliament who is paid from Trade 
Union funds is also a member of the Labour party. With 95 per cent. 
of the leaders of Trade Unionism in the Labour party, the rank and 
file are becoming more and more impatient of those who temporise, 
and so Liberal-Labourism is passing away in a kind of euthanasia. 
Few will grudge it such a peaceful end. 

As to what the work of the party will be in the next Session of © 
Parliament it is too early yet to speak with any degree of definiteness. 
That can only be decided by the party itself after full consideration. 
Judging, however, from the signs of the times, I would say that the 
political Enfranchisement of Women and the provision of Pensions 
for the Aged Workers are likely to occupy a prominent place in its 
programme. That it has been left to the Labour party to make the 
Enfranchisement of Women a party question of urgency is not creditable 
to Liberal and Conservative Governments who have owed so much of 
their success in the past to their women workers. Now that woman 
has entered the industrial area to the extent she has, it is more than ever 
imperative that her political disabilities should be removed, so that 
she may be better able to protect herself and her interests. 

Old Age Pensions is a reform which appeals with special force to 
men, many of whom are themselves supporting aged relatives from 
their scanty means, and most of whom, should they live to the allotted 
span, will themselves require some such support in their declining 
years. With such men the reform is no mere academic platitude to 
be used as bait at election time and then put aside on the plea that 
the necessary money cannot be found. With them the question is a 
burning reality. The case of the Unemployed will not be neglected, 
while Afforestation on a large scale and the provision of Small Holdings, 
together with the Nationalisation of Railways, are sure to be pressed 
forward vigorously. A minimum wage for the sweated occupations 
has of late been brought prominently before the public by the success- 
ful conference on the subject at the Guildhall. The question is not 
without its difficulties, but since these have been met and overcome 
in some of the Colonies, there seems no good reason why they should 
not be grappled with here also. I shall be surprisedif an Eight-Hour 
Day agitation does not develop in the near future. 

Looking back over what has been accomplished, and glancing for- 
ward in the light of existing facts, I venture to predict that the future 
of the Labour party is assured. Already it has given to organised 
labour a consciousness of strength such as it never before possessed. 
The lobbies of the House of Commons, which in days gone by 
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were thronged with workmen’s delegates when Labour measures were 
being discussed, are now on such occasions empty, save for the 
presence of the general public. Few can estimate the change which 
this apparently simple fact indicates in the attitude of the organised 
worker towards Parliament. He no longer sends his delegates to the 
lobby to beg for reforms; he sends them to the House itself to win 
them. For the first time in the long drawn-out tragedy of the poor, 
the toiler has an organ through which he can voice his demands and 
win redress for his wrongs. That the Labour party will have its ups 
and downs, its ebb and flow, cannot be questioned, but it can never 
be silenced or put down. More and more it will become an increas- 
ing influence in the political life and thought of the nation, welding 
all the useful classes of the community into one democratically- 
controlled whole to do battle for the social and economic emancipa- 
tion of the people. There are those now alive who, ere they pass 
hence, will aid in the return of a Labour Government. Speed the 
day! 


J. Kem Harpe. 





AMATEUR ESTIMATES OF NAVAL POLICY 


For some couple of years past the Navy has been given a position of 
unusual—it would, indeed, be correct to say unprecedented—promin- 
ence in the columns of the daily Press and in the pages of periodical 
publications. The enterprise of journalists, in this country at least, 
has rarely, if ever, been displayed more conspicuously than it has 
been of late in connection with naval affairs. Matters, which our 
State departments had previously managed to reserve for official 
knowledge only, have not escaped the keen eyes of contributors to 
newspapers and have been given to the world with a frequency to 
which the reading public had been altogether unaccustomed. Inten- 
tions have often been announced long before the arrival of the time 
for carrying them into effect. Information refused to Parliament has 
found its way into the columns of a newspaper. So successful have 
been the efforts to discover and publish accounts of administrative 
measures about to be taken, that people wishing to obtain early 
information concerning them must have found it more convenient 
to look for it in widely circulated journals than in official documents. 
How distasteful all this must be to administrators whose proceedings 
and opinions have been repeatedly divulged can be easily conceived 
by all who are either conversant with the way in which public business 
is conducted in this country or have watched its operation from 
outside. The work of naval administration is not very easy at best, 
and ordinary sentiments of compassion ought to induce every one to 
sympathise with those whose difficulties may have been often increased 
by untimely promulgation of the views and opinions which sound 
administrative principles, not less than ordinary official etiquette, 
would have kept from the public till the proper moment for declaring 
them. 

Moreover, the vehicle of publication may impress something of its 
own quality on the matter published ; and no one will deny, some will 
be disposed to glory in, the fact that the more ‘ up-to-date’ jurnals 
of the age aim at putting information before their readers in a striking, 
perhaps even sensational, style. One effect of this is the encourage- 
ment of a belief that the British public of to-day is immensely less 
phlegmatic than its forbears ; and that, even as regards such serious 
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and dry matters as the details of naval administration, it must be fed 
on frequently recurring sensational announcements, till it has acquired 
the habit of looking for a new sensation, represented as emanating 
from Whitehall, at least once a year ; just as the patrons of Drury Lane 
Theatre regularly look for a pantomime at Christmas. How unfair 
all this is to those who direct our naval affairs is too plain to need 
prolonged exposition. 

Reflections like the foregoing will occur to every one who reads an 
article called ‘The Government and the Navy,’ in the November 
number of this Review. The author, Mr. A. 8S. Hurd, assumes the 
position of defender of the present Government, and especially of 
‘the naval advisers on the Board of Admiralty,’ who, he tells us, 
‘have been roundly denounced for their weakness in giving way to 
those politicians who in the cause of economy are willing to risk even 
the essential supremacy of the British fleet.’ How greatly the officers 
in question must deplore Mr. Hurd’s unsolicited championship will 
be made apparent by an examination of his method of defence. He 
begins with the expression of the perfectly unexceptionable sentiment 
that ‘it should be the creed of the nation that the fleet must in no 
circumstances be sacrificed to the exigencies of party.’ This has 
generally been taken for granted ; but it cannot be said that, in stating 
it, Mr. Hurd is needlessly repeating a platitude, because—as he 
intimates—attempts have been made very recently to use the Navy 
as the basis of a party attack on the presentGovernment. This quite 
inexcusable proceeding is strongly reprobated by Mr. Hurd, and not a 
bit more strongly than is deserved. Had he confined himself to doing 
this—an act that every good citizen should be ready to applaud, 
that needs for its execution only public spirit, and that does not call 
for the possession of technical or expert knowledge—he would have 
rendered a real public service. 

This, however, is, comparatively, but a small part of his self- 
assumed task. When he goes on to defend the particular officers 
whom he spontaneously takes under his protection he really does 
them a very ill turn, and, so far from warding off blows from them, 
deals them some very hard ones himself. They are likely to find his 
* precious balms’ far from easy to bear. 

His principal point is that the recent reduction of the building 
programme of last spring had precedents for it ; that it was, in fact, a 
mere copy of performances of the late Government. His manner of 
insisting on this point is remarkable. He tells us that 


last year the late Government, after announcing in the spring on the 
authority of the Admiralty—[it will be seen directly why I italicise the 
words|—one programme as desirable, determined in the autumn not to build 
one of the armoured cruisers of the Invincible type. Once more nothing was 
said at the time to Parliament; the fact leaked out [sic] unofficially, and then 
was confessed publicly without shame. 
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On an earlier page Mr. Hurd had told us that 


the naval advisers of the present Government are the same as those who served 
the late Cabinet with so much advantage to the Empire. In the face of this 
continuity in the personnel of the Board of Admiralty the nation may reasonably 
expect continuity of policy, on which the efficiency of a warlike weapon, the 
product of gradual patient development, must depend. 


It is extraordinary that Mr. Hurd does not see that, so far from 
defending officers, who, for all we have been told, may greatly prefer 
to be without such a champion, he has, in fact, tried to make them out 
old offenders. Perhaps he thinks that, on the latest occasion of 
a reduction, mitigation might be pleaded, because Parliament was 
informed of the change in the programme before it ‘leaked out un- 
officially.’ It is a curious defence of a public department to accuse 
it of permitting leakage and making confession ‘ without shame.’ 

When we come to his treatment of the latest reduction of the 
building programme, it will be seen that Mr. Hurd’s mode of putting 
the case cannot be regarded as constituting an effective defence. 
A general statement that, in battleship force, the British Navy is very 
strong—stronger, in fact, than the navies of any two Powers at this 
moment—would, in my opinion, have been quite permissible, because 
accurate. This might have been followed up by the suggestion, that 
in view of our present superiority, it would be reasonable to pause as 
regards building new ships, in order to allow of a thorough investiga- 
tion of designs and the evolution of those best adapted to anticipated 
strategic and tactical conditions. This, however, is not his mode of 
proceeding. What we are told is this: ‘ The best available evidence 
as to relative strength of British and foreign fleets is furnished by the 
latest issue of the Taschenbuch der Kriegsflotten.’ It is unintelligible 
why we should not be referred to British instead of to German figures, 
more especially as another writer, who takes much the same line as 
he does, tells us that the book chosen by Mr. Hurd as his authority 
exaggerates, for German Navy League propaganda purposes, the 
strength of the British fleet. Perhaps Mr. Hurd means to insinuate, 
—unkindly, it must be said—that the Taschenbuch der Kriegsflotten 
is regarded by the ‘ naval advisers on the Board of Admiralty ’ as more 
authoritative than the figures of their own office. The German 
‘ figures show that in all classes of armoured ships, in expenditure on 
new construction, and in personnel we are up to the two-power standard 
with a margin over.’ 

The effect of this encouraging assertion is greatly diminished 
when we read that ‘we have before us—approximately in 1910 and 
onwards—a serious struggle for our naval supremacy, but we have a 
lead.’ There is but cold comfort in the last five words. Nor is it 
very cheering to be informed in one place that ‘ the work of construc- 
tion in this country is carried on far more swiftly than in France, and 
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a good deal more swiftly than in Germany’; seeing that a page or 
two farther on we read ‘ that we build quicker than any other nation, 
though not much more rapidly than Germany ; this latter point is 
important because we are apt to over-estimate our superior ship- 
building facilities.’ As a matter of fact, no less an authority than the 
Times correspondent in Berlin stated in a telegraphic despatch, not 
long ago, that the only reason why naval construction in Germany— 
presumably as to single ships—was slower than in England was a 
financial one ; that is to say, a reason that would disappear immedi- 
ately more rapid construction is looked upon as desirable. 

Where the defence which Mr. Hurd has taken upon himself to offer 
for the Admiralty will be especially repugnant to the members of the 
Board is where he conducts it in such a manner as to make them 
appear ridiculous. It may, however, be shown that such ridicule as 
there is in the case attaches to the defence itself. One or two self- 
contradictory statements have been quoted already. We are informed 
that ‘all nations realise that the Dreadnought is the vessel which 
embodies the lessons of the War in the Far East.’ It would be inte- 
resting to know where the writer got this from. It had been already 
acknowledged that the building of the Dreadnought was virtually begun 
before the battle of Tsushima ; and the least learned in such matters will 
be aware that the general features of her design must have been settled 
a considerable time before the first step in construction was taken. 
Mr. Hurd states repeatedly—once, in order to be specially impressive, 
in italics—that not a single battleship has been laid down in Europe 
since October last. ‘ Europe,’ it may be observed, both on the map 
and when he wrote in this particular of refraining from building, 
includes England. This statement also is qualified by another that, 
‘owing to the sensational features of the Dreadnought ’—the word 
“sensational ’ seems to import sarcasm— 


foreign designers of ships determined to proceed warily, and at length decided 
to wait until the Dreadnought had undergone her trials before embarking on 
what, after all, will be as nearly faithful copies as can be contrived of a vessel 
which marks an entirely new departure in naval construction. 


Thus the attempts at shrouding the ship in impenetrable secrecy 
will be defeated by foreign Admiralties. The wary procedure credited 
to the latter, in accordance with which their Dreadnoughts will be 
later than ours, discounts largely the assertion that British men-of- 
war ‘are always of more modern types than those under foreign flags.’ 

The late Prime Minister is called up as an ally in the odd plan of 
defence under notice. He is quoted as having said that in every 
fighting ship not belonging to one of our sea-going fleets there is a 
nucleus crew which ‘consists of everything required to manage a 
ship and fight a ship’ except as regards the unskilled labour on board. 
‘These nucleus crews take out their ship’ and practise the guns. 
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The treatment extended to this eminent ally closely resembles ingrati- 
tude. He had said that the ‘ ships—manned only by nucleus crews— 
are ready to fight at a moment’s notice’ ; but Mr. Hurd will have it 
that ‘battle practice and other fleet exercises’ are not at present 
carried out by the Reserve divisions, of which Mr. Balfour was speak- 
ing in such laudatory terms. Ships that have not taken part in battle- 
practice and fleet exercises could not be expected to make a very 
good fight of it at a moment’s notice. 

Mr. Hurd’s estimate of current naval policy, naturally enough 
from his point of view, is based on the contrast between the present 
and the bad old times of three or four years ago. ‘In former years,’ 
he says, ‘the Reserve ships which were specially mobilised for the 
manceuvres proved for the most part a sorry collection of “lame 
ducks.” ’ A less moderate champion of existing methods might have 
dwelled upon the incompetence of the earlier Board of Admiralty, 
under whose administration such things could happen. Mr. Hurd 
shows more self-restraint. He only says that ‘during the manceuvres 
of last year a very different result was achieved. The ships of the 
Reserve divisions proceeded to sea with full crews and proved 
eminently useful fighting vessels.’ It is to be regretted that he has 
carried his self-restraint so far as not to tell us how many of the 
battleships of the Reserve divisions proceeded to sea at all for the 
latest manceuvres, and what proportion did not get farther than 
the outer anchorage of the naval port at which they were mobilised, 
where, if there were any ‘lame ducks,’ even so keen a critic as 
himself might have failed to discover the lameness. 

Perhaps the oddest thing in Mr. Hurd’s defence is his repeated 
assertion that the three Invincibles are ‘ really swift Dreadnoughts.’ 
This is to make an armoured cruiser into a battleship by the simple 
process of changing her designation, which this critic must have 
borrowed from Through the Looking-glass. The object of it appears 
to be to swell our battleship force of the Dreadnought type to seven 
individuals in the year 1909, when the Germans will have only two— 
which, by the way, will be real ones if we may trust Mr. Hurd himself. 

Probably enough has been said to raise serious doubts of the 
value of the appreciations of Admiralty action to which so many 
publications have been good enough to treat us of late. However 
much they may resent the adventures of their panegyrists, the officers 
defended cannot be expected to force themselves on the attention of 
the public by coming forward to disavow them. There is a good 
deal still to be said for the old English practice of defending administra- 
tive measures openly in Parliament. Anonymous defence in the 
columns of newspapers, or even signed defence elsewhere by irrespon- 
sible and unprofessional writers necessarily ignorant of the true meaning 
of important technicalities, is likely to give rise, amongst a good 
many people at any rate, to suspicions that it is inspired. However 
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unfounded the suspicions may be, the very probability of their arising 
cannot be anything but regrettable. A conviction may be expected 
to grow that the naval administration believes itself to stand in need 
of defence of the kind ; and this may have the effect of shaking rather 
than confirming its credit. 

The recently introduced practice of anticipating official announce- 
ments—in Mr. Hurd’s phrase, publishing what has ‘leaked out ’— 
with a display of laudatory journalistic fireworks thrown in, has a 
tendency to bewilder the public. It may be granted that large numbers 
believe an assertion simply because it appears in print ; but even their 
faith cannot stand against repeated self-contradiction. If a measure 
and its opposite are alike made the subject of profusely favourable 
criticism in the Press, people will not know what to think. This will 
be repugnant to the feelings of administrators, who—with the freedom 
from self-seeking so long an established characteristic of our national 
service—desire to offer to the appreciation of the country, not their 
personality, but the good results of their work, and to be permitted to 
carry out in proper official seclusion, equally distinct from secrecy and 
advertisement, the important duties with the performance of which 
they are charged. In the end it may turn out that a demand, too 
general to be rejected, will be made for a searching inquiry as the 
only way of putting an end to the perplexity of the public mind. Itis 
worthy of note that already two newspapers, so seriously conducted 
and so opposed with regard to point of view as the Times and the 
Westminster Gazette, have advocated inquiry. It is to this, it would 
seem, that indiscriminate amateur criticism intended to be favourable, 
when profusely circulated, is bound to lead. 


Cyprian A. G. BRIDGE. 
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THE BALKAN QUESTION AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


THE Balkan question, though one day it may concern Albania and 
Epirus, is at present that of the three Macedonian vilayets of Salonika, 
Monastir, and Kossovo, and the vilayet of Adrianople, which by a 
similar use of classical names might be called Thracian. These four 
provinces stand in a different relation to the question from the rest 
of the Ottoman Empire, because the main part of the three Mace- 
donian ones, with some part of that of Adrianople, was given back 
to the direct government of the Sultan by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
after being comprised by the Treaty of San Stefano in the auto- 
nomous tributary Principality of Bulgaria. That restoration is the 
title by which the Sultan now holds the region to which it relates, 
The stipulations to which his predecessor consented at Berlin in 
favour of his Christian subjects, so far as they affect the other parts 
of his empire, may be regarded as derogations made by treaty from 
his international right to govern them as their independent sovereign. 
But in the restored region his international title as sovereign was 
created by the restoration, and exists only as moulded by its terms. 
In that region not merely the right of the Powers to demand the 
observance of stipulations made on behalf of the Christians, but 
the authority of the Sultan himself, is the creation of the Treaty of 
Berlin. The difference is one which it may not be easy to express 
in the technical language of international law—a language imposed 
by no authority, but which has grown out of examples that can never 
exhaust the possibilities of new types arising—but it is not the less 
real. The right which a State acquires from its neighbour by con- 
tract is its own to deal with, but that which it reserves in order that 
its own creation may not become a mischievous one is also a duty, 
and will always rise up to rebuke the State which allows it to remain 
unenforced in the presence of an evil of which it cannot repudiate 
the authorship. ¢ 

It is Article XXIII of the Treaty of Berlin to the benefit of which, 
and of the foregoing considerations arising on it, the territory then 
replaced under the direct rule of the Sultan is entitled. ‘Similar 
laws,’ it says, to the Organic Law of 1868 for Crete, ‘ excepting as 
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regards the exemption from taxation granted to Crete, shall ‘also 
be introduced into the other parts of Turkey in Europe for which no 
special organisation has been provided by the present treaty.’ It 
goes on to provide that ‘ the details of the new laws in each province ’ 
shali be settled by commissions, whose ‘labours shall be submitted 
for examination to the Sublime Porte, which, before promulgating 
the acts for putting them into force, shall consult the European Com- 
mission instituted for Eastern Roumelia.’ This process was sub- 
stantially gone through so far as to result in a draft law approved, 
signed, and sealed by the European Commissioners for Eastern 
Roumelia on 11-23 August, 1880.' But the crowning virtue of enact- 
ment and application by the Sultan’s government has never been 
granted to the draft, and the stipulation of Article XXIII, that the 
laws for which it provides ‘ shall be introduced,’ consequently remains 
unfulfilled. So long as it shall continue to be unfulfilled, the Vienna 
and Miirzsteg schemes of February and October 1903, and the 
establishment of the Financial Commission at the commencement 
of 1906, can be accepted only as palliatives even for the Macedonian 
vilayets to which they apply. They have not replaced Article XXTII. 
If they do not effectually remedy the misgovernment, the duty and 
accompanying right which result from what was done at Berlin, and 
the express stipulation which embodied them, are always there for the 
Powers to fall back on, and for the miserable inhabitants to quote 
against the Powers should they fail to do so. 

What has been said thus far is independent of the wisdom or 
justice of the policy which dictated the Treaty of Berlin. The merits 
of that policy will long remain one of the disputed questions of history, 
but it belongs to a stage in the dealings of the Christian Powers with 
the Ottoman Empire which is past, and which cannot properly be 
appreciated without placing oneself in a point of view which now 
is, or should be, obsolete. For a long time the West and North of 
Europe took only an ecclesiastical view of the matter, and, as the 
Greek Patriarchate then embraced all the Christians of the Balkans, 
they saw in them only Greeks. Afterwards the interest shifted to 
ethnology as bearing on politics, and since the Greek kingdom had 
become free and the ethnology of the other Balkan countries was 
imperfectly understood, outsiders saw little” in the Christian popula- 
tion of the latter but Slavs, with a leaning towards Russia. Now 
the emancipation of Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania has created 
new centres of atraction for the unemancipated_ Christians, their 
own internal organisation has been modified by the creation of 
the Bulgarian Exarchate and the grant of separate civil rights to the 
Vlachs, and, in spite of Ottoman misgovernment, their educational 
and material progress is beginning to make their development possible 


' The draft law is printed as the Parliamentary Paper, Turkey, No. 16 (1880) 
C. 2704 
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along their respective natural lines. At the same time we have been 
enlightened by the more thorough investigation of language and 
history, and we distinctly see them as they are—Bulgars, Serbs, 
Vlachs, Greeks, and Albanians, each with their own characteristics 
and tendencies. The controversies of the past may therefore well 
be buried, and all may agree in taking as their starting-point the 
situation made by the Treaty of Berlin, with the responsibility which 
it inevitably laid on its makers, whatever were their motives and 
whatever was their wisdom. 

But this is not all. We must consider the position of the European 
Powers towards the Sultan with reference to his misgovernment 
of those of his Christian subjects who were not placed afresh under 
his direct rule by the Treaty of Berlin. This consideration involves 
generally the principles of international law with regard to States 
recognised as independent, and, especially, certain stipulations of 
that treaty. As to the latter, by Article LXI, ‘the Sublime Porte 
undertakes to carry out without further delay the improvements 
and reforms demanded by local requirements in the provinces in- 
habited by Armenians, and to guarantee their security against the 
Circassians and Kurds. It will periodically make known the steps 
taken to this effect to the Powers, who will superintend their applica- 
tion.” Although that Article does not apply to the Balkans, it is 
worthy of being quoted as illustrating the attitude which the Powers 
take up, and which the Sultan submits to their taking up, with regard 
to Ottoman misgovernment. Then, by Article LXII, not only do the 
Powers: take note of the ‘spontaneous declaration’ of the Sublime 
Porte ‘to maintain the principle of religious liberty and give it the 
widest scope,’ but it is stipulated that ‘in no part of the Ottoman 
Empire shall difference of religion’ be a ground of incapacity for 
public employment, the exercise of any profession or the giving 
of evidence, and that the outward exercise of all forms of worship 
and the free working of ecclesiastical organisations shall be allowed. 
This and Article XXIII apply as stipulations to those Balkan localities 
of which it cannot be said that the Sultan’s direct government of 
them has the treaty as its legal origin. Next, what are the general 
principles of international law which, along with such stipulations, 
control the situation ? 

It will not be disputed that the independence which any individual 
can enjoy, whether an individual man in a State or an individual 
State in the world, must be limited by the necessary protection of his 
fellows against injury or nuisance. Nor will it be disputed that the 
cases of nuisance cannot be exhaustively enumerated, or the measure 
on which their character of nuisance depends defined, by any precise 
rules, national or international. Rules may provide adequately for 
other kinds of injury, but nuisance is an injury the appreciation of 
which is necessarily left in a State to judges and juries, and in the 
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world of States, so long as it shall be constituted as at present, to 
general opinion, enlightened by what the wisest minds can supply 
after calm and impartial reflection. Now it cannot plausibly be 
denied that extreme misgovernment in Turkey is a nuisance to the 
neighbouring European States. The Christian populations of Turkey 
are closely allied by blood, language, and religion to those of the 
neighbouring States. The intercourse between them, commercial, 
social, and intellectual, is intimate. The sufferings of the one, and 
every fresh outrage which forces those sufferings into prominence, 
are re-echoed among the others. A state of unrest is produced far 
beyond the frontiers. The neighbouring governments, in order 
to prevent their subjects and the refugees among them from rushing 
to the assistance of their friends under Ottoman rule, must be per- 
petually on the alert, and are driven to repressive measures, irksome 
to their subjects and not called for by anything in their own condi- 
tion. And, in spite of all precautions, raids and frontier incidents 
perpetually take place and threaten international peace. 

It is no answer to this to say that the inconvenience to which 
neighbouring governments are exposed is the fault of their own sub- 
jects, who ought to bear with composure the spectacle of a misgovern- 
ment which affects them not physically but only morally. Laws exist 
for men, with all their moral as well as their physical characters and 
limitations, and must not attempt to impose burdens too great for 
human nature to endure. Reason and custom are the two great 
sources of international law. Reason does not carry the rights which 
belong to Turkey as an independent State to a point incompatible 
with the good order, material and moral, of neighbouring countries. 
And that custom does not do so is proved by the interventions of 
which Turkey has been so often the object, that the permanent tute- 
lage of Europe over her has been maintained by statesmen of repute 
as a principle of European law. 

Nor is it an answer to say that much of the disorder in Macedonia 
consists of outrages committed by Bulgars, Greeks and Vlachs on 
one another, of which the Sultan himself has reason to complain, 
and which are the local expression of rivalries extending to the neigh- 
bouring States and sometimes arraying them in mutual conflicts. 
There is much truth in the facts thus alleged, but if the Sultan cannot 
keep order in his own dominions, or if to keep order he has recourse 
not to civilised means of repression but to massacre, he loses all claim 
to be regarded as a ruler to whom international law can apply. 

Nor, again, is it an answer to say that the evils arising from the 
Sultan’s misgovernment only affect the neighbouring States, and 
do not justify intervention by the remoter States of Europe, such 
as England. The fact just mentioned, that the discords between 
the Christian inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire are particular 
manifestations of discords extending to the neighbouring States, 
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points out that for their appeasement, and the establishment of 
order on a basis equitable to all, the influence and authority of the 
remoter Powers are especially desirable. There are probably some 
who denounce it as quixotic that England should interest herself 
in the well-being of the Balkan Peninsula, even as a sharer in the 
European Concert. Pym, at the beginning of the Long Parliament, 
in answer to someone who said, ‘God mend all!’ said, ‘ We must 
help Him to mend it.’ We will not spend many words in proving 
that similar help is as necessary in the affairs of the world as in those 
of a nation. They would be wasted, for a man will be selfish or 
altruistic in both, as his nature is. We will rather observe that 
@ nation which has so much at stake as England has in all parts of 
the earth cannot safely hold aloof from the efforts of the other Powers 
toactincommon. The European Concert aims at giving an equality of 
satisfaction to the interests, or supposed interests, of all its members. 
It adds a standing council to the old machinery of the balance of 
power. If any Power withdrew from it, a stone, perhaps a key- 
stone, would be withdrawn from the fabric which it sustains, and 
the whole might be dissolved in a conflict which in all probability 
would involve the separatist Power as well as the rest. This is a 
matter of policy, but it is not the less justified by international law, 
which, like all law, can only exist in a society possessing some degree 
of stability. So far, therefore, as the interests or supposed interests 
extend which threaten the stability of Europe, as they certainly 
do extend to the concerns of the Ottoman Empire and its Christian 
population, international law allows to all European Powers, even 
the most remote, the right of intervening for their arrangement. 
The duty which it imposes is not that of abstention, but that of acting 
only in conformity with justice and humanity. 

It has been said above that the point beyond which States are 
not bound to tolerate the nuisance caused to them by the internal 
condition of one of their number must, in the present constitution 
of the world, depend on their own honest and best opinion. This 
results from the fact that international law, like all other law, is 
made by and for a society, and therefore can exist in its fulness only 
between units—men if we are speaking of national law, peoples if we 
are speaking of international law—which possess a common standard 
of life and common ideas on which that standard is grounded. Turkey 
itself furnishes an illustration of the truth that where such a com- 
munion is wanting the same rules cannot prevail as where it is present. 
In their ideas of marriage and the family, and of what is requisite for 
the due administration of justice, the Ottomans differ so widely 
from the European standards that they have to tolerate a jurisdiction 
vested in foreign consuls, and some immixture by foreigners even 
in the native jurisdiction, which in a Christian country would be 
deemed derogatory to its independence. And the consequences of 
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the difference cannot be limited to those which have already been 
drawn‘ from it. When the oppression and outrage which characterise 
the government of Turkey, or are allowed by its weakness or partiality 
to take place under it, reach a height incompatible with the quiet 
which other States expect to enjoy among themselves, measures 
may be taken which would be derogatory to the independence of a 
State standing on the same social plane with its fellows. The old 
writers on ‘the law of nature and nations’ might base their system 
on the assumption that all rulers owing allegiance to no superior 
meet one another as equals in a state of nature. That assumption 
was not out of harmony with the facts of the world for which they 
sought to legislate, a world which did not include Turkey and really 
lived on one social plane. But, applied in a wider world, it would 
lead to the absurd conclusion that the King of England might not 
put down and subjugate a cannibal chief. In the actual world of 
Europe it will not warrant a condemnation of the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin, even independently of the history which led up to 
them. Those stipulations, and a fortiori the Vienna and Miirzsteg 
schemes and the Financial Commission, are justified by any sane 
view of international law, and must be taken to represent the minimum 
to obtain the enforcement of which the British Government is entitled 
to use its influence with the other Powers. 
J. WESTLAKE. 
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THE RACE SUICIDE SCARE 


Ir appears from two lengthy communications in The Times of the 
llth and 16th of October that Mr. Sidney Webb and the Fabian 
Society have been directing their attention to our declining birth-rate, 
and have come to the conclusion that, unless the profession of mother- 
hood is municipalised, there is great danger of ‘ national deterioration 
or as an alternative of this country falling to the Irish or the Jews’ 
—and ultimately possibly even to the Chinese—presumably on account 
of the superior fertility of these races. ‘In order,’ says Mr. Webb, 
‘that a due number of children may be born, and that they may be 
born rather of the self-controlled and foreseeing members of each class 
than of those who are reckless or improvident, we must alter the balance 
of considerations in favour of the child-producing family.’ And again, 
‘ We shall, indeed, have to face the problem of the systematic endow- 
ment of motherhood, and place this most indispensable of all pro- 
fessions upon an honourable economic basis.’ 

According to Mr. Webb, the majority of English married people 
have, since 1851, for some new undisclosed reason and in some 
mysterious manner, simultaneously resolved to limit—perhaps we 
should say more strictly limit—the number of their children, and 
this, he holds, is conclusively proved by the statistics of the declining 
birth-rate. Curiously enough, as Mr. Webb points out, the birth 
statistics of all European nations, with the very significant exception 
of Russia, show similar results. In fact the figures of the Registrar 
General’s Report show that in fifteen European countries the birth- 
rate culminated about 1876, and has from that date everywhere, except 
in Russia, steadily declined. On these facts and some reports of 
unusual character collected by the Fabian Society, Mr. Webb’s 
conclusions are based. 

But it is not to be believed that the peoples of civilised Europe 
have, with one accord and without ostensible cause, suddenly resolved 
to change their old use and wont on such an important and personal 
matter, and we must look for some other explanation of the decline of 
the birth-rate in England and throughout Continental Europe. 

The important question at issue, which Mr. Webb ignores, is not the 
birth-rate, but the rate at which the population is increasing, and that 
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depends as much on the deaths as on the births. If Mr. Webb and the 
Fabian Society had examined the statistics of deaths, as well as of 
births, in the Registrar-General’s Reports, they would have found, that 
while the birth-rate in fifteen European nations culminated about 1876 
and, with the exception of Russia, subsequently continuously declined, 
the death-rate began to fall off about the same time and has continued 
to do so almost as rapidly as the birth-rate, with this result, that the net 
increase of population per 1,000is now about as great as it formerly was. 
The prevalence of war and cholera among Continental nations interferes 
with close comparisons between their birth and death rates, but the 
English statistics in the following table clearly demonstrate the fact, 
that the ratio of growth of our population is now little less than it 
was when the birth-rate was at its maximum ; and, if the death-rate 
of children under twelve months old had decreased in the same pro- 
portion as of those above that age, the rate of increase would have 
been even greater. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Averages per Thousand of the Population 





} 7 
| } | Natural 
— | Marriages | Births Deaths Increases 


| 99-4 89 

1-50 . oo! 2 826 | 224 10-2 

1851-60. . .| 169 | 841 | 2292 119 

1864-70. . .| 166 | 852 | 22°5 12°7 
| 


| Byears,1888-40. . .| 156 | 81 
184 





1871-80 . ; . 16°2 | 85°4 21°4 140 
1881-90 . ‘ . 149 | 824 19°1 13°38 
1891-1900. ° 15°7 | 29°9 18°2 117 
1901-1905 . . 15°6 28°1 160 121 














During the last fifty years it will be admitted there has been a 
great improvement in the condition of the masses of the people, and 
we can at once see how that should favourably affect the death-rate ; 
but why should a decreasing death-rate or the improved condition of 
the people cause the birth-rate to decrease ? 

It may be natural to assume, as Mr. Webb and others before him 
have done, that improved conditions of life would tend to increase the 
birth-rate, but that is not Nature’s way, for instead of tending to 
increase the birth-rate, increased well-being has the opposite effect. 
With improved conditions of life the fertility of plants and animals 
(including man) declines, and increases when they are exposed to 
such unfavourable conditions as would threaten the extinction of the 
species.' In other words, fertility increases as the intensity of the 
struggle for existence increases, and declines with its decline. The 


' This law was first promulgated by Doubleday in 1841, and rejected by Mill. 
See Principles of Political Economy, ch. x. 
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last efforts of life are devoted rather to the maintenance of species 
than to the preservation of the individual. 

Mr. Webb’s own figures show that the birth-rate is much 
higher in the poorest districts than among the well-to-do, and he 
laments that under present conditions our population is replenished 
chiefly by the offspring of degenerates. But, statistics apart, this law 
of fertility is fully established by common observation and practice. 
An exposed tree growing on infertile soil is covered with seed, whereas 
a thriving tree growing on a fertile soil and in a sheltered locality 
bears very little. The gardener induces the thriving fruit tree to 
produce fruit instead of wood by cutting back its roots, and so 
diminishing its supply of food ; on the other hand, many of his finest 
flowers protected from any struggle for existence are seedless. The 
breeder who, to improve his stock, must keep them in great comfort 
on abundance of food, finds his greatest difficulty in their tendency to 
sterility. 

Seeing then that this law of fertility governs not only the animal 
but also the vegetable kingdom, may we not safely conclude that 
human volition has little to do with the birth-rate, and also hold that the 
birth-rate of a nation is inversely proportional to the well-being of is 
people ? 

Malthus, J.S. Mill, and Huxley arrived at erroneous conclusions on 
the growth of population, because they were ignorant of or rejected this 
law of fertility, and also because they did not recognise the essential 
difference between man and all other animals in this respect, that 
man alone does anything to increase his food—all other animals, at 
best, only store what Nature provides for them. 

By the light of Nature’s law of fertility, it is clearly manifest that 
the decline of the birth-rate is due to the improved condition of the 
masses, and the exception of Russia proves the general rule. The 
growth of the well-being of the humbler classes in England began with 
the abolition of the Corn Laws and the adoption of Free Trade, but 
the improvement did not begin to affect the birth-rate until a new 
generation arrived at child-bearing age. On the Continent of Europe, 
it may be suggested thet the improvement in the conditions of life 
of the people began after the revolutions of 1848, and thus the dates 
of the decline of the birth-rate on the Continent and in England 
coincide. Let us hope that Russia, the exception, will soon follow 
the example of all other European nations, and thereby provide 
conclusive evidence of the growing welfare of her people. 

Mr. Webb attributes the slight increase of the birth-rate in Ireland 
to the influence of the Roman Catholic religion ; but the birth-rate has 
declined in Italy and Spain, Roman Catholic countries, and is lowest 
in France, where the exceptional paucity of children is probably 
largely an effect of the Code Napoléon’s restriction of paternal 
rights in the testamentary disposal of property. It may be doubtful 
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whether Ireland is an exception to the general law, that when the 
existence of a species is threatened fertility increases, for although the 
condition of the people in Ireland has of recent years improved, the 
persistent decline of its population indicates unfavourable conditions 
of life. 

These conclusions, based on the true meaning of vital statistics, 
teach us to regard with great suspicion the doctrines of those who 
condemn Nature’s social arrangements and seek to teach us how 
they may be improved. A century ago, Malthus, the doctrinaire 
on population of his day, inveighed against the excessive birth-rate 
that was, as he alleged, the cause of the great misery and want then 
prevalent, and could not be obviated by any agrarian or other 
legislative reforms. Now the doctrinaires of to-day complain that 
the birth-rate is too low, and recommend us to take the business 
of reproduction out of Nature’s hand and stimulate, or at least 
encourage, a more rapid growth of the population. Have they 
considered what the outcome would now be, had the birth-rate of 
35 per 1,000 in 1875 been maintained, with the death-rate reduced 
to 15, and the net increase of population 20 instead of 13 per 1,000 ? 

The following table shows that the growth of population is not 
determined exclusively by the births, and also that the value of the 
births, in adding to the population, is highest in England : 


Average per 1,000 Population 





| Increase of Tnorease of 
Year } Births A | Population per | 
Population | “1,000 Births 


(1879 50°0 15°2 804 
1899 49°0 180 867 
1875 40°7 141 846 
“ 1903 84°5 14°7 426 
1875 35'4 127 | 359 


Russia 


Prussia . 





England. . 3 1908 28-4 13-0 458 


Russia, with the highest birth-rate in Europe, has also the largest 
rate of increase of population. This rapid growth of population 
necessarily aggravates the troubles of her unhealthy social state, and 
may be an effort of Nature to hasten reform in that unhappy country. 
Prussia’s birth-rate has decreased from 40°7 in 1875 to 34°5 in 1903, 
and yet the addition to the population in 1903 was °6 per 1,000 greater 
than in 1875, when the birth-rate was 62 per 1,000 higher. In 
England the birth-rate fell 7 per 1,000 between 1875 and 1903, but the 
addition to the population was greater in 1903 than in 1875 by ‘3 
per 1,000. 

Let us leave Nature and the natural instincts of the English 
people to regulate the birth-rate, and let us take better care of the babies 
vouchsafed to us. The mortality among infants is the great blot in 
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our vital statistics, and Mr. Webb deserves our best thanks for inviting 
public attention to the necessity of doing much more than heretofore, 
to help them to live and to grow up, strong and healthy members of 
society. 

The far-reaching effects of Nature’s law of fertility bear closely 
on aspirations and opinions now prevalent. From the superior 
fertility of the poorer classes, it follows that population is renewed 
from below and not from above. Families of the higher classes 
disappear by infertility or degeneration, and are replaced from the 
lower classes, who then inherit the advantages of their predecessors. 
Nature thus, without injustice or partiality, gives in turn to individuals 
of every class a fair opportunity of securing her favours. Natural law 
is the true Socialist, the great leveller of all classes, and distributes 
systematically, what are considered the advantages of this world. 

Mr. Webb, contrary, it would seem, to his Socialistic principles, 
regrets the superior fertility of the poorer classes, which, as we have 
seen, gives them an upward lift in the social scale, because he anti- 
cipates national deterioration must be the result. But let him be 
comforted; Nature’s laws do not vary, and the society of the present 
day is the outcome of the law of fertility he deprecates. 

If we regard the results of the law of fertility in another aspect, it 
may be assumed that the higher ranks of society have gained their 
ascendency by possessing some natural advantage over their fellows ; 
but if they in their turn disappear and are replaced by the lower 
classes, usually considered more or less degenerate, what comes of 
the Darwinian theory, that man was evolved by the accumulation 


of beneficial differences ? 
JAMES W. Barcuay. 
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ISLAM IN INDIA—A STUDY AT ALIGARH 


THE time may come when Europeans will be called upon to cease 
disputing among themselves for the overlordship of Asia, and turn to 
consider whether the Asiatic, educated, armed, and taught by example 
the strength of national patriotism, will not take steps to rid himself 
of all European overlords, to whatsoever alien race they may belong. 
Those who have studied Oriental thought and who know how com- 
paratively recent is the impassable breach (if, indeed, it be even now 
quite impassable) between East and West, have realised that if there 
be still much that Europe can teach Asia, there is also much that she 
could with profit learn from Asia. These scholars and thinkers—their 
number grows steadily year by year—will not regret a future turn of 
the tide, viewing it with the impartial gaze of the historian and the 
philosopher ; but it is the part of the statesman to watch the swirls 
and eddies of the present, to steer through immediate difficulties rather 
than to attempt to estimate where the next flood may touch or what 
the next ebb may uncover. From this narrower standpoint we may 
take it for granted (pace Mr. Gokkale and his like) that politically 
the Oriental is not ready to supplant the European in the supreme 
administration of those countries to which we have given, by Western 
methods, peace, justice, and a material prosperity greater than any 
they have enjoyed before. I would speak, however, not for the 
European in general, but for my own race in particular, which has had 
a larger share than all others in the government of Asia. We have 
good reason, as I believe, to be content with the results of our labours 
taken as a whole; we have some reason for doubting the desirability 
of pursuing in every particular our former course, which has in 
certain directions, at any rate in India, led to results that are not 
reassuring. Ali the more, therefore, is there cause for taking into 
account and fostering every element that may be of use in the task 
that lies before us. 

Now, there is one element in India, and that not an unimportant 
one, which is universally admitted to be on the side of English 
rule—the Mohammedan population. The loyalty of Islam has 
not wavered in spite of a tendency, resulting in our minds from 
the indifference born of security, to regard it with rather less than 
special favour; in spite, moreover, of a growing anti-foreign spirit 
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which has manifested itself in other parts of the Mohammedan 
world. Pan-Islamism has not been without its political agents, its 
missionaries, and its revolutionary pamphlets in India ; but though it is 
now more than twenty years since they first made their appearance 
there, they do not seem to have stirred the imagination, or even to 
have gained the ear of any appreciable number of the inhabitants. 
Most noticeable was it that during the recent dispute with the Sultan 
over the Sinaitic boundary, when war or peace with the Khalif of Islam 
hung in an even balance, there was no inflammatory preaching in 
Indian mosques nor any evidence of a divided allegiance. The causes 
of this phenomenon may possibly be far to seek. No doubt the faith 
is different in India from what it is among the Arabs or the Turks. 
Whether it be that there, as in Persia, Mohammedanism was not a 
natural outcome of national thought, but a religion imposed by con- 
querors, or whether the speculative tendencies of the metaphysical 
Hindu mind have worked upon and modified its prejudices, it is 
evident that the strictness of the law is loosened and the possibilities 
of development thereby increased. Islam in India may be compared 
with Roman Catholicism in England. While the true believers are 
perfectly willing to recognise the somewhat academic authority of the 
Khalif in matters spiritual, just as English Roman Catholics have 
always been ready to admit that a like authority is vested in the 
Papal See, neither community could allow the right of political inter- 
ference to pass unquestioned—in the case of India it is scarcely correct 
to say that it has ever been urged, though it cannot be denied that 
the Sultan of Turkey might be sufficiently unwise to insist on certain 
hitherto more or less shadowy claims on temporal obedience which in 
times of stress would cause a considerable amount of heart-burning 
in the breasts of the faithful, just as similar demands from Rome 
vexed the spirits of the loyal subjects of Queen Elizabeth. If this 
contingency were to arise, the issue would depend partly on what 
response the Government of India had previously made tu such 
expressions of Mohammedan opinion as that which was recently 
offered to Lord Minto, and partly on the innate force of the feeling of 
loyalty which our rule has inspired—a feeling due to the conviction 
that Islam fares better at the hands of the English than it would at 
the hands of, let us say, the Poona Brahmins. The Viceroy his 
given grounds for believing that the Government is anxious to do its 
part in cultivating the good will of Mohammedans ; how pronounced 
is that good will can be realised best by specific examples, of which one 
of the most salient is the rise and growth of the Mahommedan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh. 

I am tempted to doubt whether such an institution could have been 
established in any other Mohammedan country than India, where its 
success has been helped forward by the peculiar conditions which I 
have briefly indicated. The strength and the deep significance of 
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the college at Aligarh lie in the fact that its conception and its execution 
are due entirely to native enterprise : it would be truer to say that they 
are due to the vigour and enthusiasm of a man who deserves to rank 
among the master minds of his faith. The reformers of Islam have 
hitherto been little influenced by the West ; they have arisen in coun- 
tries remote from the touch of European civilisation. Such men as 
the Mahdi and the Senoussi in the Soudan, or ’Abdu’l Wahhab in 
the deserts of Central Arabia, have been concerned only with the 
internal aspects of their creed. They have inculcated a return to the 
primitive fervour of the early Khalifs, to the primitive purity of the 
faith before it had been overlaid by the accretions of time or dis- 
figured by customs alien to it, borrowed from the alien civilisations 
which it subdued. These men narrowed rather than widened the 
foundations. But Sir Sayyid Ahmed, the founder of the Mohammedan 
College at Aligarh, was of another temper, and he lived in close rela- 
tionship with modern thought as introduced into India by the English. 
His story is as instructive as his example is admirable. 

Sayyid Ahmed Khan was one of the few who before the year 1857 
had made up his mind that the future of India lay with the English 
and not with the decrepit Mogul Empire. The Mohammedan com- 
munity, ignorant and backward, held his views in abhorrence, and 
when he learnt the English language—a study which was considered 
contrary to the true observance of Islam—he was declared a Kaffir, 
an infidel. His friends and relatives were forbidden to have inter- 
course with him, and for some years he lived an outcast from every 
society around him. But even in those days the decree of the Mollahs 
was felt to be unduly severe, and finally a woman, a cousin of the 
Sayyid, defied it and invited him to visit her. While they were sitting 
at meat, she put her hand into the dish of the proscribed man and 
ate of the food that he had touched. Her boldness turned the scales, 
and Sayyid Ahmed was received back into the bosom of the faith in 
spite of his dangerous opinions. He directed all his energies to the 
problem on the solution of which he believed that the future happiness 
of his country depended ; he set himself to promote a better under- 
standing between his co-religionists and the foreign conqueror. Then 
came the Mutiny, and with it, so he feared, the deathblow to his 
hopes. He could not battle against the bitterness that it left behind ; 
the race antagonism was too strong for him, and in despair he resolved 
to abandon his work and to leave India for ever. He had ability, he 
had a competency, he would betake himself to a country where an 
insuperable race barrier would no longer stand in his way. But more 
generous counsels prevailed. He reflected that his poorer countrymen 
would be unable to escape from the miseries that followed upon 
the Mutiny, and he resolved to stay and help them to find the true 
remedy, as he conceived it, for their ills. At that time—nor I believe 
have the conditions changed materially to-day—the Mohammedans 
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availed themselves less than any other community in India of the 
educational advantages which the English Government held out to the 
country. ‘The social conditions of our community,’ said Sir Sayyid 
Ahmed, ‘ the traditions of the past, to which time has lent a charm no 
less vague than prejudicial, the religious feelings inculcated in our 
earliest infancy, have been, and still are, obstacles to a thorough 
appreciation of English education.’' There was a profound indif- 
ference to all education, and even now comparatively rich men are 
content to give their sons a meagre training under an ignorant holy 
man. Sayyid Ahmed tried to combat this lethargy. He wished his 
fellow-believers to share in the brilliant future which he foresaw for 
India under English rule, and to this end it was essential that they 
should not close their doors to Western science and Western thought. 
The reconciliation of East and West to their mutual advantage, this 
was his policy ; and how far-sighted a policy it was, future genera- 
tions will be able to judge better than we. After ten years of struggle 
he succeeded in 1870 in forming a committee to inquire into the 
causes that kept Mohammedans from the State schools and to find a 
way of directing their favourable attention to secular education. 
Prizes were offered for essays on education, with the result that thirty- 
two such essays were sentin. The committee weighed the suggestions 
contained in them, and came to the conclusion that they pointed 
to the necessity of founding a college to meet the needs of the Moham- 
medans. The following year a Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College 
Fund Committee was formed to collect subscriptions, and in 1875 the 
work of education was begun with the opening of a school at Aligarh. 
Two years later, Lord Lytton laid the foundation-stone of the college. 
The English Government has taken a warm and a practical interest 
in Sir Sayyid Ahmed’s efforts, and a long roll of distinguished Anglo- 
Indian names is cited among the benefactors of the college, but the 
main part of the funds has been raised from the Indians themselves. 
Chief among the pious donors is the Nizam of Hyderabad, whose 
enlightened Prime Minister, Sir Salar Jung, was one of the first to 
recognise the importance of the movement. Nor did money come only 
from Mohammedan sources, for Sir Sayyid Ahmed had drawn out 
his scheme upon so liberal a principle that he was able to appeal to the 
Hindu population also. Between 1875 and 1877 the number of the 
pupils rose from 11 to 270, and the income of the college from Rs. 5,500 
to Rs. 44,000. 

The objects of the foundation—I can do no better than quote Sir 
Sayyid Ahmed—were ‘to reconcile Oriental learning with Western 
literature and science, to make the Musulmans of India worthy and 
useful subjects of the British Crown, to inspire in them that loyalty 
which springs not from servile submission to foreign rule, but from 
genuine appreciation of the blessings of good government.’* There 

} Address to Lord Lytton, 1877. ? Address to Lord Lytton, 1877. 
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is a generous ring about these words which places the author of them 
in the forefront of liberal thought. He lays equal stress upon the 
religious training of the students. ‘ We have made provision,’ he says, 
‘for those necessities of Mohammedan education which are not fully 
provided for by any other college. We have made religious instruc- 
tion both for Shiahs and Sunnis an integral part of our education, 
and we have thus an excellent means of improving the morals of our 
students. We prefer to lay stress on the principles of morality rather 
than on the details of ritual.’* His ideal was to train good citizens, 
no less physically than mentally : ‘ along with intellectual and moral 
training, manly sports are encouraged,’* and he dwells frequently 
upon the importance of the latter. To this end he modelled his 
institution upon the great English public schools: it may be ques- 
tioned whether a better model could be found, given that the students 
can be persuaded that the acquisition of learning, though not the sole 
end of man, is an important item in his early training. The success 
that crowned his work was earned over and over again by a life-time 
of wise endeavour. His freedom from narrow sectarianism cannot be 
exemplified better than by the fact that he preferred to use the sums 
at his disposal—never sufficient for his need—in enlarging the college 
buildings rather than in completing the mosque, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ what- 
ever else my countrymen may leave unfinished, they will certainly 
finish the mosque.’ At his death in 1898 the college passed through 
a time of stress. A debt of about a lakh of rupees hung over it, and 
in the internal management the guidance of the directing hand was 
sorely missed. These difficulties were overcome partly by the muni- 
ficence of those who honoured his memory and partly by the generosity 
and devotion of the Principal, the late Mr. Theodore Beck. The Nawab 
Mohsin ul Mulk, a former Minister of the Nizam, stepped into Sir 
Sayyid Ahmed’s place as secretary of the committee, a position which 
he adorns with an admirable fidelity to the precepts of his predecessor. 

The pinch of limited means has not yet ceased. It is scarcely 
to be expected that a community which has long been indifferent 
and even hostile to progress should be aroused at once by the voice 
of the reformer. But the leaders of the movement are fully conscious 
that support must come mainly from their own people. Their motto, 
as the Nawab Mohsin ul Mulk was careful to state in conversing with 
me, is ‘self-help ’—the English phrase sounded no less strangely to 
my ears in the midst of his liquid Persian periods than did the senti- 
ment on the lips of an Oriental. The college buildings bear evidence 
of lack of means. The lodgings of the boys, built round large quad- 
rangles, fall short of the ideal in details of sanitation. One of the 
courts was erected as a temporary house to accommodate the increased 
number of students who apply for admittance now that the fame 
of Aligarh has spread, but the money to rebuild it has never been 

* Address to Sir Auckland Colvin, 1888. * Address to Lord Ripon, 1884. 
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forthcoming. Yet more rooms are needed: every year applicants 
are turned away for lack of accommodation. It must be remembered 
that the influx of students does not improve the financial position of 
the college, for the fees, though they are considered heavy in India 
(we in England should beastonished atthe insignificance of the amount), 
are not sufficient to cover the expenses of each boy’s education. 
Money is needed for scholarships, money to engage more English 
teachers, to separate the school from the college and set it up as an 
independent establishment elsewhere, and above all to carry out the 
cherished project of raising Aligarh to the position of a university, 
conferring its own degrees independently of Allahabad or Calcutta. 
When this is done there is no reason why it should not become, as 
Sir Sayyid Ahmed’s courageous fancy pictured it when he started the 
little school of eleven pupils, a great seat of Mohammedan learning, 
an unquenchable source from which shall spring a regenerated Islam, 
true to its own principles and not incapable of throwing aside obsolete 
traditions. 

This is not the place, nor am I the person qualified, to give a 
detailed account of the working of the college or of the difficulties 
which the governors have to encounter. I can only point to the 
spirit which actuates them. It is the spirit of the founder, wise and 
moderate ; it holds fast to the guiding rules of his conception, and 
particularly to that co-operation between Englishmen and Indians 
which was the keystone of his arch. Under Mr. Morison,’ the successor 
of Mr. Beck, the sympathy between the various elements of the govern- 
ing body did not diminish; indeed, it is to be noted that thecollege has 
been singularly fortunate in securing the devotion of those upon 
its staff. The outside observer cannot fail to be struck by the union 
at Aligarh of the New India and the Old. I had the pleasure of 
conversing with three of the native masters, who spoke English as 
well as I did. Their family history was curiously indicative of the 
race history of their country. One was a Shiah and came of a Persian 
stock. His ancestors had entered India with the first of the Moham- 
medan conquerors, seeking refuge from the persecution of the Abbaside 
Khalifs of Baghdad. They had settled down at Dig, in Bhuratpur, 
where they held lands. The other two were Sunnis ; their forbears 
also had come from the north with the Mohammedan invaders, but at 
a later date, and they had settled on the border, in the wild frontier 
country. I asked them whether it made any difference to their 
intercourse that they should belong to one of the great sects of Islam 
or to the other. One of the Sunnis replied that so little did it affect 
them that he had not known the creed of his Shiah colleague until 
long after their friendship had been established. The greatest breach 
in Islam is closing at Aligarh. 

It is to be hoped that some college annals will be kept other than 

5 Mr. Morison was succeeded in 1905 by Mr. W. A. J. Archbold. 
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mere business records, for the breath of India is romance and Aligarh 
is a very storehouse of strange and beautiful tales. The boys come 
from every quarter, even from Mohammedan countries as distant as 
the Malay States and Somaliland. Looking through a volume of 
speeches, I found one in which Sir Sayyid Ahmed congratulated the 
college on drawing its scholars from so far afield. ‘ We now have the 
pleasure,’ he said, ‘ of counting among our pupils Sardar Muhammad 
Yusuf Khan, one of the most important of the ruling chiefs in 
Baluchistan.’ * This boy’s story should be preserved in the archives 
lest in future centuries, when war shall have left the frontier, men 
should doubt whether such tales could be. He was the son of the 
Jam of Las Bela, who was blood enemy tohis great rival in Baluchistan, 
the Khan of Kelat, according to the customs of the frontier for the 
last 2,000 years and more. When the boy was about fourteen his 
father was persuaded to send him to Aligarh, both that he might 
learn wisdom and that he might serve as a pledge in the hands of the 
Indian Government for the Jam’s good behaviour. He was a charming, 
manly boy: ‘the most beautiful human being I ever saw,’ said Mr. 
Morison. He took kindly to the college life, excelled in games, and 
won the heart of all who came near him. When he had been two 
years at Aligarh the cup of his father’s iniquities was full ; the Indian 
Government deposed him and set up his sonin his place. So the boy 
went back to his own country, back from the ordered life of the 
nineteenth century to the medieval turbulence of the borders of 
India. He was accompanied by the faithful attendant he had brought 
with him, a member cf his father’s divan. But when he reached 
Las Bela, he found that nothing was further from the Jam’s thoughts 
than to submit to the decree of the Government ; he was engaged in 
preparing another expedition against Kelat, and he insisted that his son 
should go out with him. The boy had seen something of India, and 
he tried to persuade his father that it was useless to resist the English ; 
but the old Jam had never left Baluchistan, and he paid no heed 
to his son’s warnings. The boy held out for six months and then 
gave way, and the two set out together against Kelat. Now, the 
Jam had a brother who desired nothing more than that both the father 
and the son should fall in battle, so that Las Bela might revert to 
him. He gathered an army and pursued the pair, promising the 
Indian Government that the boy, at least, he would bring back alive. 
He chased them into the hills and forced them to take refuge in a 
cave. But when their water and provisions were near done, the 
Jam resolved to die fighting, and he led the charge at the head of what 
followers remained to him. They were all shot down by his brother’s 
men ; the Jam himself was killed, but the story goes that the boy 
was only wounded, and that his uncle searched for him on the battle- 
field and gave him his quietus. The old follower who had accompanied 
* Address to Mr. Justice Straight, 1891. 
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the boy to Aligarh refused to submit to his master’s murderer ; he 
came back to the college and took service with the Principal. He 
was at Delhi during the Durbar fortnight and attended the Friday 
prayers at the Jumma Musjid, at which all the Mohammedan chiefs 
were present. There he saw the family foe, the Khan of Kelat, and 
the treacherous brother of the old Jam. ‘I salaamed,’ he said, ‘to 
the Khan of Kelat, but I would give no salaam to the Jam of Las 
Bela.’ The boy Yusuf had been engaged to a beautiful girl, and 
after his death she put on widow’s weeds, and every year she makes 
lamentation over his grave. This pitiful love-story has touched the 
imagination of the wild tribesmen of Baluchistan, and already it has 
been strung into rhymes that bid fair to take rank as folk-songs, in 
which the name of Yusuf of Las Bela is coupled with that of Yusuf, 
the famous lover of Zuleikha. Such tales as this might fill the romantic 
annals of Aligarh, and to the student of history every detail of them is 
suggestive. 

It was late in the afternoon when we were taken over the college. 
Though the rose-bushes in the Principal’s garden were in full bloom, 
the air was sharp with the touch of evening cold that makes winter 
in northern India the most delicious of seasons. We were shown 
halls and class-rooms, the reading-room of the club, the rooms in 
which the boys lived, adorned, mutatis mutandis, not unlike those of 
an Eton house. At length we came to the kitchen where the 
chupatties were baking for the evening meal. Now, the head of 
the kitchen is no less than a descendant of the Moguls—how, indeed, 
should it be otherwise at Aligarh, where the new age catches hands 
with the old, so little removed from it in years, so widely in sentiment ? 
He is a grandson of Bahadur Shah, the last of the Emperors of Delhi. 
At the time of the Mutiny he was a child, but he remembers how his 
mother appealed to the old Emperor for protection when Delhi fell, and 
how the Emperor answered that he could protect no one—not even 
himself. So they fled, the mother and child, to Humayun’s Tomb, 
and thence into the neighbouring villages, where they lived by 
pawning her jewels. When he grew to be a man he attempted to 
recover some of his father’s property; but this was impossible, for 
the time had elapsed during which compensation might be claimed. 
He draws a pittance of five rupees a month from the Indian Govern- 
ment—that is all that remains to him of the empire of his forefathers. 
While we talked of him, he entered, a tall and dignified old man. 
I saluted him in halting Persian, and said that I had heard his history. 
He bowed his head and answered gravely : ‘ It is true that I am the 
son of kings.’ And so we left him among his cooking-pots, a waif 
of the stormy past cast up on to the tranquil beaches of Aligarh. 

Sunset found us in the playing-fields—I revert unconsciously 
to the terminology of Eton—where we were introduced to the captain 
of the Eleven. At that moment there came round the corner of the 
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mosque the Maulvi, a man full of years; long-robed, and wrapped 
moreover in the sacrosanctity of a fourfold pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He, I understood, had been a difficult element in the college. He 
was a Mohammedan of the old school, little attuned to the note Sir 
Sayyid Ahmed had sounded. He had lived four years in the Holy 
City and talked beautiful colloquial Arabic, an accomplishment rare 
in India, where the knowledge of Arabic is generally of a purely 
religious character. It was the hour of sunset prayer, and we had 
only time to exchange a few hurried compliments as we walked round 
to the front of the mosque—the mosque which, as Sir Sayyid Ahmed 
predicted, has not failed of completion. Shiah and Sunni pray there 
side by side, though under different domes, and the body of the founder 
lies buried there, watching over the work of reconciliation and re- 
generation which his life began. The old Maulvi stepped into his 
place by the mehrab, the boys came trooping in from the cricket 
field, performing the prescribed ablutions at the tank before the 
mosque, and throwing off their indiarubber-soled cricket shoes upon 
the steps as they entered. Behind the domes lay the last red of 
sunset, within the darkening mosque the supplicants rose and fell in 
the customary prostrations, and over the quiet college courts there 
rested the spirit of Sayyid Ahmed’s teaching, pious reverence for the 
past, great promise for the future, and the peace that comes of 


understanding. 


GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 





THE ESCAPE OF THE DUCHESSE 
D'ANGOULEME DURING ‘THE HUNDRED 
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FROM THE DIARY OF THE LATE SAMUEL BEAZLEY 


[The following extracts are from the diary of my late father relating to his 
stay in Bordeaux, April 1815, during ‘ the hundred days.’—Emity A. TRIBE. | 
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Monday, 2nd April [1815). 
My Dearest Moruer,—lI write but for a moment, but I know it is to 
give you pleasure. I am escaped from France—I am on the sea to 
Spain and send this into the despatch ship. 
I am in the Wanderer with the unfortunate but estimable Duchesse 


oo 


—s 
Lael 


d’Angouléme—a Ship of War, so that there is no danger, and you, 
my dear Mother and Sister, may rest easy. From Bilbao if the D. d’A. 
does not come speedily to England I shall find some method. From 
thence I will write a full account of my coming off, which will be not a 
little interesting. 


God bless you, God bless you all. 
Samu. BEAZLEY. 


BoNAPARTE’S RETURN. 


The first rumour of this most extraordinary occurrence met my 
ear at some of the small villages in the south as early as the 4th of 
March. I found faint reports of his having quitted Elba at almost 
every place at which I stopped in my way to Bordeaux, but treated 
them as the chimerical invention of some of the many who still chose 
to prefer him to the new Government. 

The official intelligence of his having landed at Cannes, near the 
very spot where he finished his memorable flight from Egypt, did not 
arrive at Bordeaux until the night of the 9th although he arrived in 
France on the Ist. This intelligence was brought by three successive 
couriers from Paris, while the Duke and Duchess d’Angouléme were 
at the ball given to them by the merchants. The moment he quitted 
the ball-room, the Duke entered his travelling carriage and departed 
for Nismes. The next morning the news was publicly known. The 
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prefects who had assembled at Bordeaux to pay their respects to their 
Royal Highnesses were ordered to depart instantly for their prefectures. 
Proclamations were immediately issued by all the authorities exhorting 
the people to loyalty. Some individuals, calculating perhaps upon 
their knowledge of the French character, already began to fear the 
result, but the generality certainly looked upon it only as the 
forlorn hope of a man in despair, and had no doubt but that a 
few days would bring the intelligence of Bonaparte’s capture, or of 
his death. 

During several days no certain intelligence was received. We had 
heard of his being afraid of entering Grasse, that he had passed Grenoble 
leaving it on the left, and that he was at Sisteron. Reports were also 
afloat that it was his intention to enter Lyons on the 10th and Paris 
on the 20th, that he was paying his army by drafts payable at the 
latter place. His proclamations were not yet published, but every- 
body was astonished that he was not at once crushed in his progress, 
while pursuing his route with so few troops. At length about the 
18th we heard that he had actually entered Lyons on the intended 
day, that Grenoble had opened her gates to him, and that some 
troops had joined him. Proclamations were issued by the various 
marshals and generals sent against him, exhorting the very soldiers 
to their duty whom they themselves led to treason and placed on 
the side of Bonaparte. Here he was received—published his Pro- 
clamation, procured money, and issued decrees as Emperor of the 
French. Monsieur but just escaped through the means of Marshal 
Macdonald. 

During all this time he was entirely surrounded by troops of the 
King, but all kept at a sufficient distance to prevent any impediments 
being made to his journey. 

About this period we heard of the disgrace of Soult, and began 
to suspect that of several others. I was presented on the 12th to 
Madame, who preserved always a perfect appearance of tranquillity— 
showed herself to the public both in the streets and in the theatre, 
amid cries of ‘ Vive le Roi !’—and ‘ Nous mourrons tous pour vous.’ 

A general good spirit appeared to prevail, and we were induced to 
hope that with the National Guard we might keep Bordeaux as a 
communicating port with England, and preserve the whole of the 
south, so as to cut off Bonaparte’s retreat. 

The Duke d’Angouléme found the spirit pretty good in his excur- 
sion, but requested thirty of the National Guard to join him to serve 
as a bodyguard. Several days now again passed without any intelli- 
gence. Reports reached [us] of his having quitted Lyons, of his 
having been beaten by the French troops. In the meantime the 
National Guard increased, and the young men in the neighbourhood 
of Bordeaux were ready to arm themselves for the general cause, 
but there was a most unaccountable want of energy in the authorities 
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—indeed so little exertion was made that no one would have supposed 
@ revolution was threatening the country. 


BorpDEAvx. 


Wednesday, March 29.—My journey to La Réole had in some 
measure opened my eyes to the treachery by which the Princess 
was surrounded, even in the palace, and I began to suspect that the 
inactivity which charity would have designated want of energy 
only in fact proceeded from a worse and a deeper motive. At any 
rate I had seen enough to convince me that the want of energy was 
among the chiefs who ought to command and not among the people 
who were ready to obey. 

Impressed with these ideas and fearful of not expressing them 
verbally with sufficient force, I wrote a strong letter upon the subject, 
describing the wishes of a numerous body of the people to be em- 
ployed ; their impatience at being almost refused by General Decaen ; 
and the necessity for the formation of some rallying point. With the 
approbation of our Consul, I gave this letter to M. de Montmorenci 
for Madame, at the same time making an offer of my services in any 
way they might think proper to use them. 

In the meantime the three-coloured cockades and standards 
approached daily nearer and nearer ; their influence began to extend 
to the immediate vicinity of Bordeaux, and the people began openly 
to express their dissatisfaction at the backwardness and dilatory 
conduct of the governor and other authorities. Advanced guards of 
twenty and twenty-five men only were sent out to oppose the enemy, 
and these but ill-provided with ammunition ; while there was plenty 
of powder and ball in the city, and a general spirit and determination 
to defend it from the partisans of Bonaparte. 

Thursday, 30th—At length, after dinner with the British Consul 
at Buscat, on our return to town we found the Duke de Levis and M. de 
Montmorenci at the Town House in waiting, and so far impressed 
by their fears for the safety of the Princess as to propose her depar- 
ture from Bordeaux, a scheme which had already been agitated in 
the Council, but one which the Duchess was determined not to adopt 
but in the last extremity. The fears, however, of those by whom 
she was surrounded had so far influenced them as even to have led 
to their making preparations for their departure. After some little 
consultation, however, these gentlemen returned to the palace to 
await the intelligence which might be brought from the frigate at 
Pauillac by the midnight tide. 

The near approach of the partisans of Bonaparte, the doubt about 
the sentiments of the troops of the line in Bordeaux, in spite of the 
banquet which had been given to them all in the public gardens the 
day before, had also inspired distrust and fear in most of the English, 
a large party of whom were assembled also at the Vice-Consul’s to 
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consult on means of departure. The confidence of the whole city 
appeared to be weakened. Intelligence had come that the three- 
coloured flag had been hoisted at Blaye—it was still doubted, but the 
report had its effect. Several houses of the first consequence had 
suffered their bills to be protested ; commerce was more stagnated 
than ever, and upon the whole everything appeared very gloomy. 
I left the Consul for an hour to go to my lodgings, but returned to be 
in time for the arrival of the boat. The tide, however, serving very 
late, we waited till nearly one o’clock in the morning before it came. 

Friday, 31st—The despatches not only confirmed the intelligence 
of the three-coloured flag having been hoisted at Blaye with a royal 
salute of twenty-one guns, but also stated that the fortress had fired 
at a British merchant vessel that had passed down the river in the 
morning. The shot passed across the bows ; she anchored, pulled in 
her British colours and was then permitted to pass. The Consul, 
late as it was, immediately went with this intelligence to the palace, 
which had its consequent effect of increasing the anxiety of the Council 
for the safety of themselves and the Princess. On the Consul’s return 
despatches were sent by the midshipman to the ship and also to Lord 
Castlereagh, and on parting at two o’clock he desired me to be with 
him by eight, as a plan had been suggested at the palace with the 
execution of which they wished to entrust me. The defalcation of 
Blaye had rendered the situation of Bordeaux more critical than ever. 
It had cut off the communication between the city and the British 
frigate by water, and even suggested the possibility of the soldiers 
crossing the river and preventing even that by land. 

The circumstance of Blaye ought, however, immediately to have 
opened the eyes of the Princess and her Council to the treacherous 
conduct of Decaen. To take possession of this fortress by some 
troops whose fidelity was undoubted had been one of the earliest 
suggestions, I believe, of the Council, and certainly of all the men of 
sense in Bordeaux, and, when first proposed, the task had been an 
easy one, for at that time the attempt of Bonaparte was considered 
only as the effect of a desperate madness ; his progress was entirely 
unknown to Bordeaux and the epidemic of military treason had not 
yet spread its pernicious influence among the troops in our environs. 
The proposition, however, of the garrison of Blaye being relieved 
by one of the National Guard was neglected by Decaen ; reports 
were spread about that there was no efficient artillery in the fortress, 
and the suggestion ended in itself. On my first journey, however, to 
Pauillac on the arrival of the news of Bonaparte’s entry into Paris, 
I made some enquiries into the state of Blaye, and found that the 
report of there being no cannon in that fortress was utterly false, 
for there was not only sufficient for its own use, but also for Bordeaux, 
and the report had only been spread, most likely by the agents of 
Decaen, to draw the attention of the public from so important a 
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circumstance. Nothing proves the treachery of Decaen more than 
his conduct with regard to this fortress. On the first news of the 
arrival of Bonaparte, doubts with regard to the troops, by whom 
he had always been supported, naturally arose in the mind of every 
person attached to the existing Government. The first step, therefore, 
would have been to have prevented their having the power to give up 
or to declare any strong place in his favour. Until the knowledge 
of the entry of Bonaparte into Paris was known in Bordeaux, the 
evacuation of Blaye by the regular troops and their replacement 
by the National Guard might have been easily accomplished without 
exciting the slightest jealousy on their part. An order from Decaen, 
the Governor and Commander of the Department, was all that was 
necessary ; he must have known the importance of the circumstances 
and yet neglected it till it was too late and till he knew the impossi- 
bility of its accomplishment. 

The unexpected and wonderful progress of Napoleon had created 
hopes and wishes in the troops, which, but for such success, had never 
been engendered in any other than those commanded by officers and 
generals immediately engaged in the conspiracy. The expectation 
of ultimate success induced therefore many troops to declare early for 
Napoleon under the idea that such a declaration would make their 
peace with him, and the officers and soldiers at Blaye felt the claim 
which such a service as the declaration of so strong a fortress would 
give them to his favour. At length Decaen, no longer able to parry 
the observation on his conduct with regard to Blaye, sent a few of the 
National Guard unprovided with ammunition, or with positive orders, 
not to take possession of the fortress but to incorporate themselves 
with the military already there—thus exciting among them an idea 
that they were viewed by the Bordelais with mistrust, rousing them 
by such a display to declare themselves, or at least placing the National 
Guard, had they been admitted, entirely at the mercy of these troops 
already doubted, and by whom they must have necessarily been sacri- 
ficed or made all prisoners of war in case of the arrival of these, circum- 
stances which naturally did occur. A further proof of the facility with 
which Blaye might have been preserved to the royal cause, and con- 
sequently an additional proof also of the treachery of Decaen, is that it 
was not given up to the cause of Napoleon by the Governor or by the 
superior officers, but merely by the subalterns, who, until the arrival of 
Bonaparte at Paris, and the near approach of his eagles to Bordeaux, 
would never have dared and perhaps never have thought of the 
treachery of which circumstances induced the adoption. Colonel La 
Coste, the Governor, resisted the idea of raising the three-coloured flag 
to the last, was absolutely seized by the soldiers and threatened with 
being shot, and at length quitted the fortress under his word of honour 
not to disclose their intentions until twenty-four hours after his 
departure. 
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Thus was this fortress lost, the preservation of which would have 
so greatly conduced to the preservation of the whole of the south to 
the royal cause. Toulouse had been named as the seat for the re- 
assembly of the Parliament, and as the temporary place of the royal 
Government. The provinces of the south were in general influenced 
by the same spirit for the Bourbons ; even the towns through which 
Bonaparte himself had passed were recovering from the feverous 
and pestiferous influence which the novelty of his presence and the 
astonishment it had excited more than any solid reason or affection 
for Napoleon had occasioned in this light-minded and changeable 
people, and the certainty of the continuance of their commerce under 
the protection of the British flag would have preserved the ports of 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, &c., on the north, and those also which are 
washed by the Mediterranean, faithful to that banner which they 
loved best, and which under such circumstances would also have 
contributed most to their prosperity in spite of the temporary influence 
and Government of Napoleon in the north. 

The defalcation of Blaye, however, by cutting off the water com- 
munication between Bordeaux and the sea, by rendering the passage 
of the Garonne dangerous, and the Gironde unsafe even for British 
shipping, destroyed the foundation upon which the superstructure 
of a southern Government was to be erected. Still, however, had the 
Council of Bordeaux possessed the energies which the extraordinary 
circumstances of the case required—if they had banished Decaen 
from its deliberations, summoned round them all the assistance 
which they were offered from the people—distributed the arms and 
ammunition which was kept back by Decaen or, as it is generally 
supposed, absolutely sent by him to Blaye, much might yet have been 
done. By supplying Fort Médoc and placing detachments of the 
National Guard in all the villages along the right bank of the Garonne 
and Gironde, a land communication might have been preserved 
between Bordeaux and the sea. Ships might have advanced only to 
Pauillac, where they were out of the reach of the guns of Blaye, a 
British force might have impeded any danger which might arise from 
the squadron at Rochefort, and thus the commerce of Bordeaux 
might have continued nearly unmolested. 

On my arrival at the Consul’s according to appointment I found 
that, in consequence of the intelligence received the night before, a 
land communication was projected, and I was charged with forming it 
and keeping it open until the departure of the Princess, not only to 
facilitate her retreat but also that of the British subjects whom existing 
circumstances might induce to quit the French territory. 

To form this communication with as much certainty and commodity 
as possible I associated in the scheme a Capt. M. in the British service 
who had been in Bordeaux for his health. I took a carriage with a 
good pair of English horses and stationed it with this gentleman at 
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Margaux together with two saddle horses with which I myself kept up 
the commun ’‘cation between the frigate and the palace at Bordeaux, 
being unwilling to trust anyone under circumstances in which treachery 
might have been so dangerous. After making these arrangements 
the Captain and myself departed in the evening and arrived in the 
middle of the night at Margaux. This was the first night that the 
tricoloured party had advanced near enough to meet our advanced 
posts, but on this night there was skirmishing at Saint André de 
Cubzac for some hours, and the enemy would have been in all pro- 
bability driven back, had the National Guard been properly provided 
with ammunition, but six cartouches were the utmost that any of 
them had, and some had none at all. It was said that many of these 
cartridges were composed only of pulverised charcoal, having only 
enough powder for the priming. One of the National Guard himself 
told me that he had held one of these cartridges in the candle and that 
this was absolutely the fact. 

Saturday, April 1.—After lying down for about an hour at 
Margaux, I mounted my horse and proceeded to Pauillac, passing 
within sight of Blaye and the Paté, a fortress in the middle of the 
river, and where the tricoloured flag was also flying, and through the 
little village of La Marque, where I was pleased at remarking still 
the white emblem of loyalty fluttering in the wind. Arrived at 
Pauillac, I was informed that by boats come from Blaye the soldiers 
of that fortress had threatened to cross the river and occupy the 
opposite fort of the Médoc, which would have perhaps enabled them 
to have cut off our communication, and, at any rate, rendered it neces- 
sary to keep it open by force of arms. I went on board the Myrmidon, 
the ship of the Commodore, to confer with Captain Paterson. _ I found 
my intelligence with regard to the intention of the Blaye soldiers con- 
firmed, and that it was supposed they were 3,000 or 4,000 strong. 
The Commodore had considered it too dangerous to send any more 
boats, and began to think that his ships were no longer in safety, as 
the Rochefort squadron might arm two or three frigates and send 
round to intercept them in the river. He showed me a letter from 
the Duke de Levis, expressive of the thanks of the Duchess for his 
attention, and the kindness of the Prince Regent to herself and 
family, and saying that she should perhaps be there to-day. But 
the letters which I had brought expressed her intention of delaying 
her departure. As despatches were already waiting to go to the 
palace, as well as to our Consul, and as the Commodore wished his 
thoughts about the Rochefort ships to be particularly explained to 
the Princess, and her decided opinion and her determination to be 
made, I immediately went on shore with the intention of going to 
Bordeaux and returning by five o’clock, which was deemed impos- 
sible by those who knew the country. I rode, however, to Bordeaux— 
a distance of nearly twelve leagues—in three hours and twenty 
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minutes. In the way I met many English families flying from the 
scenes of confusion which were momentarily expected ; and about 
two leagues from the city an advanced body of the National Guard 
going to station themselves at Margaux, to put horses in requisition, 
and be in readiness to attend the Duchess from thence to Pauillac. 
I also, in my way, visited the Fort Médoc to see if there were any sign 
of the traitors at Blaye putting their threat in execution. Before 
entering Bordeaux I was warned three times to take my Bourbon 
emblem from my breast; determined, however, not to take it down 
except in the palace, I entered the town with it and proceeded 
directly to the British Consul’s. From thence I drove to the palace. 
The streets were all in confusion—distrust of the troops of the line, 
fears of the treachery of Decaen, the skirmishing still continuing on 
the other side of the river, the apprehended departure of the Princess, 
all conspired to create alarm. People hurried through the streets, 
scarcely knowing where they wished to go. The public offices and 
the palace seemed to be the general objects of attraction. The sentry- 
boxes were occupied by troops of the line and of the National Guard. 
They viewed each other with mutual distrust. Several English had 
already been insulted, and several white cockades had also been the 
object of the indignation of a -few evil-disposed people. Every now 
and then cries of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ burst through the streets. Arrived 
at the palace I found the outer gate perfectly blocked up by an im- 
mense mob of men, women, and children—mostly men. My carriage 
was greeted with repeated cries of ‘ Vive le Roi! Vivent les Bourbon !’ 
and when they saw me in it and recognised me for an Englishman 
*Vivent les Anglais!’ Then cries were mixed with others of ‘ Nous 
mourrons tous!’ ‘Vive Madame!’ ‘ Donnez-nous des armes!’ ‘ Nous 
nous battrons tous!’ ‘Donnez-nous des armes!’ With some 
difficulty the horse sentries made a passage for the carriage into the 
courtyard of the palace. Troops of the National Guard and the 
line were drawn up opposite to each other, but appeared no longer 
to regard each other with the union which had characterised the 
banquet of which they had mutually partaken. The hall was filled 
with persons of all ranks mingling with the pages-in-waiting, and 
with the guards, in the hopes of gathering some information. The 
ante-rooms were filled with courtiers and officers, all looking gloomy, 
and whose hurried, silent manner predicted what they all feared. 
My entrance had excited a sensation throughout. Reports had been 
spread of the arrival of a few British troops at Pauillac. The people 
hoped it, and those collected in the hall, immediately supposing I 
was come to confirm the intelligence, believed what they hoped, and 
by spreading the report gave a temporary suspension to the gloom. 
In the outer ante-room I met my friend M. de Bonset (?), one of the 
old nobles of France, and one of those whose urbanity of manner 
and kindness to his tenants has never created an enemy to their 
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master. He conducted me to the inner ante-room where were the 
ladies-in-waiting. After some desultory conversation with them, 
M. de Montmorenci came out to conduct me to the Princess. I was 
then just as I dismounted, hot and covered with dust. The Duchess 
was seated at a small table ; the Council, with her Chevalier d’honneur 
and premier Ecurier [sic=Ecuyer], surrounded her. She was dressed 
in a green silk pelisse, a white hat and white plumes. She rose and 
met me in the middle of the room. I explained to her the situation 
in which the Commodore presumed his ships to be, how far that 
situation also concerned herself and the danger of her own retreat, 
which I could not help also hinting that I hoped would not take place. 
I then asked her as to her determination of quitting [?] in the evening. 
She said, ‘I had intended being with you this evening, but will first 
try the effect of my personally addressing the troops of the line— 
‘Je veux, s'il est possible, que Mons. le Commodore m’attende jus- 
qu’au demain. Croyez-vous qu'il attendra?’ ‘Je ne le doute pas, 
Madame, il est tout & vous; mais je retournerai [tout] de suite pour 
le faire certain, et si votre altesse royale partira ce soir je vous ren- 
contrerai sur le chemin, ou je reviendrai & Bordeaux,’ referring then 
to my letter. She demanded what I had seen. I explained the 
ardour of the people and represented it as corresponding with that 
which might then be seen in the streets of Bordeaux. I told her that 
those who had been to offer their services had been sent back un- 
employed, and that the energy of the chiefs by whom she was 
surrounded was alone wanting to preserve Bordeaux. De Mont- 
morenci smiled with a sort of pleasure to hear me express myself 
so openly. The others and the Council, among whom was Decaen, 
I did not observe, as my eyes were principally fixed upon the Duchess. 
They were, however, silent. Madame turned to them: ‘ Voila, 
messieurs, un monsieur, un Anglais, qui me dit que sur la céte d’ot 
il vient les jeunes gens sont préts 4 me servir, et ma famille—il les a 
vus!’ This was said in rather a high tone. She then said : ‘ Monsieur, 
je vous remercie des sentiments de votre lettre ; je ne les oublierai pas.’ 
‘Madame, ce sont les vrais sentiments de mon cceur, et je ne désire 
autre chose que l’occasion de les faire voir.’ In saying this, con- 
templating that countenance which had never worn any other 
expression but that of sadness, although now lighted up with the 
energy necessary for the task she was going to undertake, my words 
rose in my throat, and rendered the utterance of the last a little 
difficult. She replied in an undertone, which I thought also spoke 
some agitation : ‘Ah, que vous étes bon francais!’ A minute after, 
with an inclination of the head, she said ‘Jusqu’au demain.’ I 
bowed and left the respectful silence of her chamber to be crowded 
round and annoyed by the questions of the courtiers in the ante-room. 
The carriages had been some time at the door to take the Duchess 
to the troops. It was an arduous task, as she expected to be refused ; 
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it was a bold one, for she had to stand hours on the river bank with 
the cannon of Clausel pointed towards her and his few troops on the 
opposite side ; yet she displayed not the least agitation, and prepared 
as for one of her usual airings. I quitted the palace with the same 
difficulty with regard to the people as I had entered it. They were 
still crying ‘ Vive le Roi!’ &. After going to the Consul’s, telling 
him to write his despatches and consulting with him as to the pos- 
sibility of getting a ship which had property in dispute on board 
down to Pauillac, for which he was authorised to offer five hundred 
guineas or even a thousand, mounting another horse I rode round 
Bordeaux to Ramy’s [?], &c. The confusion still prevailed and was 
even increasing. A shot or two was fired from the windows of some 
houses at the Royalists. At length, at half-past two or three, the 
Consul being ready, I mountéd a third horse and left Bordeaux for 
Pauillac amidst cries of ‘ Vivent les Anglais!’ examining the bridges 
as to which should be cut down in case of pursuit on the side of 
Bordeaux. In an hour and twenty minutes I reached Margaux. 
Here I gave my horse bread and wine, drank some wine with the 
National Guard to the health of the King, sent two of them with a 
sergeant to reconnoitre Fort Médoc and its neighbourhood, and 
proceeded at a gallop to Pauillac, meeting with no other occurrence 
than Colonel Marston and Southard in the road, returning to Bordeaux. 
Pushing off the boat which was waiting for me, I saw Fleming running 
after me down the quay. He had just arrived and was very much 
frightened. On board the Myrmidon I found Lady Melville, Lady 
Alicia Gordon, Sir Charles G., and the Duke and Duchess de 
Levis all in full flight. In consulting with the Commodore I found 
his apprehensions evidently increasing with regard to the safety of 
his ships, and it was therefore determined that I should go again to 
Madame and represent the necessity of an immediate decision if I 
did not already meet her on the way. After dining, therefore, with 
the above party, during which the Duke de L. entertained us with his 
news from Blaye, which he had picked up from an orange-woman, 
and informed us of Madame’s offer to cross the river herself with the 
troops, to which proposition he had opposed himself, and for which 
I could not help blaming him. I began, however, to fear that the 
weakness of those who were faithful, who surrounded the Duchess, 
greatly aided the treachery of the others. Pauillac, though certainly 
a Bonapartist town, knew not what to do, but [and ?] took no decided 
step either to welcome the Duchess with the white flag, or to insult 
her with the tricoloured one, the latter of which I almost feared. At 
ten o’clock I went on shore with Captain Downs. The night was 
excessively dark and rainy. I, however, mounted, and, proceeding 
on the road to Bordeaux, turned into all the places right and left to 
where I supposed any troops might have concealed themselves. The 
night was now so dark that I could not see my hand when I held it up. 
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I left the road almost to the choice of the horse, which was very much 
fatigued, and depended upon the noise I made in the villages to rouse 
any troops if they were there, and then with the darkness I thought 
to escape forward and take measures with the advanced guard. At 
length my horse got into a pond; I turned him round, I proceeded 
straight forward, yet still I was surrounded by water, and felt it with 
my feet. At length I extricated myself, but in so doing had taken 
so many turns that I no longer knew which way my face was turned, 
and which I had only known before by calculating my turns to the 
right and left, after leaving Pauillac. Scarcely knowing what to do, 
I, however, proceeded amidst a wind and rain of such force that I 
could hardly stand against it. Two cottages at length determined 
me to knock up their inhabitants, which with the utmost difficulty 
and after half an hour’s noise I did, but all were unwilling to stir 
from their beds, even to come to the windows to give me directions. 
By dint of threats and entreaties at length two or three came to the 
windows, but their information as to the way was totally different 
to my own idea and judgment, which had been confused in the variety 
of turns I had made. I then thought to remain till the light, but had 
as much and more difficulty to make them open their doors to me 
than I had their windows. A woman from one window blamed the 
inhospitality of a man from another, saying that were it not that she 
were a single woman and for her character she would immediately 
admit me. By her voice this fearful lady must have been at least 
sixty. The man, with the most squeaking voice I have ever heard, 
at last descended and- opened his door. I had, however, scarcely 
entered ere, finding that he had a horse, I agreed to reward him hand- 
somely if he would guide me as far as Margaux. He was a little man 
with a voice like that of a weak child who has got a cold, and agreed, 
I believe, to accompany me more from the fear of harbouring an 
armed loyalist than from being moved by my entreaties. He 
accordingly saddled his horse and, wrapping himself up in his blanket, 
mounted and we departed together. The night still continued so 
dark that it was only by touching him or riding nearly over him that 
I knew myself to be near the guide. 

Sunday, April 2.—We had departed from his house about one 
o'clock, and had proceeded about half an hour, when I observed some 
lights at a distance in the road. I immediately put my guide behind 
me and advanced towards the lights. The guide, who distinguished 
first the object which had excited our attention, squeaked out ‘ Ma foi, 
une voiture!’ Supposing it also myself to be so, though I could see 
nothing but five or six horses, with a man mounted on the first and 
carrying a lantern, I rode up, and clattering my sword to make him 
believe that there were more than myself, I gave the qui vive? at 
which the vehicle suddenly stopped, and a dead silence succeeded. 
“Qui vive?’ said I again. In a minute more a person dismounted 
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and advanced on foot. ‘Qui avez-vous dans la voiture?’ said I. 
No answer. Repeating the question, he knew by my accent that I 
was not a Frenchman, and, reassured, came close to me, and said in 
French-English in a whisper : ‘ Monsieur le comte de Lynch.’ I then 
said all was safe for him ; but, advancing to the carriage door, I found 
the poor Comte in vain endeavouring to lower the glass. His dread 
had totally unnerved him, for he supposed himself arrested by the 
troops from Blaye, and had he been so he would certainly have been 
immediately shot. He was accompanied by Montdenon his adjoint 
de la mairie, who was running away in a full-embroidered suit. The 
Comte seized my hand and pressed it as I reassured him and told him 
to tell the Commodore that he had met me on the way. His voiture 
and procession then proceeded without any further fear of being stopped, 
as I made my guide take me into any place where there was a possi- 
bility of any ambuscade having been formed. In returning into the 
high road across some vines, the wheels of another carriage struck my 
ear, and pushing on my guide, this time I made him give the qus vive ? 
as then, were they troops, I would have passed them without speaking. 
My guide’s blanket was so much the colour of the road that it was 
with the utmost difficulty you could see him even when you touched 
him. I therefore thought he would escape easily, and, if not, I knew 
no harm would come to him. To my surprise, however, in answer to 
the qui vive ? Captain Moriarty put his head out of the carriage, and I 
discovered it was the one with which I had formed the communica- 
tion and stationed at Margaux. From him I learnt that the Princess 
had arrived there and was waiting. I immediately dismissed my 
guide with his reward, and telling the captain to proceed, galloped 
on, thinking myself sufficiently conversant with the way from thence 
to Margaux. I was soon challenged by the advanced guard. ‘ Qui 
vive ?’ exclaimed [they]. I answered ‘Jones!’ and passed them 
without further interrogating. I presently fell in with another 
patrol, headed by a bourgeois, who, not knowing me, insisted upon my 
accompanying him, saying that the Princess must receive no more 
letters, but must depart without further impediments. I was incensed, 
but ied him pretty gently to the advanced guard, who were inspecting 
the repairing of one of the bridges, by whom he was reproved for 
detaining me ; and I again turned my horse’s head towards Margaux. 
In my haste, however, to make up this lost time, I again missed my 
way ; but, having proceeded about half an hour, I discovered a number 
of lights to the right, which I supposed, at first, to be the illuminations 
at Margaux for the passage of the Princess, as it is the custom of the 
country to illuminate whenever the royal family pass at night. Find- 
ing, however, that I was by far too much to the left, I turned out of 
the road and advanced directly towards the lights across all ditches, 
woods, and vines ; the latter of which being in the Médoc tied together 
and joined by pieces of stick, the horse had the utmost difficulty to 
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get over them. I was at length obliged to dismount and lead him, 
and approaching by this means, I soon found that the lights advanced. 
With some difficulty I joined the road, and discovered the lights to 
be the procession of the Princess, and to proceed from the different 
carriages in her train. Having arrived at about the middle of them, 
I had to press by them to get to the Princess’s carriage, which was 
first, and which I found surrounded by a body of the National Guard, 
all in confusion, and preserving no order whatever of march. 
McCarthy was the Captain of the Guard and rode on the left side. 
After speaking with him, and perceiving by the lamps that the Duchess 
and her ladies tried to sleep, I did not disturb them, but riding on 
the right side of the carriage, watched when she raised her head, and 
then gave her the letter of the Commodore, and with it saying that 
all was safe in the way. We were then proceeding at a trot. She 
lowered the glass and waved her handkerchief out of it in sign of 
thanks. From this period I kept close to the carriage door, and had 
time to observe the gloomy procession. To lighten the intense 
darkness by which we were surrounded, every carriage had lamps 
before and behind, and many of the postillions also carried lamps or 
torches in their hands. The procession consisted of five or six carriages 
conveying the suite of Madame, and two cars with effects of plate, 
money, &c. As well as the National Guard, there were likewise two 
or three en bourgeois and two or three of garde royale & cheval who 
accompanied us. The procession, moving so slowly amidst such 
darkness, had a most melancaoly effect, and appeared perfectly 
funereal, particularly when the black horsehair of the helmets was 
shown by the light flashing upon [them]. Here was, indeed, time and 
subject for meditation. The whole tissue of the life of the unfortunate 
Princess, who, after only one year’s tranquillity and return, was again 
flying for the second time from her country, entirely separated from 
every branch of her family, formed such a melancholy subject for 
contemplation that it must have had an effect upon the most un- 
thinking and insensible mind. What a proof of the uncertainty of 
human affairs! But a few days before I had been presented to her in 
the midst of her palace, surrounded by crowds of adulating courtiers ; 
herself secure of the perpetual possession of the throne of her ancestors, 
for then Bonaparte’s attempt had excited no fears ; and now I was by 
her side, in her flight from that country where she had almost reigned, 
and with all that she could count her own surrounding her. What a 
contrast ! her entrance into Bordeaux, the fifth of the same month, 
when the congregated voices of thousands seemed inefficient to testify 
their gladness and joy at her reception, to a procession in which 
nothing was heard but the horses’ feet and the whips of the postillions. 
Yet the people who thus suffered the Princess to depart quietly, 
because attacked by a few hundred troops, were those who the day 
before even would not permit her to pass the streets without over- 
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whelming her with acclamations ; and who drew tears from her at the 
theatre with cries of ‘Nous mourrons tous pour vous!’ Shameless 
and degenerate nation, blest with the richest country in Europe, 
blest with talents which, if combined with constancy, might tend to the 
happiness of your country and Europe ; but losing yourselves from a 
contemptible love of novelty and an incertitude of action, which 
degenerates you below those who are your inferiors in every gift of 
nature. Had the men possessed the spirit and patriotism of the 
women, France had never been again temporarily lost to the Bour- 
bons. This is not an observation applicable to any particular place, 
but to the whole of France, and an observation made by those who 
had a better opportunity of judging than myself. As the bridges over 
which we were to pass were in some measure dilapidated, peasants 
had been sent to place temporary boards so that the carriages might 
pass over in safety, and this had given some idea to the neighbour- 
hood through which we were to pass of the coming of the Duchess, so 
that at each of these stations the peasantry had left their beds, and with 
lanterns and torches were waiting our arrival. They had placed bunches 
of straw on the palisades and in the way, which they lighted as we 
arrived, and which expired before we passed, forming a temporary 
fire to give a momentary gleam amid the gloom of night, as the last 
year of happiness had beamed upon the sorrowful life of the unfortu- 
nate Duchess d’Angouléme. These peasants were in general silent. 
Those who spoke spoke in a voice which plainly displayed that they were 
affected at her departure. From one of the bridges a man followed 
us to some distance with a lantern, and sobbing out continually 
* Adieu, malheureuse ! adieu, Madame ! adieu, braves! protégez-la,’ he 
pursued his track for some distance. At length the morning, rising 
cloudy and misty, gave to light our forlorn band, which still proceeded 
silently. At the little village of La Marque, the white flag was still 
flying, and a person on the part of the mayor was ready in the road 
with thirteen horses, which he had assembled in the village to offer 
to her Royal Highness. The adjoint of the mayor was mounted, and as 
he looked into the carriage, and saw it pass, he threw his eyes upwards 
and by a most energetic action of his arm expressed his indignation 
at the necessity of her flight. He followed us for some distance after 
he had sent the horses home. Her Royal Highness now sometimes 
conversed with me as we passed along. An officer pointed out Blaye 
to her, which had been the cause of her flight. She regarded it silently. 
Her features expressed firmness mixed with sensibility, and she appeared 
determined to support herself and those around her. A little before 
arriving I asked her if she would embark immediately, and on her 
answering ‘ Yes,’ spurred on my poor tired horse to prepare the boat. 
Arrived at La Fleury [?], a Frenchman, pulling me into a room and 
locking the door, told me that many boats filled with armed men, 
and carrying each a carronade, had that morning quitted Blaye for the 
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purpose of attacking us in going on board, but on his knees he requested 
my secrecy as to the person from whom I had the information. I 
went, therefore, immediately on board to inform the Commodore, 
and found them already charging the guns in consequence of having 
seen so many boats with soldiers. Captain Downs, who then came on 
shore to receive the Duchess, ordered all the men in the boat to be 
armed, and a carronade to be putin the head. He took his own 
pistols and desired me to take mine, which I accordingly did, and they 
were deposited in the boat. On arriving on shore I sent the National 
Guard, already arrived, to meet the Duchess and to conduct her to the 
quay. Finding her, however, busy, we went into the town, and found 
that, being Sunday, they had gone to Mass before embarkation, and 
although this did not exactly accord with our ideas, particularly with 
those of the Captain, who was impatient, yet we respected the motive 
which led to it, and followed her to the house where she breakfasted. 
A slight repast only had been prepared, of which the Duchess par- 
took ; the room was closed to all but her ladies, her chevaliers, and 
ourselves. It was here that I had an opportunity of witnessing her 
courage and firmness. Two or three of the ladies round her were 
weeping ; many of the men were certainly not much better, and all 
were so deeply impressed with the events which had just occurred, 
with the existing circumstances and with those which might probably 
arrive, that perhaps every countenance, at least every French counten- 
ance, was perfectly clouded and lengthened with gloom. I confess 
that in spite of our melancholy adventure, in spite of all the gloomy 
appearances by which we were surrounded, the general distress of the 
French had such a mixture of the grotesque that I was almost inclined 
to smile; the quickly recurring idea, however, of the armed boats and 
carronades soon repressed any rising hilarity, and mixed with my fears 
for the Princess great ideas of personal safety. I first expressed my 
fears to her that there were no beds on board on which she and her 
ladies could sleep. ‘ N’importe, M. Jones, nous pouvons nous mettre 
la!’ pointing to the floor. After consulting with the Captain, I gave 
her an account of the armed boats, and that in consequence we were 
all armed, and had put a carronade on board the pinnace. ‘ Tant 
mieux! tant mieux!’ said she. ‘Le capitaine ne peut pas vous 
saluer, Madame, parce que tous les canons sont chargés de bullets.’ 
‘N’importe, M. Jones, s’il ne peut pas me saluer il peut me défendre, 
et c’est mieux!’ The Captain had also said this to me. Such was 
the tenor of her conduct and conversation through scenes under 
which many strong minds would have shrunk, but in which that of 
the Duchess d’Angouléme seemed to acquire fresh strength, and to 
consider increased dangers only as fresh stimulants to exertion. At 
length, her Royal Highness being nearly ready to depart, the Captain 
and myself went to the quay to be ready to receive her. The carriage 
could not come to the boat by near a hundred yards for some posts ; 
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it rained excessively, but still all the population of Pauillac was 
assembled to see her. At the house where she breakfasted she received 
the authorities, and one she reproved for his disloyalty. At length the 
carriage arrived, I borrowed an umbrella from an old woman, the 
Duchess alighted, and taking hold of the Captain’s arm with one hand 
and of mine with the other we proceeded towards the boat. It was 
in this march that her feelings became too powerful almost to be re- 
strained. The volunteers and National Guard who followed and 
surrounded us gave loose to theirs, and sobbed out their adieux with 
voices scarcely audible for their tears. The Duchess was excessively 
agitated, sobbed almost convulsively from a wish to restrain the 
ebullition of her feelings, and some few tears rolled down her cheeks 
in large drops. We handed her immediately into the boat with her 
ladies and Montmorenci, and nearly covered them with flags. The 
National Guard, &c., from Bordeaux, exclaimed: ‘ N’oubliez pas 
Bordeaux, Madame, n’oubliez pas les Bordelais. Revenez parmi 
nous ; nous ne serons pas heureux sans vous.’ ‘Je ne vous oublierai 
pas, bons Bordelais—Je reviendrai, je reviendrai.’ All this was 
sobbed more than said. They then drew their swords, and flourishing 
them over the boat ‘ A vous braves nous consignons notre princesse ; 
protégez-la, protégez-la.’ The Captain said in English, ‘She is as 
safe now as if she was in England,’ words which were, I found on my 
return to Bordeaux, much distorted, and had created some displeasure 
against Captain Downs, who did everything in his power to please, 
who would have died rather than any harm had happened to the 
Duchess, and who meant to express only what he thought would 
gratify the people in explaining that upon the sea she was in England. 
The boat pushed off, and we arrived and got on board without being 
attacked. The boats hovered about, but were afraid of us on the 
water as well, perhaps, as of those on land. The boat went back for 
the suite, baggage, &c., of which there was an enormous quantity, and 
to prevent imposition it was necessary to have a list of the suite to be 
admitted, which was made by Montmorenci. The Captain and 
myself went with Madame into the cabin. She desired me to ask 
him if he was at her orders, or if his directions were to take her immedi- 
ately to England. The Captain answered that he was at her orders. 
She then asked fora map. The Captain had only a chart of the coast 
on board, which he gave me. It was dedicated to Bonaparte, Chief 
Consul. She laid her finger upon his name, and said: ‘Consul 
en chef, aie! alors.’ We looked along the coast together, and I 
secretly wished her to go to Spain, as I was then really in hopes that 
some attempt on that part of France would enable her to re-enter 
almost immediately, and I well knew the electric effect of her pre- 
sence upon the French people. She asked me a great deal about the 
country—the people, the parties, &c., and I said it would be very easy 
for some one to cross the frontiers to gain information of the Duke and 
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of France. She then asked me if she went if I would accompany 
her. I said, Most willingly, and that I would myself cross the frontiers, 
or do anything in my power if she would accept my services: ‘Je 
les accepterai avec plaisir.’ She then pointed out to San Sebastian, 
from which I dissuaded her in consequence of its ruined state, and of 
the detestation existing against both our nations, and mentioned Bilbao 
as the fittest place, being at once safe and retired, and where she would 
learn intelligence nearly as soon, and meet with every degree of com- 
fort. She still, however, lingered round Pasajes, which I told her was 
a miserable spot, totally divested of accommodation, besides being so 
near as to render it unsafe, which latter argument she would not hear of. 
It was at length, however, left undetermined until to-morrow. The 
whole of this conference, we were téte-d-téte, being only interrupted by 
a young yeoman of the guard of honour who came, and on his knees 
requested to be admitted in her suite, even as a footman to accompany 
her, which, however, she could not grant. Hearing some noise above I 
went to see by what it was occasioned, and found a boatload of National 
Guards, exclaiming: ‘Nous voulons voir notre Princesse, encore 
une fois.’ I descended to tell her of their request. She first presented 
herself at a port on the middle deck, but afterwards ascended to the 
quarter-deck to address them from the hatchway. The scene that 
now took place was truly affecting—the men in the boat in tears— 
climbing up the side of the ship to kiss the hem of her pelisse—her- 
self agitated, resting now upon the Captain, now upon me. Her face 
covered with tears, to which, for the first time, she seemed to give 
full power, while her energetic expressions of consolation, of hopes of 
return—of promises to make the Bordelais happy—formed a strong 
contrast to the appearances of sorrow which surrounded us. ‘ Des 
souvenirs, des souvenirs, Madame,’ exclaimed the National Guard in 
the boat. I descended to search through her bag for ribbons, but 
could [find] but a few narrow ones of red, green, and white, which 
were soon distributed. I then, as a last resource, took three feathers 
from her bonnet, which as I stood rather before her on the hatchway 
were immediately seized by those below. I insisted, however, on 
their return that Madame might give them with her own hands. My 
demand was complied with. I gave them to the Duchess, who gave 
them herself to the gentlemen below. On my return to Bordeaux 
I saw small particles of these feathers set in the most expensive rings, 
and worn by the first women of the city. With that she took her last 
leave of them, and suffered me to hand her to the cabin, exclaiming 
through her sobs, ‘ Braves gens, ils sont braves gens, n’est-ce pas, 
M. Jones?’ The Captain himself had been affected at this scene 
and the rough sailors acknowledged it was very moving, though 
fighting was always better than crying. Captain M. now came on 
board, and was a little mortified that I talked of going to Spain, as he 
said he should be alone without knowing what todo at Bordeaux. The 
Vor. LX—No. 368 3 P 
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Commodore also arrived with the Duke and Duchess de Levis, to pay 
their respects, and now began the confusion about Pasajes, among 
those who really were, and those who imagined themselves to be in 
danger. For everybody at once magnified his services into what 
might be considered by the new government treason, and immediately 
imagined himself a conspicuous object of its jealousy. Of all of them, 
however, I was convinced that M. le Comte de Lynch and his brother 
and adjoint M. de Montdenon with the venerable M. Deséze mentioned 
in the will of Louis the Sixteenth and his son were those only who 
ran any real risk, and these certainly might have been sacrificed upon 
the scaffold, and most probably would. (The Duke de Levis telling 
us in the name of the Duchess that Crosses of honour would have been 
given to myself and Moriarty, had they not now been dishonoured.) 
They were, therefore, provided with passages. The wind now being 
fair, I went in the jolly boat with Moriarty on shore for the two or 
three shirts which I had provided to change in my journey to Pauillac, 
and which was the only provision, with my father’s little bible and ink- 
stand, which I had for the voyage. The ship was under weigh when 
we left her, but we had full time to catch herin halfan hour. Unfortu- 
nately, however, we met the head cock of the Princess on shore, 
receiving wine which the mayor had sent her, and purchasing pro- 
visions, and being obliged to wait for him when we set out the ship 
was already at some distance ; but still we thought an hour or two 
would bring us up. It was about one o’clock when we left Pauillac. 
We pulled, however, in vain. The ship gained considerably. The 
boat was loaded with this wine, two live sheep, some other stock, and 
the fat steward. The little midshipman, whose mess hour was long 
past, became very impatient, and at length towards evening almost 
in despair. The men, too, began to grumble, when I opened a bottle 
of brandy of the steward’s and distributed it among the men, and gave 
some of the fruit to the midshipman. Night, however, came on, and 
we could no longer see the ship. The merchantmen had dropped 
down past us one by one and were no more to be seen. The cook now 
began to bewail his fate, but more that of the Duchess while she 
was deprived of him. The men began to be mutinous, and I was 
obliged to support the little midshipman’s authority with expressions 
strong enough and sufficiently threatening to silence them, make them 
take up their oars and pull us across the tide to a light that appeared 
about a league distant, which the little midshipman averred to be a 
merchantman, and which the sailors swore was a light on shore. As 
it was cold I had pulled one of the sheep over my feet and shrouded 
the Mid as well as I could. At length, about half-past eleven, we 
reached the light, and found ourselves on board the Edward, where we 
were most hospitably received by Mr. Barton and his family, who gave 
us tea and supper, much to the comfort of the Mid who laid himself 
down and slept contentedly immediately after. The cook could not 
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eat, as he averred that the Duchess would be ‘ désolée’ without him, 
that there was nobody but him to cook her anything, &c. With Mr. 
Barton’s family were two of Mr. Downing’s sons, who, having been 
conspicuous in the National Guard @ cheval, were going to England to 
wait the event. One of them gave me half his berth where we lay 
head and tail with our clothes on. 

Monday, April 3.—At about four o’clock we were awakened by 
some talking on deck, and hearing the word boats, the armed ones at 
Pauillac immediately occurred to me. I immediately ascended, and 
truly enough found the Captain, master, and mate in some trepida- 
tion with regard to three boats which were advancing towards us 
abreast, and with a very warlike appearance. They told me their 
fears, and I told them there were certainly armed boats in the river 
but called up our men-of-war, seamen, and Mid, who understood these 
better, to ask their opinion. They all said they never saw boats 
advance in such a manner, unless to an attack. ‘ Well, master,’ said 
I, ‘ what arms have you on board?’ ‘Only two muskets,’ replied 
he, ‘ that have not been fired these three years, and an old blunderbuss.’ 
Hum, thought I, ‘ But these fourswivel guns?’ ‘Oh, sir, they are only 
for show.’ ‘And no sabres?’ ‘No, sir. ‘No bayonets?’ ‘No, 
sir.” ‘Come, Mid, order the boat, the only thing we can do for them 
is to bring them assistance.’ We accordingly entered the boat, and as 
well as we eould by crossing them, ascertained that the boats were 


loaded and not armed, so we streaked away for the Wanderer, which 
we reached in about three hours. 


Emity A. Trrpe (née BEaz.ey). 
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SEMI-SERIOUS SPECULATIONS 
ON SHOEMAKERS, SOCIALISM, AND 
REINCARNATION. 


Ir has often struck me as a curious thing that in all the countries 
I have inhabited shoemakers should generally have been Socialists. 

What, I wondered, produced this odd phenomenon ? 

It was hardly to be supposed that souls with socialistic tendencies 
incarnate by preference in shoemakers, as they could further their 
views just as well in other walks of life. It therefore became clear 
to me that there was something in the fact of shoemaking which 
favours this form of belief. At one time I thought I was on the 
right track, and that it was the handling and the smell of leather 
that did it; for material things, especially smells and scents, have 
strange effects on souls, but then all tanners and saddlers would be 
Socialists, and this certainly is not the case, so I had to give up this 
theory. 

There is nothing like going to the root of things, so I set to work 
to learn how to make shoes, and I came to the very matter-of-fact 
and every-day conclusion that it was nothing more nor less than 
all the leisure shoemakers have to chatter over their work which turns 
them into discontented politicians ; for discontented they are, as they 
have not yet got what they want. 

I found shoemaking very pleasant and amusing work, and as I 
had nobody to chatter to, I did so to my own thoughts, and I will 
here jot down those parts of the conversation which offer sugges- 
tions for the happiness of the greatest number, on what J venture 
to think is a better basis than shoemakers’ Socialism. 

It would, of course, be possible to have time to talk without 
airing grievances which would lead one to Socialism, but my observa- 
tions led me to the conclusion that shoemakers have some special 
difficulties in life to contend with. 

Shoemaking, it is true, requires no particular effort of the mind 
or body as long as you remain in the beaten track, but here comes 
in the crue of the matter. Unless you are a heaven-born genius you 
have no hope of ever achieving the slightest distinction, and it is 
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quite clear, by the extraordinary mass of bad shoes that are made 
all over the world, that very few heaven-born geniuses go into the 
trade. 

It is irritating never to get any further, and it leads to dis- 
satisfaction, and dissatisfaction, especially when there is so much time 
for talk, leads to mischief. 

I can at this moment only remember one shoemaking genius, 
unless we include the resourceful Captain of Képenick, and he, like 
the former, did not show his genius in shoemaking. Jacob Béhme’s 
greatness lay in metaphysics and transcendentalism, and I believe 
that, were the truth known, both he and the famous captain were 
cobblers, which opens a much wider field of action, as cobblers can 
turn their hands to anything. 

Jacob Béhme, the ‘ Illuminé’ and occultist, believed in Reincar- 
nation, and, therefore, instead of being dissatisfied with his lot, made 
or mended his shoes to the best of his ability, and with perfect 
serenity and contentment, persuaded that there must be some hiatus 
in his character which, in order to be well filled up, rounded off, and 
polished over, required his making shoes, or mending them, during 
this one short incarnation of his.- Only those who are far advanced 
in the philosophy of life, and who have already many incarnations 
behind them, incarnations which have formed their minds and 
characters, will accept an adverse fate as a further step to perfection. 
They submit to the sorrows, trials, and disappointments of life with 
resignation, for they know that it means advance. 

It is impossible here to enter fully into the intricacies of Reincarna- 
tion, and though a large number of the more thoughtful public now 
believe in it, I will, in order to make myself clear to those to whom 
the theme is new, say that when I speak of young souls I mean those 
newly evolved into humanity, or who, at all events, have only a 
few incarnations behind them. It is probable that shoemakers in the 
aggregate are young, elementary, and unformed souls, who fret and 
fume at what they consider the injustice of their lot, and this leads 
them to Socialism. 

Socialism! This word we hear everywhere and in every country 
at the present moment, and in every mouth it has a different significa- 
tion. 

What is it really, and where does it exist ? 

Metastasio’s squib on the fidelity of lovers seems to suit it exactly. 


La fede degli amanti The faith of lovers 

E come l’Araba Fenice : Is like the Arabian Pheenix : 
Che ci sia ciascun lo dice ; That it exists, everyone says; 
Dove sia nessun lo sa. Where it is, nobody knows. 


In theory Socialism is most seductive. Delightful writers, like 
William Morris and others of that school, have given us poetic pictures 
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of a world where all are equal, where work is pleasure and no pay- 
ment given or received. No mention is made in those amusing fairy 
tales of food or other necessities of life, and they are founded on the 
supposition that the world is peopled with archangels only. But the 
necessities exist, and the archangels don’t. The experiment might, 
therefore, prove neither safe nor agreeable. 

In practice, at least up to the present moment, Socialism differs 
considerably from these idyllic recitals. In spite of all my researches 
I have never yet been able to find a Socialist willing to divide his 
substance, if he had any, with his fellows. 

I travelled the other day with the manager of one of the greatest 
motor works in Northern Italy, and he told me that his many 
thousand workmen were all Socialists. 

* And do the more skilled ones, who receive higher wages, divide 
with the others ?’ I asked sympathetically. 

* Oh, no,’ he said, ‘ they only all want more.’ 

In fact, the only man of whom I ever heard that he acted up to 
socialistic principles, though he was not one by conviction, was one 
of the Rothschilds at Vienna. 

One day an unemployed workman came to him, anathematising 
him for his heartlessness, and preaching equal division. 

The baron listened patiently, and when the man had done he 
said : 

‘Very well, you say I have so many millions which ought to be 
equally divided in the country. There are so-and-so many inhabi- 
tants in the Austrian Empire, therefore each person would receive 
nine florins and twenty kreuzers. Here are nine florins and twenty 
kreuzers ; they are your part. Good-bye, and don’t bother me any 
more.” 

The lesson the baron enforced by his action, though a very simple 
one, is apparently a very difficult one for the socialistic mind to 
master. 

The unemployed was no better off than he had been before, and 
had the baron gone on with the just distribution of his money, nobody 
would have been the better for it. The only difference it would have 
made was that it would have left him a beggar. 

It is the tendency of to-day to level everything with the idea of 
equalising the position of all. But, much as this may be tried, it 
cannot be done, for there are gifts which come straight from God, 
which never can be divided, and which are some of the greatest powers 
on earth, even more than money. Such, for instance, are a man’s 
brains, his character, cleverness, and wit ; a woman’s grace, charm, 
and beauty. Factors such as these will always disturb the equilibrium 
of every artificial distribution. The cardinal mistake the Socialists 
make is that they are bent upon levelling down, when they ought, 
if they have the real weal of humanity at heart, to level up. 
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There is one theory, or let us rather say belief, which, if it goes on 
spreading as it has done within the last few years, may perhaps 
victoriously cope with the warped ideals of the disappointed in this 
world. 

The ever-increasing masses of those who study Reincarnation and 
believe in it, know that every soul when it has to reincarnate asks for, 
accepts or is given, the place most adapted to its mental state and 
future requirements to bring it to perfection. 

Thus a young soul which has only lately evolved into humanity 
will generally be placed in a position and surroundings in which its 
ignorance, its lower instincts, and unbridled passions cannot work 
the harm they would in a high, powerful, and responsible situation. 

I cannot here enter far into these complex and yet so wonderfully 
rational and clearly defined problems, but all initiates, serious theo- 
sophists, and spiritualists, as well as the many who have intuitions 
amounting to recollection of former lives, know that this is the rule, 
though it sometimes happens that young, unformed, and inexperi- 
enced souls are placed in positions to which they are absolutely un- 
equal, and that high and noble souls, who have in many lives, through 
fierce trials, eliminated all bad instincts, appear in the humblest 
situations amongst the most squalid surroundings. 

These latter are souls that have accepted missions, and they 
work by levelling up, by lifting the young souls that surround them 
into the clear atmosphere of duty, content, and harmony. 

Many will certainly urge that as we cast our eyes over the higher 
social sphere there are a great many souls not fit for their positions. 
This is because the higher the soul rises, the more is asked of it, and 
it takes a very long time, almost countless incarnations, to perfect a 
soul. 

Not only the very highest qualities of a soul have to be considered, 
but also the secondary ones, which are chiefly required to round off 
and lubricate, if I may be allowed to use this term, the higher ones. 
Some of these secondary qualities are culture, courtesy, grace, appre- 
ciation, gentleness, perception, tact, &c. Though these qualities 
stand on the second line below truth, justice, moral courage, generosity, 
and unselfishness, they are slow and difficult to learn, and are eminently 
the attribute of older souls, who sometimes acquire them before they 
are well grounded in the higher virtues, which give their proper value 
to the secondary ones. We must, therefore, as we mount up in the 
social scale, be prepared to meet as many imperfections as we make 
up our mind to accept amongst what I would like to call the younger 
orders, only that the imperfections of the latter are generally of 
another kind and on another level. 

If it could be impressed upon the consciousness of nations that 
it is not a question of higher or lower orders, but of older and younger 
souls, and that it lies in everybody’s power to continually improve 
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their position, how much heartburning, bitterness, and misunder- 
standing, how much sorrow and misery would be eliminated ! 

The older souls would then remember that they also, in dim ages 
long gone by, have suffered and slaved through lives of pain and 
misery, lives probably far exceeding in horrors those of their younger 
brethren, who have been born into days of greater justice and less 
cruelty, in a world which is constantly exerting itself to relieve them 
in every way. 

If older souls would always remember the elementary state of the 
younger ones, they would not be impatient with their want of under- 
standing, as they often are at present, but hold out a guiding hand 
and watch over them, firmly keeping them to their work and their 
duty, so as to give them the best chance of advancing and bettering 
themselves in another incarnation. 

No tearing down of social distinctions, no nationalising of private 
property or distribution of money can benefit the younger souls. 
They are artificial devices which, instead of helping them, only en- 
danger their future welfare. Souls only grow by their own efforts 
or great trials and sorrows. 

The surest way to advance for all souls is constant, conscientious, 
and harmonious work. St. Francis of Assisi, that holiest and most 
inspired of saints, who so often has lifted up for mortal eyes a corner 
of the veil which hides the hereafter, has truly said : 

* Work is a prayer that lifts up the soul to God.’ 

Even if politics were not what they are, and Ministers were not 
the slaves of majorities, it is doubtful whether any laws could be 
framed to make a people happy, unless they were prepared for their 
reception. 

As things are now in almost every country, the greater the advance 
towards so-called Socialism, the less the liberty, the less the happi- 
ness. The home is the cradle of a nation’s prosperity, and all legisla- 
tion now tends towards its destruction. Nothing is done to instruct 
the great masses in the simplest rules of hygiene and to teach them to 
prefer nourishing wholemeal bread to the atrocious compound they 
eat, and pure milk to the bitter and poisonous tea which they im- 
bibe ; and yet things like these go to the very roots of a nation’s 
happiness, and to legislate for them is true Socialism, for it means 
the prosperity of all. A great and patriotic Government ought to 
care about these things, and be able to look further than the votes 
they hope to catch. 

The all-important question is not how to create the happiness of 
@ certain person, or a certain class, but to distribute as much happi- 
ness as possible into the whole country, the whole world. This 
cannot be obtained by any particular theories, not even by Socialism 
or Anarchism put into practice ; indeed, the latter being absolutely 
destructive, it positively withdraws great elements of happiness from 
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the masses, when, on the contrary, everybody’s aim ought to be 
to build up and create as much prosperity and contentment as 
possible. 

Socialism is a fallacy because it is impracticable. It is, like death, 
not a state, but only a door through which you pass. It cannot 
become a state of things, because its basis for ever shifts, and it would 
be the greatest misfortune to mankind if it could become a state, 
as it would mean a return to the early uncivilised beginnings of man- 
kind. It would mean complete stagnation, a paralysis of private 
enterprise, the disappearance of private charity, and not only the 
levelling of fortunes, but also the sweeping away of everything beautiful, 
high and noble; a sordid existence and an absolute bar to advance 
of any kind. 

When the theory of Reincarnation becomes better understood by 
the great masses, they will see that it is the individual effort alone 
which advances the soul, so that in another life it can take a higher 
place. There is no good in pushing on artificially people into posi- 
tions they are not fit or ready to take, and which they cannot fill 
with dignity to themselves or profit to others, whilst in some simpler 
walk of life they might have recognised the necessity of effort, and 
adversity would have strengthened their character and developed 
their higher qualities. 

We see this in people as in nations, and it would be easy to cite 
many examples when decline and corruption set in because prosperity 
came too soon, and before the temper and the character of the indi- 
vidual or the nation had been sufficiently steeled and purified by 
effort and adversity. 

A high position inadequately filled means a relapse and punish- 
ment in future incarnations. 

It is curious that often those who suffer greatly in this world, 
apparently through no fault of their own, seldom complain, because 
they have a vague feeling that somehow their misfortunes are de- 
served. This is no original remark of mine, but one often made by 
the greatest authorities on occult matters. 

The feeling that he is paying for faults committed in another 
incarnation makes the sufferer bear his pain with resignation, and 
accept it as a step in the soul’s advance. 

Reincarnation teaches resignation, that most dignified of qualities, 
without which we cannot rise into higher spheres. 

It is only natural that those who believe that one short span of 
life in the body is the only chance they will ever have, are discon- 
tented and often distracted and despairing if their lot is not a happy 
one, and also that those who have thoroughly enjoyed themselves 
are equally unhappy at the thought that they will never have such a 
good time again. Neither of them can be resigned. 

The happy ones, on the contrary, who have grasped the wonderful 
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mystery of Reincarnation, who know that chance succeeds chance, 
that no effort is wasted, that everything they acquire is laid in store 
for them, know that it depends on themselves alone to make their 
lives more and more happy, elevated, and useful. 

It is the endless complexity of the great secret of Reincarnation 
which makes it so difficult to explain in all its details and apparent 
contradictions. Many souls have intuitively accepted it, as a great 
truth, which has suddenly changed the whole tenor of their lives, and 
they do not try to explain a thing, which in their inmost hearts they 
* know.’ 

This is the same with all religions, but Reincarnation is not 
a religion, as many think. It is simply the discovery of a fact which 
gives a clearer, deeper insight into religion, and into all the unseen 
springs of life. Those who are so far advanced that they begin to 
remember the acquisitions of former lives will have the world at their 
feet. 

All great poets, writers, and artists belong to that class, as well 
as men and women who distinguish themselves in other ways, but 
wonderful insight into their past is sometimes found amongst the very 
humble and uneducated, in our modern acceptance of this word. 
This means generally that some mission or task has been entrusted 
to them, a mission to the young and lowly souls with whom they are 
surrounded and whose consciousness they can better reach by being 
in that outward humble condition. 

These missions explain to us many mysteries of noble and highly 
refined souls in the most incongruous surroundings. Such souls 
often become martyrs to some great cause, not as a punishment to 
themselves but as an example to young and elemental ones. 

The masses are generally composed of young souls, who by work 
and the rub of life have to shape themselves or rather get shaped into 
something better. Many have gone through this phase as slaves, 
perhaps in the ancient world, or even in times of which the very 
existence is forgotten, and some of these may even now have passed 
on to a less sorrowful star than oursis. Those who have lived, suffered 
and worked most are generally those who, their experience reaching 
through many ons, unconscious or rather subconscious though it may 
be, rise or are born to responsible positions. It does, however, not 
unfrequently happen that young souls attain great power, often as 
a scourge. Such were Attila, Ivan the Terrible, and many others 
who reigned through sheer brutality and with the fierceness of the 
tiger. When, as in the French Revolution, it happens that many 
younger souls get the upper hand, it becomes a national misfortune, 
and France has never recovered from the damage they did. Younger 
souls are endowed with an elemental impetus and directness of purpose, 
an animal indifference to destruction which invests them with a fatal 
power and strength, seldom possessed by old and tempered souls, 
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who have a wide horizon and are restrained by thousands of con- 
siderations and memories of the past. 

The elemental soul has no reverence or affection for the past. 
As long as it attains its immediate object, it cares nothing for the 
pain, ruin and sorrow of others. Look at the bomb outrages. They 
are absolutely useless. But they are an idée fize of the elemental 
soul, and must be perpetrated though numbers of innocents are 
maimed and killed. The pétroleuses during the Commune were only 
elemental souls excited and let loose. They burnt the half of Paris, 
they did not know why, just for the joy of destruction. 

It was said during the Russo-Japanese War that the reason why 
the latter achieved such wonderful successes was their belief in 
Reincarnation, which endowed them with the recollection of the ex- 
periences of other lives and pointed out to them the right way, clearing 
up situations which otherwise appeared inextricable. 

However this may be, it is quite certain that their belief in Re- 
incarnation inspired the Japanese during those troublous times with 
a courage, a resignation, a calm hitherto unrivalled under such cir- 
cumstances. It was the consequence of a teaching impressed for 
thousands of years on souls whose aim it must always be to do 
their very best in every circumstance. Some authorities say that 
the Japanese are the only race of pure Atlanteans left in the world. 

If this be so, we may surmise that they derive their belief in 
Reincarnation from those ancestors, those giants in mind and body, 
who wrought their portentous rise and tremendous fall by the powers 
they acquired through the recollection of the accumulated experiences 
of successive lives. 

If Reincarnation were understood in the Western world, as it is in 
some parts of the East, how many social problems would be solved 
at once! If, instead of setting up the fetish Socialism, which really 
means to the masses that the diligent and clever should work for the 
lazy and stupid ones, these agitators would press the Government to 
make laws which would improve the physical capacity of the younger 
generation, and by this, their material prosperity, they would render 
a real service to Socialism. The unemployed are not a problem 
difficult to solve, it is the unemployable which we breed in greater 
masses every day, which swamp the country. 

Instead of spending the nation’s money in tying wretched little 
children down to desks to learn a lot of unnecessary things, besides 
the few necessary ones, which they could with facility master in three 
months when they are older, would it not be far better Socialism to 
teach the boys trades by which they could live, and girls their home 
duties, of which the present generation are entirely ignorant ? 

It is a well-known fact that in countries where school attendance 
is not rigorously enforced, all the best workmen and the best servants 
are illiterate. Those who understand Reincarnation will easily grasp 
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the reason for this. The young soul which has no previous store of 
knowledge has to learn everything from the beginning, and gets all 
its powers absorbed away by the mental work of school; nothing 
remains to spare for the handicraft or trade by which they are to 
live. The more headwork for children, the worse workmen a nation 
will have. 

If girls were taught to cook, to sweep, to wash, to iron, to make 
their own clothes, their husbands’ and their children’s, to turn their 
hands to everything, to leave their houses simple, but to make them 
bright and healthy, what cheerfulness and harmony would fill the 
world! To create a perfect home, within whatever limits it may be, 
is what gives woman unlimited power, far greater than the rights they 
are so noisily clamouring for at present. It is impossible to obtain 
anything by making oneself ridiculous, and they have alienated the 
sympathies even of those who were well disposed to their cause. 
The foreign papers alluding to the suffragettes have an inkling of 
where the shoe pinches, and funnily say : 

* Of course they are all plain and badly dressed.’ 

If, instead of making this useless tapage, these ladies would 
devote themselves to nursing their babies, they would deserve well 
of their country, as successive generations of cow-fed infants will 
surely not improve the intellect of the nation. Later on all responsi- 
bilities are shuffled off on to school masters and mistresses, and the 
only thing the modern woman still seems to attend to, and that only 
in a kind of half-hearted way, as the latest returns of the birth-rate 
show, is bringing the children into the world. 

Socialism, as it has been preached for some time, has thrown 
weak minds off their balance. The question is not in what position 
@ man or woman is, but how perfectly they fill.it. A milkmaid in 
wooden pattens and with bare arms, who understands her business 
and does her duty honestly and conscientiously, is far above a lady 
who, though she may be a great one in name, wastes her time in doing 
nothing. The one will arrive to perfection in her sphere and thus 
attain a great rise in a future existence, whilst the other one will 
relapse into the regions from which she emerged too soon into a life 
in which she mistook ease for laziness and wealth for luxury. 

In Italy it is the common expression of the poor to say ‘ far il 
Signore,’ which is synonymous for doing nothing. What a decadence 
of energy, ambition and ideals does this phrase disclose! Are we 
standing on the brink of the same abyss in England ? 

Gigantic sums are daily spent by public benefactors. If all that 
money had been properly adapted, surely there would not be one 
pauper in the country. Nowhere does private charity do as much, 
and yet the poor-rates get higher and higher and paupers more and 
more. It is not only the wasteful administration of these vast sums 
which is the cause, but the very destination of many of these bequests 
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tends to increase the mischief. Take for instance the millions 
Mr. Carnegie has spent on public libraries, over which I am told he 
does not even exercise a control in the choice of the books, and of 
which the masses only read the most useless and frivolous part. To 
encourage the taste for light literature does direct harm to the young. 
It debilitates their minds and incapacitates them for work and 
exertion. 

It is sufficient to see when travelling, young boys and girls, even 
in third-class compartments, with armfuls of illustrated papers and 
magazines, to understand where their money goes and what makes 
them so useless and inefficient. Any form of manual labour is better 
for young souls than deviating their weak and unformed powers into 
useless reading. 

Division of property is of course a childish device, but it is every- 
body’s duty to put their shoulder to the wheel, to do what lies in their 
power to increase the happiness of those around them. 

Every man and woman who create something good or great with 
their brains or their hands are Socialists, for the idea, the invention, 
is spread and given away and seized upon by others, who make it 
their own, by giving it the impress of their minds. 

Those who have no brains or clever hands, but have other posses- 
sions, such as fine houses, pictures, parks, &c., also act in the socialistic 
sense if they allow others a view and enjoyment of these things. It 
must not be forgotten that they have the care, the expense, the 
responsibility and troubles such possessions entail, and that those 
who come to see them have the pleasure only. 

Those who wish to destroy such private possessions do not re- 
member that they put nothing in their place, and that everything 
would thus be reduced to a hideous and miserable dead level. 

Such feelings are often dictated by jealousy and want of reflection, 
which are qualities naturally inherent to young souls, and it is on 
these qualities that the agitators play. 

England is the country where such ideas have taken the least 
root up to this time, principally, and rightly so, because up to now 
Englishmen have looked upon themselves as the finest fellows in the 
world, and therefore the canker of jealousy has not gnawed so much 
at their vitals as at those of less fortunate and younger nations. 

Modern theories are, however, undermining this wholesome self- 
assurance. Instead of the nation being proud of being the greatest 
power in the world and gladly assuming its responsibilities towards 
its colonies and dependencies and all the unformed and elemental 
souls of the wild tribes under its dominion, a responsibility which it 
is far more fit to discharge than any other nation, it is now taught that 
it is better to creep back into its former little shell, only to think of 
its own interests and give up helping others. 

Instead of forcing unpractical socialistic theories on the people, 
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theories which if put into practice could only end in a general game 
of grab and Anarchism, would it not be a much higher and nobler aim 
to interest them in the welfare of our vast Empire, in the protection 
of young and struggling communities and the civilising of hardly 
evolved races, a task for which no other nation is yet ripe ? 

To ensure the prosperity of the greatest Empire the world has yet 
seen, that would indeed be true and really grand Socialism. 


WALBURGA PAGET. 





THE READING OF THE COLONIAL GIRL 


In February last Miss Florence B. Low contributed to this Review 
an article, a jeremiad it might be called, on ‘ The Reading of the 
Modern Girl.’ Many who read that article, especially such as were 
still young enough clearly to remember their own school-days, must 
have felt that if this fairly represented the intellectual level of the 
girl of to-day, then there was a great difference between her and the 
girl of yesterday, and, they hoped, the girl of to-morrow. It happened 
that among the most interested readers of Miss Low’s paper were 
certain colonially educated women.’ It might be true cf English 
girls, they admitted, but surely, unless things were very much changed 
in a very few years, it could not be true of the girls in the best Colonial 
high schools. 

This suggested trying to find out what the girls in as many as 
possible of our Colonies and dependencies really do read, and in what 
direction their tastes lie. To this end the unique opportunities and 
knowledge of the League of the Empire were utilised. This society 
exists for the purpose of furthering the federation of the Empire in 
education, and one branch of its work is the ‘ linking,’ so to speak, of 
two schools of similar grade in different parts of the Empire for 
exchange and comparison of descriptive letters, essays, or other work. 
One school is generally, though not always, in Great Britain, and 
the other in India or in some Colony. As the League has now branches 
and representatives in every part of the Empire, from India to 
Barbados, and from Canada to Malta, it is in touch with a great variety 
of schools. A new list of questions was drawn up on a much more 
liberal basis, I venture to think, than the list the replies to which 
drew forth Miss Low’s lament on the decay of culture in the modern 
girl. The following were the questions sent out : 

1. What books do you read for recreation ? 

2. Which novels have you read of the following writers :—Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Kingsley ? 

8. Of the following living novelists:—-Meredith, Kipling, Rider Haggard, 
Gilbert Parker, Conan Doyle, Barrie ? 

4. Name any novels you have read by the following women writers :— 
George Eliot, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté. 

5. Name any novels that interest you by other writers than these. 
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6. Which English classics do you like best ? 

7. Which poets ? 

8. What are your favourite poems ? 

9. What is your favourite study? What books do you read in connection 
with it ? 

10. What is your favourite hobby? What books do you read in connection 
with it ? 

11. Do the daily or weekly newspapers interest you? If so, what parts? 

12. Which of the monthly magazines do you read ? 


As Miss Low’s remarks only applied to British high-school girls 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen, it was only colonial high- 
school girls between those ages who were asked to fill up the forms. 
All these answers have naturally taken some months to collect. More- 
over, partly because it was felt that perhaps the modern English girl 
had been too hastily condemned, and partly because it was thought 
that a few comparisons would be interesting, hundreds of papers were 
sent out to British high schools, among them some of the best standing. 

It will be seen that the League of the Empire questions afford 
much more scope than Miss Low’s for individual tastes. Those who 
drafted them were specially anxious to draw out a girl’s general 
intelligence. If she had any strong bent, any serious tastes, she was 
given every opportunity of exhibiting them. Of course it is not fair 
to judge a girl’s intelligence and capability on her reading alone ; 
on going through all these papers that was most forcibly brought 
before me. Many a girl whose answers to questions 2, 3, 4 and even 5 
were poor, was yet obviously not unintelligent. Her tastes did not 
lie in the direction of reading standard authors. Sometimes she was 
distinctly musical, and read the lives of composers; or she might 
have a strong bent towards nature-study and read The Countryside, 
The Field, Country Life, and the works of Ernest Seton Thompson, 
while on her country walks in search of specimens she might even 
take as a companion Mr. E. V. Lucas’s The Open Road. But for all 
that she might have small Scott and less Thackeray. Or she might 
very well be a girl of artistic tastes, and read Ruskin, The Studio, or 
artists’ lives. 

The many hundreds of papers I examined only bore out Miss Low’s 
conclusions up to a certain point, even so far as British girls are con- 
cerned. Miss Low’s girls often ‘could not read’ Jane Austen ; but 
judging from the papers I have gone through, it is safe to say that the 
more intelligent girls have generally read three or four of hers, and 
often five or six, sometimes all. Even girls of fifteen have often had 
a very creditable record as regards Jane Austen. 

‘Mrs. Ewing they hardly knew.’ I am sorry to say I have seen 
nothing to controvert this statement of Miss Low’s. At any rate, 
Mrs. Ewing is rarely mentioned, whether by a Colonial or by a British 
girl, but when she is mentioned, it is usually by a girl of exceptional 
intelligence and taste, A Barbados girl mentioned Jackanapes and 
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Jan of the Windmill, and a South Australian girl ‘many’ of Mrs. 
Ewing’s books. Of another graceful writer I found no mention either— 
Mrs. Gatty—except in the case of one girl whose tastes were evidently 
for animals rather than for books, but who read Parables from Nature 
along with books on cats, cat-keeping being her favourite hobby. 

‘Nor,’ Miss Low continues, ‘in a much lower category,’ did they 
know Miss Alcott. This statement I have found confirmed with 
regard to British girls’ reading, though even as I write a new edition 
of Little Women and its sister books is announced as out; but the 
Colonial girls’ papers gave a diametrically opposite result. In them 
Miss Alcott is a good second in the list of most frequently mentioned 
writers, sometimes one, sometimes another, sometimes all the Little 
Women series being put down as favourites. 

‘Mrs. Gaskell seems to find few girl readers.’ Among the better- 
read British girls whose papers I went through, she finds a great 
many. She comes seventh out of a list of ten most read authors, 
though it is nearly always Cranford which is named. Once or twice 
I have found Mary Barton or Wives and Daughters mentioned, but 
Sylvia’s Lovers never. Perhaps the Knutsford edition may remedy 
this. Colonials, however, it would, seem, read Mrs. Gaskell very 
little. 

But in judging and drawing inferences from papers like these, 
two facts must always be borne in mind. As regards their reading, 
girls evidently tend to follow one another rather like sheep. In one 
schvol one author will be highly popular. Nearly every girl will 
mention one or more of his or her books. In another school, perhaps 
in the same town, or same colony, and similar in grade, the same 
author will hardly once be referred to. Also, Colonial high schools 
are inevitably much more mixed than British high schools. Yet 
Colonial girls whose opportunities may fairly be compared with those 
of their British sisters, are usually quite as well read for their ages, 
and they generally read far fewer ‘ girls’’ books. The general averages 
of the Colonial girls’ papers are greatly pulled down and their net 
results much affected because several Indian schools are included 
with native girls whose knowledge of English is not perfect enough 
for them to be well read, and because also several South African 
schools sending in papers have a considerable element of Dutch 
girls or girls brought up in such conditions as to have had no chance 
of gratifying a taste for reading and little of forming one. 

The bright climates and open-air life of many Colonies, and the 
fact that most Colonial girls have to take a turn in domestic work of 
one kind or another, often militate against their spending very much 
of their leisure over books. A young Colony has rarely a literary 
atmosphere, though everyone well acquainted with Colonial life must 
have noticed how surprisingly well-read many Colonials are, notwith- 
standing. The mistress of a Natal school says that very often when 
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a girl comes to her school ‘ she has read nothing ; her leisure has been 
spent out of doors. But every year,’ she adds, ‘is making a difference 
in this Colony; the average girl of 1906 reads far more than the 
average girl of 1895.’ 

Inevitably girls tend to read either classics constantly alluded to, 
such as Oliwer Twist, Pickwick, Nicholas Nickleby, Vanity Fair, 
Pendennis, The Heart of Midlothian and others of the Waverley Novels, 
The Vicar of Wakefield and The Ptigrim’s Progress, or simply books 
of the day that they hear talked about. Writers like Miss Thackeray 
or Miss Mulock (Mrs. Craik), rather old-fashioned and hardly classics, 
they are much more likely to neglect. I cannot remember to have 
found a single allusion to Miss Thackeray by a girl in any part of the 
Empire. John Halifax, Gentleman, seems much read by Colonials, 
and certainly not forgotten by British girls; but there was no mention 
of any other of Mrs. Craik’s works. 

Certain results of these papers were surprising. One would have ex- 
pected Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking-glass 
to have been more often mentioned. Colonials include them among 
their favourite books far oftener than British girls. On the other 
hand, it was good to find that many of the better-read girls mentioned 
The Vicar of Wakefield, and that R. L. Stevenson finds so many 
readers, and not only of his novels. In the best Colonial papers his 
works are generally much to the fore, and Scotch girls are particularly 
loyal to him. Dumas figures quite prominently in the best British 
girls’ papers ; and there is even occasional mention of Balzac, Daudet 
and Victor Hugo, while one fifteen-year-old maiden has read Lourdes. 
Charles Reade is often mentioned (though nearly always It is Never 
too Late to Mend), and Blackmore quite often, though comparatively 
seldom any of his works but Lorna Doone. Marie Corelli comes ninth 
on the list of the British girls’ favourite authors ; and seventh on the 
Colonial girls’ list; but it must be admitted that in the best papers 
she generally takes a very back seat. Miss Yonge figures far more 
prominently than might have been expected, especially considering 
Miss Low’s remarks. In the Colonial girls’ list she is above Marie 
Corelli, and is very often cited by English girls also. 

It is not surprising that few girls, British or Colonial, mention 
such writers as Gissing, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Henry James, or Mr. 
Robert Hichens, and not very many name any of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s books. But it might have been expected, especially consider- 
ing the remarkable popularity of gardening and other hobbies con- 
nected with flowers, that Elizabeth and her German Garden and the 
other Elizabeth books would have been often mentioned, but it only 
very rarely happens that this is so. I have sought in vain for a 
mention of Jean Ingelow’s stories (Studies for Stories, A Sister’s 
Bye-hours and other collections). One Barbados girl speaks of her 
poems, and that is all. Nor was any mention to be found of the 
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delightful works of the late Miss Anne Manning, The Household of 
Sir Thomas More, The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, 
afterwards Mistress Milton, The Old Chelsea Bun-house, and others, 
some of them happily now being reprinted. It is certainly a pity that 
two such graceful writers as Jean Ingelow and Anne Manning should 
be neglected, and surely this matters much more than that Mrs. 
Craik and Miss Thackeray should be little read. 

These papers have naturally revealed certain general differences 
between the British and the Colonial girl. Undoubtedly, as already 
hinted, the Colonial is usually the older for her years. When sixteen 
and seventeen, she tends to put away such girlish things as Mrs. L. T. 
Meade, for instance, and long before this age of discretion she usually 
scorns girls’ magazines. Speaking from recollection, few, if any, of 
the girls of even fifteen at my own Colonial school but would have 
scorned them also. Numbers of English girls, however, of sixteen 
and a half, seventeen, seventeen and a half, almost eighteen, do not 
seem to do so. The Colonial has a stronger preference even than the 
British girl for boys’ stories, especially boys’ school stories, which 
seem even more delightful than girls’ school stories, and The Hill, Mr. 
Vachell’s interesting story of Harrow life, has found many girl readers 
all over the world ; while Tom Brown’s Schooldays is still popular as 
ever. The Colonial girl is also devoted to adventure books, often of 
the hair-breadth escape, somewhat bloodcurdling order. This 
tendency is especially noticeable in the South Africans, and it is a 
problem for students of the influence of environment whether the 
veldt may not have something to do with this. 

One thing is very marked—a Colonial girl usually mentions a great 
many more books in her answers to questions 1 and 5 than her 
British sister troubles to do. Constantly the Colonial girl’s list in 
5 stretches over-page and far away down the back of her answer 
sheet in small writing. 

Considering that they live in lands with no history in the English 
sense of the word, Colonial girls seem remarkably fond of historical— 
some unkind folk would call them pseudo-historical—novels. History 
is also very often their favourite study. 

Colonial girls have generally a laudable tendency to patronise 
local industry by reading the works of Colonial novelists, especially 
such as deal with their own Colony. With the Australian girls, for 
instance, Ethel Turner is immensely popular; and other Australian 
novelists, such as Rolf Boldrewood and Guy Boothby, with a goodly 
proportion of Americans such as Booth Tarkington and ‘ Mrs. Wiggs’ 
of cabbage-patch fame, Owen Wister, Winston Churchill, and 
Ralph Connor, are also popular. Among the writers mentioned 
by Canadian girls, it is hardly surprising to find a still larger propor- 
tion of Americans, Ralph Connor, Hawthorne, Mark Twain, L. M. 
Alcott, Frank Norris, Winston Churchill, and Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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preponderating. Indeed, one seventeen-year-old Canadian, answering 
question 1, says: Mrs. Wiggs, Lovey Mary, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, To Have and to Hold, 
The Masquerader, The Pit, The Call of the Wild, Calumet K., Three 
Men in a Boat. That is, almost entirely Colonial and American 
books. Ernest Seton Thompson finds favour not only with Canadians, 
but with many English girls with a taste for natural history. 

The Indian and Cingalese girls are much the youngest set, and often 
under age, which accounts for their reading far more ‘ story books’ 
and children’s books, such as Hesba Stretton’s and the Pansy and 
Elsie Series, than any other set of girls. They, however, alone méntion 
Colonel Meadows Taylor’s Indian tales. Most of these girls were 
still young enough to enjoy such old favourites as The Wide Wide 
World, Stepping Heavenward, and The Lamplighter, and such writers 
as Mrs. Meade and Rosa N. Carey, and, it is good to be able to add, 
Lewis Carroll. A fair comparison, however, with other girls in the 
Colonies or Great Britain is very hard to institute. One paper, 
tolerably good for fifteen years, and extremely candid, came from 
Hong-Kong. ‘No time for hobbies, too many lessons,’ is the answer 
to question 10; and ‘not fond of studying anything for long,’ the 
frank avowal in reply to question 9. 

A number of interesting papers came from Barbados, mentioning 
a very varied selection mostly of modern books, but with a fair pro- 
portion of the approved old favourites such as Miss Yonge’s stories. 

Coming to the different questions in detail, the South African 
girls, who are often country bred and of Dutch descent, show a strong 
preference for history and adventure. No girls mention so many 
historical novels, and many of them are well read in Scott, one recording 
twenty-four! One young lady of fifteen informs us : ‘ My reading is 
of a varied kind. According to the mood I happen to be in, I read 
light novels, Dickens, books of travel and adventure, biographies, 
poems, and plays, &c.’ A great many American authors are men- 
tioned here also—American writers for some years past seem to have 
been becoming hore and more popular in the Colonies. The Story of 
a South African Farm, however, is rarely, if ever, cited. The novels 
mentioned by the South Africans are so various, that beyond noting 
the large number of girls’ books, historical tales, and adventure and 
school stories, if is very difficult to generalise. Henty figures pro- 
minently, but the girls, as a rule, are rather young as compared with 
the British girls. 

Some of the New Zealand girls’ papers were equal to the very best 
English or Scotch, and the varied nature of their reading was astonish- 
ing. No girls, perhaps, showed quite so much variety in their choice 
of authors. 

In question 2, Dickens is certainly the most widely read novelist, 
whether in Great Britain or in any of the Colonies. But the long lists 
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of Scott’s works to the credit of almost all the well-read and intelligent 
girls of the Empire, would delight the heart of Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Sometimes all Scott is mentioned. Kingsley is also very much read 
on the whole, especially The Water Babies, The Heroes, and Westward 
Ho! Thackeray is naturally the least read by girls, who seem 
generally to begin with Vanity Fair. On the whole, the evidence 
goes to show that, as far as standard novelists go, whenever the 
Colonial girl comes from at all literary surroundings, she certainly 
does not neglect them. 

Coming to the living authors asked about (question 3), very few 
girls, British or Colonial, have read any works by Mr. Meredith, and — 
a sad number confuse him with the late Henry Seton Merriman. 
When Mr. Meredith has been read at all, it is generally Diana of the 
Crossways, Rhoda Fleming, or One of Our Conquerors. Girls extremely 
well read, otherwise, have not ventured upon him, however. The 
Colonial gives most votes to Mr. Rider Haggard ; but Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling is very little behind’ in popularity, and, perhaps, if some of 
the girls were more certain about their authors, he would not be behind 
at all. Next in order of popularity is Sir Conan Doyle—a good third ; 
while Mr. J. M. Barrie is a very poor fourth, hardly getting a sixth of 
Sir Conan Doyle’s votes. Canada alone has saved Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
novels from the bottom place ; without her help, even Mr. Meredith 
would have scored more heavily. Mr. Kipling’s Just-So Stories and 
Kim are, perhaps, the most popular of his works. Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
books seem fairly equally read, but Sir Conan Doyle’s immense popu- 
larity with girls, whether in Great Britain or in the Colonies, certainly 
rests chiefly on the Sherlock Holmes series. 

This article professedly deals with the reading of the Colonial 
girl, yet the extent to which she tends to gang her own gait can 
hardly be gauged without some comparisons. Therefore, without 
being sent back to my sheep again, I hope I may say that among 
British girls the most popular of these five living novelists are Sir 
Conan Doyle, Mr. Kipling, and Mr. Rider Haggard. There is really 
little apparent difference in their popularity ; but if the best papers 
only were judged, Mr. Kipling would come out first. Mr. J. M. Barrie 
is much more read by British than by Colonial girls, for whom he is 
probably both too Scotch and too sentimental. In Scotland and in 
the north of England, however, he had enough votes to rank him 
fourth, but a very bad fourth, again hardly getting one-sixth as 
much mention as Sir Conan Doyle. Mr. Meredith’s works head 
all the others in point of number in one answer only, and then the 
paper is that of a girl of nearly eighteen, whose answers show her to 
be exceptional. 

As to the three great women novelists, among the Colonials George 
Eliot comes easily first, and Jane Austen a very fair third. Generally, 
it is The Mill on the Floss, Pride and Prejudice, and Jane Eyre, that 
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are the most read. Jane Eyre particularly is everywhere, both in 
Great Britain and the Colonies, the favourite of Charlotte Bronté’s 
novels, though Shirley and Villette are very often mentioned. 

To one great blot on many girls’ papers I do not remember Miss 
Low’s referring—haziness about authors. Considering all things, 
English (I purposely do not say British) girls are worse in this 
respect than Colonial. So inaccurate are they, that it is very often 
difficult to know what they really have read. For instance, a girl 
says she has read nothing of Jane Austen’s, and presently she is found 
putting down two of her books to George Eliot! Of course, in the 
really good papers there is very little attributing of books to their 
wrong authors, but there are far too many girls of sixteen and seven- 
teen putting down Jane Austen’s works to Miss Yonge, for instance, 
and making other absolutely wild guesses. There is, as said before, 
constant confusion by English and Colonial alike of two entirely dis- 
similar authors—Meredith and Merriman. And though fifteen and 
three-quarters from a Dutch farm or from the Canadian backwoods 
might be, perhaps, excused, for writing Dombey House and Little 
Dot, or for confusing Mr. Kipling and Mr. E. W. Hornung, it is not 
excusable when she comes from a British school with a world-wide 
reputation, nor can The Bishop of Wakefield be allowed to pass from 
sixteen, also attending a famous British high school. Of course, 
Colonials do perpetrate * howlers’ with regard to authors, but not 
worse ‘ howlers’ than those of their British sisters, and though they 
tend to be more shaky about authors, the very shaky ones are generally 
able to plead extenuating circumstances, which could not be pleaded 
by any British girls. The Vale of Cedars (Aguilar) put down to Scott ; 
The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest to Kingsley ; The Light that Failed fathered 
first on Thackeray and then on Dickens, before finally Mr. Kipling is 
settled on ; The Lilac Sunbonnet, attributed to George Eliot ; some of 
Jane Austen’s novels credited to Thackeray, and Ships that Pass in 
the Night to Sir Conan Doyle, are all from girls brought up in utterly 
unliterary surroundings, and can all be equalled, if not excelled, by 
instances of carelessness taken from English girls’ answers. 

Sometimes, of course, Colonial papers show bad spelling ; but, as a 
rule, this is not the case. After going through a number of papers, 
many of them shockingly ill-spelt, in fact positively illiterate, from a 
British high school, which, however, I trust and believe is, though 
famous, not typical, it was most refreshing to come upon a batch of 
Australian papers, and find girls of sixteen and seventeen able to spell 
* Prejudice’ (Pride and Prejudice) not only correctly, but correctly 
the first time—surely not such a very wonderful accomplishment, 
not half so wonderful as the many ways in which Sweet Sixteen and 
Sweet Seventeen at English schools managed to misspell this simple 
word. ‘Preduce,’ ‘ predjuduice,’ ‘ predjudice,’ ‘ perjuice’—I have 
’ found them all and many more. And seventeen years and ten months, 
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after several attempts and much scratching out, can only achieve 
‘prejuduce!’ ‘Sensibility’ brought many to the ground, and even 
so humble a word as ‘sense’ proved a stumbling-block and rock of 
offence unto several. No Colonial papers were so bad in this respect. 

Coming to proper names, there is everywhere too much ‘ Dickins,’ 
‘Jane Austin,’ and ‘George Elliott,’ and naturally ‘ Anne of Geier- 
stein’ caused much searching of evidently fickle memories. But the 
Colonial, I think, has always the advantage in the homely and very 
nevessary accomplishment of spelling. 

Too many girls, but not so many Colonials proportionately, make 
‘rattle-pated’ replies. When asked, for instance, ‘ Which novels 
have you read of the following authors ?’ they include a number of 
poems in their answers ; and many evidently do not know what is 
meant either by ‘ classics’ or by ‘ monthly magazines.’ In answering 
question 12 they mention a great number of weekly periodicals ; and 
in answering question 6 (English classics) they include some writers 
who certainly are not, and almost as certainly never will be, classics. 

Perhaps the answers to questions 5 and 6 give a better notion 
than any others of a girl’s general intelligence and the diversity of 
her reading. The most varied books are mentioned, some of them, 
one would think, much above the comprehension of their readers. 
One sixteen-year-old girl, for instance, mentions Horace Walpole’s 
Letters, Butler’s Analogy, The Wealth of Nations, and eleven poets, 
including Herrick, Herbert, Adelaide Procter, and Kingsley. 

Novels, historical and otherwise, mostly by living and too often 
by flimsy writers, naturally largely preponderate in the replies to 
question 5. This is true whether girls from Great Britain or from 
the Colonies are considered. But Stevenson, Charles Lamb’s Essays, 
Cranford, and The Vicar of Wakefield are all frequently mentioned 
as read by choice, be it observed. George MacDonald is commonly 
cited by Scotch girls, rarely by Colonials ; Marion Crawford’s Sara- 
cinesca trilogy is still very popular, and there are many signs that 
Besant everywhere finds his share of girl readers. Plays are very 
rarely included by any girl in the list of her favourite books. 

Broadly speaking, in questions 5 and 6, the best British and the 
best Colonial papers show about the same width and diversity of 
reading, but a higher proportion of the Colonial papers are really 
good. Personally, I should certainly be inclined to consider the 
ordinary British high-school girl more widely read than Miss Low 
does. Certainly the Colonial girls’ papers, where they can be fairly 
compared with those of British high-school girls, yield results very 
different from those animadverted upon by her. Sometimes, of 
course, a girl mentions Milton or Browning when, judging from the 
rest of her paper, one feels sure that there is very little of either of 
those poets that she would appreciate or understand, but, generally 
speaking, the papers bear the most obvious marks of sincerity. Apart 
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from Shakespeare, Scott, Macaulay’s essays, Wordsworth, Goldsmith, 
Gray, and the other works read as ‘school’ classics, and, therefore, 
very often set down, there is frequent mention of Browning and 
Mrs. Browning, Moore, the Canterbury Tales (this probably only 
because they are often read in selections in schools), Byron, and 
particularly Longfellow, evidently one of the average girl’s favourite 
poets. Bacon’s and Addison’s names often appear; more rarely 
Ruskin’s, Carlyle’s (The French Revolution or his Essays). The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is everywhere often mentioned. Keats is highly 
popular among the poets, and it is everywhere noticeable that poetry 
and essays predominate. Milton, especially the shorter poems, and 
Shakespeare’s plays are so often mentioned that it can hardly be 
always merely due to reading them in school. Matthew Arnold, 
Sheridan, Thomas Love Peacock, George Borrow, Rossetti, Pope, and 
‘Omar Khayyam’ are common favourites if rather the pick of the 
girls are selected ; otherwise they are comparatively rarely alluded to. 
Australian girls read Adam Lindsay Gordon and A. B. Paterson. 
Except Shakespeare’s plays, drama is very rarely mentioned. 

In poetry Tennyson is undoubtedly easily first in point of popularity, 
but Longfellow is not a bad second. It is chiefly Tennyson’s short, 
early poems, such as The May Queen, Enoch Arden, The Lady of 
Shalott, and The Idylls of the King, Maud, and The Princess that are 
mentioned. The British girl seems just as fond of Tennyson as her 
Colonial sister, and it is very rare to find a paper from any part of 
the Empire with no mention of Tennyson either under English classics 
or under poets. None of the girls answering question 6 seem to have 
reflected that Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier, though 
classics in a sense, are certainly not English classics, which is all 
they are asked about. 

Whether because bad poetry is to most people far more mortally 
tedious than bad prose, it is very rarely that an inferior poem— 
question 8—is mentioned with approval by a girl. The Ancient 
Mariner has many votes, as have Keats’s and Shelley’s shorter poems, 
though Enoch Arden, The Idylls of the King, The Lady of the Lake, 
Hiawatha, and Evangeline are perhaps most often mentioned. Austra- 
lians are appealed to by The Man from Snowy River and The Sick 
Stockrider, and by the somewhat noisy notes of Admirals All and 
the Recessional. The results, so far as I can judge, are that many 
girls tend to be better read in poetical than in prose classics. 

Miss Low complained greatly of the excessive magazine reading 
of English girls. This, I should say, was generally not so bad as she 
thinks. Many girls certainly do seem to read too many rubbishy 
magazines, and so many girls of sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen 
read avowedly girls’ magazines for which they are really growing 
much too old ; but the Colonial girl seems a more inveterate magazine 
reader than the British girl, and in this respect the Indian girls are 
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the worst, many of them reading ten to fifteen a month. In the 
English girls’ papers I find very often one, two, three, four, and even 
‘nought’ put down as the answer to question 12. Rarely is it 
seven, nine, twelve. And though great magazine readers may have 
little to show in the way of serious reading, this does not always 
follow. ‘Any I can get’ is not an infrequent answer to question 12. 
The Colonial girls’ most popular magazines are the Strand, and, a 
very long way after, the Windsor; a very long way after again, 
Pearson’s, the Royal, and the Pall Mall. A certain proportion of the 
older girls read the Nineteenth Century, Blackwood’s, and occasionally 
the Fortnightly Review. Excepting the Indians, the Colonial girl - 
only reads three to three and a half magazines a month, including 
the weekly papers mentioned, as against the British girl’s two and a 
half (about). 

The answers as to newspaper-reading were among the most 
interesting. The ‘ Ayes had it,’ and generally over and. over again, 
whatever part of the British Empire was chosen. ‘ Yes, very much,’ 
is not a rare answer, though a few girls, notably some Australians, 
say they are not allowed to read the papers. It is very curious how 
many girls say that the war news particularly interests them, especially 
as at the time these papers were filled in there was no war of any 
importance going on. Colonials are perhaps rather more warlike than 
British girls, but the latter tend to take the more interest in politics 
and Parliamentary news. Births, deaths, and marriages, weddings, 
and even funerals, are sometimes the chief reasons given for news- 
paper-reading, but this is mostly in the case of younger girls. Reviews 
of books are often mentioned by girls as interesting them, but, on 
the whole, the Colonial girl seems to read the papers for the general 
news of what is going on, especially on this side of the world. But 
she by no means neglects the sporting columns, and sometimes in the 
small, isolated colonies the mail and shipping news chiefly interests 
her. The ‘ woman’s page,’ be it noted, is hardly mentioned. One 
very superior New Zealand girl remarks: ‘I read Punch regularly ; 
we take no other weekly paper, and beyond political events the daily 
ones are not worth reading.’ 

‘Girls’ hobbies’ scarcely come under the head of reading, and are 
only mentioned because the girls were asked what books they read 
in connection with them. Very often no book is read, but, as before 
said, girls with artistic tastes read the lives of artists ; nature-loving 
girls read books and periodicals likely to help them ; and one or two 
girls aspiring to authorship are wise enough to read Stevenson’s Art 
of Writing, and any books on the English language and style they can 
obtain. ; 

Few girls appear to have no hobby, and several have three or 
four. The Colonial girls’ hobbies are so various that, beyond saying 
that they are more concerned with domestic pursuits than the English 
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girls, no general statement can be made about them. Girls every- 
where, however, seem inclined to be very fond of gardening and 
flowers, and pursuits connected with flowers, such as collecting and 
pressing them. Old-fashioned folk may be pleased to learn that 
girls still exist, and very intelligent and widely read ones, too, who 
number embroidery, needlework, and even fancywork among their 
hobbies. Reading is often mentioned, and sometimes, as is evident 
from the rest of the paper, it is not merely reading rubbish. 

To sum up. The British girls’ papers that I examined by no 
means always bore out Miss Low’s rather dismal conclusions. The 
Colonial girls’ papers, at least in the case of those living in long- 
civilised colonies, and not in the ‘ backwoods,’ bore them out still 
less. The inferior results as to the Colonial girls’ favourite authors 
are due to so many country and Indian girls being included, and to 
their being generally a good deal younger than the British girls. 
Miss Low complained that girls neglected standard authors for such 
writers as Edna Lyall, Merriman, Anthony Hope, and, next to these, 
Marie Corelli, L. T. Meade, and E. E. Green. Girls certainly do 
read Edna Lyall very much. ‘ All Edna Lyall’ is mentioned several 
times ; but, then, so is ‘ all Dickens,’ and ‘all,’ or ‘ nearly all Scott,’ 
and even ‘all Jane Austen.’ With the girls belonging to certain 
British schools Merriman is absolutely the most popular novelist, 
but if a general average of votes is taken in all the British schools 


which sent in papers (many of them very well-known schools in very 
different parts of Great Britain), it must be admitted that Edna 
Lyall comes first. Careful counting and recounting of the most 
frequently mentioned writers gave the following results : 


Favourite Novels of 
British Girls | Colonial and Indian Girls 

. Edna Lyall . Elna Lyall 

. Henry Seton Merriman . Louisa M. Alcott 

. R. L. Stevenson 3. Mrs. Henry Wood 

. Stanley Weyman . Roza Nouchette Carey 
5. Anthony Hope 5. L. T. Meade 

. F. Marion Crawford . Charlotte M. Yonge 

. Mrs. Gaskell (nearly always . Marie Corelli 

Cranford) . Stanley Weyman 

. Lytton 9. Farrar 
9. Marie Corelli ( Lytton 

. Allen Raine ‘| Henty 
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FRANCESCO GUARDI 


(7772-1793) 


FRENCH Impressionism, as represented by Manet and his followers, 
has rendered one great service to the artistic world. It has revived 
public interest in four great Old Masters, and taught us to appreciate 
them better and to sympathise more fully with their ideals. Their 
names are Velasquez, Vermeer, Goya, and Guardi. 

Though Guardi, the pupil of the famous Antonio Canale (mis- 
called Canaletto), and, by a dispensation full of interest to the bio- 
grapher, the brother-in-law of the elder Tiepolo, is too well known 
to most of your readers to need any advocate of his already established 
claims as a landscape painter, there could perhaps be no more suitable 
moment for discussing them than the present one. From the historical 
point of view, the moment appears to be opportune, because Guardi 
(‘ poor’ Guardi, as the Venetians are in the habit of pathetically 
calling him in allusion to his great hardship in his old age) has never 
before stood so high on the pinnacle of fame as he stands now ; and 
it is psychologically opportune, because we are at last in possession 
of valuable information concerning Guardi the man, as well as con- 
cerning Guardi the painter. Until a year or two ago our knowledge 
of this fascinating master was confined to the two extreme links of 
the chain of his existence, that is, the dates of his birth and death 
and the name of his teacher. Through new materials, derived from 
the Venetian archives and other hitherto unknown sources outside 
Italy, which have been drawn upon for the first time, the family history 
of his most distinguished ancestors, his own pedigree, and individual 
life and some interesting episodes of his artistic career are laid bare 
to us, so that his personality is no longer such an enigma as that of his 
master still is, and the imperfect records of his existence can be pieced 
together. Within the limits of this article—the object of which is to 
draw attention to Guardi’s original painter’s temperament, to his 
environment and aims, to the various influences he came under, and 
to his artistic aptitude and attitude—it is, as will be readily under- 
stood, only possible to make occasional references to his history. 
It is not the hard struggles of his life, but the outcome of his labours 
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as an indefatigable, prolific painter, which we wish to dwell on. 
Modern painters would in vain try to equal his astounding produc- 
tiveness. 

There is a misconception as to Guardi’s extraction, which it is of 
some importance at the outset to remove. The Venetians and the 
rest of the world have cherished the belief that Guardi, ‘ the greatest 
of Venetian landscape painters’—as an accomplished writer has 
described him in the Nuova Antologia '—was a Venetian by birth. 
Guardi was of Tyrolese, that is Austrian, parentage, and Venice 
cannot alone claim him. His father’s home was a small village, 
named Mastellina, which is situated in the Val di Sole, Italian Tyrol. 
His mother was also Austrian, and, apparently, a Viennese lady. 
Guardi’s extraction from a mountain-bred stock like Titian’s seems 
to account for his wonderful vitality, strength and energy. It also 
follows from the fact that he was not a Venetian by descent that he 
was not, strictly speaking, a decadent, as he is sometimes called. 

As it was inevitable that Guardi, who worked at Venice throughout 
nearly the whole of the eighteenth century, should be influenced by 
his environment, the decadent taste of his contemporaries, to which 
certain phases of his art can be directly traced back, may be briefly 
recalled. When the last revival of painting occurred in Venice, 
after a long period of obscurity in its artistic annals, and yielded a 
rich harvest of talent culminating in the achievements of Tiepolo, 
Longhi, Carriera, Canale and Guardi, the capital itself was politically, 
intellectually, and morally effete. As the Venetians of the age of 
the Bellinis may be styled the builders of Venice, so Guardi’s fellow- 
citizens and contemporaries may be said to have pulled the city to 
pieces. The Republic fell only a few years after the painter’s death. 
The gay butterfly existence of the inhabitants of the sea-girt island, 
who lacked all moral fibre, cannot be better summed up than in the 
expressive designation ‘ Vita barocca.’ The ultra-artificial character 
of the age in which Guardi lived is reflected in the artistic taste of the 
public, which delighted in grotesque pseudo-classical rococo archi- 
tecture. It is also illustrated by the flights of Tiepolo’s heated 
imagination and the sensationalism of the hanging arches and broken 
pediments in Guardi’s landscapes. How far the latter sacrificed 
to the idol of the day by his love of ruins, a phase of art which always 
seems to crop up in decadent periods and which inspired Piranesi’s 
engravings, those of your readers who are acquainted with his numerous 
small landscapes, which were painted for commercial purposes, will 
be able to judge. The discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii 
after the commencement of the second half of the eighteenth century 
had greatly enhanced the taste for classical remains ; and it was in 
deference to this fashion that Guardi turned out landscape after 


1 Nuova Antologia: ‘Tl pid grande paesista di Venezia.’.—R. Paulucci de Calboli, 
Roma, il 1 Settembre, 1905 (a proposito d’ un libro su Francesco Guardi), pp. 21-35. 
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landscape with the staple subject of ‘ruins’ figuring in them. His 
ruins, though a certain monotony is engendered by their recurrence, 
are always most picturesque, and never have the somewhat morbid 
sublimity of Piranesi’s engravings of Rome. In his old age the painter 
is reported to have sold his capricci, as his landscapes with ruins are 
called, in Piazza S. Marco ; and at the Castello, Milan, there is a large 
picture by an Italian artist, now deceased, representing this spectacle. 
It is a welcome, because sincere, token of admiration for the Venetian 
master, though it is not a great achievement as a painting. Whilst 
stress has been laid upon the effect of Guardi’s environment on his 
art, it should be remembered that this influence was not far-reaching. 
His work never suffered, as Tiepolo’s did, from the decadence which 
surrounded him. His chief artistic legacy to the world, which has 
established his present fame, and through which he has, like a true 
lover, articulated his praise of his fair mistress, the Queen of the 
Adriatic, consists of his pictures of Venice and its life. It is because 
we possess in Guardi a more interesting commentary of Venetian 
society and Venetian manners than in any of his distinguished fellow- 
painters, that it is important to bear in mind his surroundings. 

Whence Guardi drew the secret of his wonderful art we are not 
told. His father, Domenico, who was a painter, died at Venice, his 
adopted home, a few years only after Francesco was born ; history 
does not relate what became of his mother after her husband’s death. 
As is well known, Guardi entered the school of Canale, who, soon 
after his return from Rome, made a name for himself as a painter of 
Venetian views. It might have been expected that Guardi would have 
come under the influence of Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, who married 
Cecilia, his sister, but his talented brother-in-law was a figure-painter. 
The absence of all information as to the relations which existed between 
Tiepolo and Guardi not unnaturally opens up a wide field for con- 
jecture. It has recently been suggested by a critic of fertile imagina- 
tion that Tiepolo sometimes inserted figures in Guardi’s pictures ; 
of such collaboration between the two there is no trace. When 
Guardi had developed into an artist Francesco Casanova, the brother 
of the notorious adventurer, was apprenticed to him ; and the writer 
of the ‘Memoirs’ (Giacomo Casanova) relates a piquant episode 
concerning Guardi’s excessive severity towards his pupil, the result 
of which was that the latter left his teacher and went to the studio 
of Francesco Simonini, where he learnt to paint battle scenes. 

Putting aside the map of Guardi’s life we may ask wherein his 
special aptitude for depicting Venice consists. 

By temperament Guardi was peculiarly fitted to paint the city of 
the lagoons. M. Robert de la Sizeranne * considers that what im- 
pressed Ruskin most in the architecture of Venice was its asymmetry, 


? Robert de la Sizeranne, ‘ Ruskin at Venice,’ p. 33. (A lecture given during the 
Ruskin Commemoration at Venice, 21st of September, 1905.) 
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that is, its disdain of all classic rules, its irregularity of line and of 
composition. Without entering into the merits of this question we 
wish to borrow the word he uses, and venture to affirm that the asym- 
metry of Venetian architecture is its feature which most strongly 
appealed to Guardi. A good instance of it is afforded, if one examines 
the facade of the Ducal Palace at Venice, on the sea-front, with its 
two rows of windows which are irregularly constructed, not with any 
preconceived esthetic idea, but in order to suit practical needs which 
were not originally foreseen by its architect. The court inside the 
Ducal Palace, which Guardi has again and again represented, has 
the same unsymmetrical form. No artist has perhaps rendered the 
picturesque aspect of Venice, resulting from what we may call the 
accidental character of its architecture, with such a light deft touch 
as Guardi, whether he depicted the church of S. Maria della Salute, 
which the Venetian of the eighteenth century loved to have painted 
for him owing to its somewhat rococo style, or the Piazza S. Marco, 
with the old and new Procurazie, which providentially do not, as 
most persons think, run in parallel lines. We grant that Guardi had 
one or two temperamental failings. He could not deal with linear 
perspective as well as Canale, whose sureness of hand he lacked, nor 
was he such a solid constructor. Such feats of architectural painting 
as the view of the Salute at the Louvre (Paris) by Canale, Guardi 
could not have produced, and yet he is now regarded as a more brilliant 
master than his teacher. He appeals to the present age by his faults 
no less than by his virtues, and if it is true that for a pupil to rival his 
leader he must have twice his talent, as someone has said, Guardi’s 
superiority over Canale cannot now be gainsaid. The Philistines in 
the art world, who have failed to appreciate the beauty of his paintings 
along with their imperfections, which they are quick to detect, with 
a gravity worthy of Bacon, reproach him with lack of reverence for 
the noble architecture of Venice and do not forgive his fanciful treat- 
ment of edifices such as the Campanile. The Campanile of Guardi 
may indeed be said to have nibbled the mushroom of ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ whose property was to make bodies alternately long and short. 
In order to paint those attractive views of Venice which, as Ticozzi * 
informs us, the Venetians and the straniert vied with one another 
eagerly to secure, he must. have shifted his easel from one corner of 
the Piazza to the other so often that he knew every stone of it by 
heart, and might have painted it—as Turner is said to have painted 
many a sunrise and sunset—with his back turned to the scene he was 
rendering. There can be no doubt that Guardi painted at timer from 
memory, and to this circumstance we may perhape trace back the 
licenses which he took in dealing with architecture. 

Guardi’s peculiar aptitude for portraying not only the picturesque 


® Stefano Ticozzi, Dizionario degli architetti, &c., 1830 Milano: in due volumi. 
See vol. i. ‘Guardi, Francesco.’ 
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architecture of Venice, but also the picturesque side of its life, can be 
best illustrated by drawing a parallel between him and Whistler. 
In his pen and pencil drawings Guardi has produced effects of line 
which are very similar to those which we find in the etchings of his 
unconscious modern imitator. Be the Venetian scene a building, a 
lagoon, or both, they have dealt with the subject in an analogous way, 
observing salient features of this or that view with the same vivid 
sense of what is decorative and expressing their impressions in a style 
which is vigorous and incisive. A happy gift of composition com- 
pleted their artistic equipment. In one respect, it may be observed, 
Guardi quite eclipses Whistler, and that is in his drawings of figures. 
Discussing the Chinese look about certain of Guardi’s Venetian 
figures, a very clever critic, who may have had in mind the influence 
of Japanese art on Whistler, remarks that Guardi may have been 
influenced by Chinese design. Tiepolo’s ‘ Chinoiseries’ would supply 
him with a parallel, but there is no ground for supposing that Guardi’s 
spirited figures are not entirely the creations of his own imagination. 
As Whistler’s name has been mentioned, it may not be inopportune 
to point out that in Guardi, the master of chiaroscuro effects, we may 
also see the forerunner of the paintet of daintily suggestive nocturnes. 
Whistler, like the Venetian, united a fine sense for the arrangement 
of light and shade with a good eye for harmonising different schemes 
of colour. Guardi’s views of distant sunlit courts seen through 
archways and porticoes in shadow rank amongst his most originally 
conceived and highly prized efforts. The charm of these compositions 
is due to his adroitly massing shadows no less than to his felicitous 
choice of a subject. 

Mr. B. Berenson ‘ says that Canale painted Venice with a feeling 
for space and atmosphere combined with a mastery over the delicate 
effects of mist peculiar to it. Guardi excelled Canale in subtle treat- 
ment of effects of atmosphere and light, as can be seen from his four 
chefs @ ceuvre in the Wallace Collection, where he is better represented 
by his ‘ 8. Giorgio,’ the ‘ Salute,’ the ‘ Dogana’ and the ‘ Rialto,’ than in 
any other English museum. The chief attraction of these pictures, which 
are nearly monochromes in grey tones, consists in the bloom of their 
paint and the brilliant effect of silvery glitter on the surface of the 
smooth lagoons, which have an enamel-like appearance. John 
Addington Symonds,* who was a great admirer of Guardi, refers in 
his essay on Pietro Longhi to ‘the gemmy brightness and glow of 
sunny gold’ of Guardi’s colouring. In his studies of sunset this 
brighter side of his palette was drawn upon and he has produced 
most beautiful iridescent effects of the departing sun flushing into 
pink the fringe of distant clouds. The gorgeous pageant of Venice, 


‘ B. Berenson, The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. New York, 1901, p. 74. 
5 John Addington Symonds, ‘Essay on Pietro Longhi,’ vol. ii. pp. 338-340.— 
Memoirs of Count Carlo Gozsi. London, 1890. 
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even in its decline, afforded Guardi ample scope for striking a gay 
note of colour in his pictures of its fétes and most notably in his dazzling 
representations of the festival of the Wedding of the Adriatic. 

Guardi has been said to be a connecting-link between Canale and 
Longhi, as, besides portraying Venice, he has depicted a variety of 
vivid scenes of its life. In his paintings of fétes, of crowds, and of 
gatherings of fashionable society he proves himself to be a much more 
refined and piquant humorist than Longhi, who has been called the 
Venetian Hogarth. Guardi invests his compositions of public assem- 
blies and interiors with a romantic suggestiveness which delights all 
beholders. John Addington Symonds vindicates his special claims, 
as compared with Canale, as a painter of ‘the Venice of perukes, 
bagwigs, of masks and hoops and carnival disguises.’ Guardi had, 
indeed, an eye for local and fashionable humours, whether his theme 
is one of the State receptions or banquets held in the Ducal! Palace, 
a fair in Piazza S. Marco, an ascent of a balloon, a bustling crowd on 
tip-toe of excitement or a thrilling scene at a regatta on the Grand 
Canal. Each of these subjects he has handled with the same gusto. 
As pictorial chronicles of decadent Venice, Guardi’s representations 
of Venetian manners have a unique value. Not long ago, for instance, 
there came to light, at the dispersal of an English private collection 
in London, one of his small interiors, which is still only known to a few 
connoisseurs, showing a masquerade at the Ridotto in Venice towards 
1760, with numerous sprightly Watteau-like figures of ladies and 
gentlemen in rococo costumes. 

The interest attached to this exquisite picture is enhanced by 
the fact that Longhi has also, though less brilliantly, depicted the 
same subject on a much larger scale, practically borrowing the whole 
of his composition from Guardi. It is so unusual to find examples 
of contemporary painters of different calibre leaving traces of their 
connection in their works, that the illustration furnished by the pictures 
of the Ridotto by Guardi and Longhi deserves to be ear-marked 
as a curiosity in the history of art. Owing to its many associations 
for the Venetians, it is earnestly to be hoped that Guardi’s masterpiece 
will some day stray back to his native city and find a place by the 
side of Longhi’s picture, which is at the Museo Correr, Venice. The 
Ridotto in that city, which was situated in the parish of 8. Moisé 
in the eighteenth century, was the rendezvous of fashionable society 
and the hot-bed of gambling. In English books of travel, covering 
this period of time, it is frequently mentioned along with the festival 
of the Wedding of the Adriatic in connection with the attractions of 
Venice. 

The féte of the Bucentaur, as the ceremony of the betrothal of 
the sea is also called, because on that solemn occasion the Doge pro- 
ceeded to the Lido in his richly decorated State barge (the Bucentaur) 
to perform the symbolical rites observed each year on Ascension 
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Day, was a favourite theme of Canale and his followers. In his 
spirited renderings of Venice en féte, Guardi has completely check- 
mated his master. We are told that one of Guardi’s pictures repre- 
senting the Wedding of the Adriatic was once in the Ducal Palace 
at Venice ; it is in private collections that most of these precious 
examples of his art are now treasured, in one of which Guardi, in 
a moment of unrestrained sensationalism, has introduced the fleet 
of galleys accompanying the Bucentaur in the act of firing off their 
cannons, which are enveloped in globes of white smoke, as a signal 
for the Doge to perform the time-honoured function of dropping a 
ring into the sea. 

One of the most instructive pages of Guardi’s life relates to a 
commission, which he received in his old age, to paint four pictures 
representing fétes in honour of the visit of Pius the Sixth to Venice. 
It is not a little flattering to our national vanity that on this occasion, 
as on a previous one, recorded by Senator Gradenigo, our countrymen 
should have come forward as patrons of Guardi, and acquired his 
works straight from his easel. The name of the /orestiere inglese 
referred to by Gradenigo in his Diary is not vouchsafed, but we 
are told that the Venetian views executed for him were exhibited 
by Guardi in Piazza 8. Marco, where they met with universal applause. 
Pietro Edwards, for whom Guardi painted the pictures relating to 
Pius the Sixth’s visit, was also an Englishman. By profession he 
was a dealer and picture-restorer, and resided in Venice, where he 
became well known through his public services. He was so satisfied 
with Guardi’s pictures that he made him a present of eight sequins 
over and above the sum stipulated between them. This handsome 
reward of the labour of the painter contrasts with Consul Smith’s 
somewhat mercenary treatment of Canale, if we may trust Horace 
Walpole’s version, according to which Canale’s patron engaged him 
to work for him for a long term of years at low rates. The picture 
of the Papal Benediction at the Oxford University Galleries is one 
of the set of four pendants painted by Guardi for Pietro Edwards, 
though it is uncertain whether it is the original representation, or 
one of the artist’s replicas after his own work. It is of interest to 
note that Pietro Edwards, like Guardi, was a member of the con- 
fraternity of painters at Venice (Fraglia det pittori), a survival of one 
of the old guilds (scuwole), said to have been introduced in the eighth 
century into Italy from Germany by 8. Boniface. Though we do 
not know that Consul Smith employed Guardi, it is difficult to suppose 
that he did not extend his patronage to him. The well-known dilet- 
tante Algarotti, according to Rosini,’ on one occasion secured Guardi’s 
services for painting a companion picture to a work by Canale, repre- 
senting the Rialto, with the Basilica of Vicenza designed by Palladio, 

* Horace Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, p. 450. 


* Giovanni Rosini, Storia della Pittura Italiana, 1849-1854, tome vii. p. 14. 
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instead of with the actual buildings on it. The fashion of mingling 
the romantic with the real had Algarotti’s* approval. This new 
departure in painting (nuovo genere di pittura, as he calls it) he defends 
on the ground that it enables the artist to improve upon nature. 
To the decadents it afforded a welcome opportunity of introducing 
in their landscapes whatever was most barocco in architecture. The 
principle of the combination of fanciful with real scenery, though 
it is not sanctioned by modern canons of art, was applied to perfec- 
tion by Guardi in his imaginary compositions. In spite of the fact 
that the composed landscape (paysage ajusté) has long ago been 
superseded in practice by the landscape faithfully copied after nature, 
Guardi’s capricci, especially his small ones, owing to their originality, 
depth of feeling and charm of colouring, continue to captivate all art 
lovers. Of Guardi’s more ambitious landscapes there are only a 
few in existence. Until a short time ago, one could see in a castle at 
Udine three masterpieces executed by him for an ancestor of its present 
owner, from whom he is reported to have received four hundred ducati. 
They had remained, ever since they had been painted, in possession of 
the same noble family, pent up in a lady’s boudoir. Students of 
Tiepolo will remember that the Friulian capital was the scene of this 
painter’s artistic activity on more than one occasion. In view of 
this circumstance, it seems not unnatural to suppose that it was 
through him that Guardi obtained the important commission executed 
by him at Udine. From other sources we know that Guardi made 
occasional trips on the mainland north of his native city, and that in 
his old age he visited his paternal home in the Tyrol. At Mastellina, 
the house of his ancestors, which still exists, is known as ‘ Casa Guardi,’ 
and a commemorative tablet in honour of Francesco Guardi is shortly 
to be placed on its fagade. The day, it may be hoped, is not far off 
when a similar tribute may be paid to the long-neglected memory of 
the painter in his native city. Guardi died at Venice in 1793, in a 
humble house situated in the parish of S. Canziano. He left several 
sons, one of whom (Giacomo) painted small views of Venice and the 
islands around it without having any of his father’s talent. A daughter 
of Guardi eloped with an Irishman, according to the testimony of a 
living descendant of the pair. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view of the history of Venetian landscape 
painting, in order to assign to Canale and to Guardi their place and 
to view them in the proper light, we may distinguish between an 
early and a late period of it. In the works of the earlier Venetian 
masters, scenery is often a very striking feature, but it was treated 
by them, as a rule, as an accessory to the composition rather than 
as landscape introduced for its own sake, whether they manifested 
their appreciation of the beauty of their surroundings by painting 


* Francesco Algarotti’s Letters. See Gio. Bottari’s Raccolta di lettere sulla pitiura, 
&c., vol. vii. p. 427 (1823). 
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natural scenery, following the example of Giovanni Bellini, Giorgione 
and Titian, or by making use of architectural settings for their pictures 
in the manner of Gentile Bellini and Vittore Carpaccio. With the 
advent of Titian, whom Algarotti® rightly calls the ‘ Homer of land- 
scape painters ” (2 tra paesisti ! Omero) a new era may be said to have 
dawned in the treatment of natural scenery. He exerted a far- 
reaching influence upon the development of the later Venetian land- 
scape painters. A faint reminiscence of his colouring may perhaps 
be found in the light blue atmosphere which bathes the distant hills 
in the backgrounds of many of Guardi’s landscapes. 

Canale and Guardi may be said to have been the first Venetian 
masters who gave their undivided attention to the study of landscape. 
Canale was the originator of the ‘ View of Venice.’ As a painter of 
perspectives, he had imitators not only in Venice, where he founded 
a school, but also in England and in France. He visited this country, 
where his pictures were much appreciated (his finest one being the 
view of Whitehall at Montagu House, which he alone could have 
painted), and his work was not without some influence on English 
landscape painting, which was at that time in its infancy. In France 
he had followers in the elder and younger Raguenets. Both French- 
men produced views of the Seine, around Paris, even as English 
painters depicted scenes of the river Thames, the attractions of which 
Canale seems to have been the first to turn to account in his views. 
Canale, the ‘ Raphael of marine painting,’ as he is styled by Algarotti, 
acquired a European reputation during his lifetime, and the lustre 
of his name was not dimmed after his death. 

Guardi’s history forms a strong contrast to that of his master, 
and it is instructive to follow his rise from the time when he was 
almost forgotten to the present day, when he may be said to have 
reached the secure heights of fame. The Abbé Vianelli, a contem- 
porary of Guardi and owner of more than one of his landscapes, in the 
printed Catalogue of his pictures, only relates that in his old age 
the painter continued to be active in Venice. During the early 
part of the last century Canale’s name seems to have clung to that 
of Guardi like a deadweight, and in their biographical notices the 
Venetians rarely mention him without the remark that he was Canale’s 
imitator and pupil. Speaking of Guardi and Canale in his work 
Histoire de [Art du paysage,'° Deperthes makes the mistake of 
supposing that Canaletto was the surname of both painters. It is 
curious that Brustoloni, who lived at the same time as Guardi, should 
have also confused the master and pupil and by mistake inscribed 
the name of Canale on the margin of his engravings after a well-known 
series of paintings of Venetian public ceremonies by Guardi. The 


* Saggio del Conte Algarotti sull’ architettura e sulla pittwra (Reprint), Milano, 
18381, p. 87. 
 T. B. Deperthes, Histoire de Art du paysage, Paris, 1822, p, 519. 
3R2 
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disentanglement of the works of the one from those of the other 
appears to have presented considerable difficulty at the outset and 
it was only when connoisseurship improved that the individual 
manner of each painter was recognised. Guardi’s more accentuated 
style is well known to experts, who are unable to pronounce with cer- 
tainty upon Canale’s works. Canale’s broader manner of painting, 
of which some fine examples exist at Windsor Castle, may perhaps 
be accounted for by supposing that there was an interchange of 
influence between master and pupil. The two painters seem occa- 
sionally to have collaborated on the same canvas, as Missaglia affirms 
they did. Recently some attention has been devoted to another of 
Canale’s distinguished pupils, Bernardo Bellotto, whose Venetian 
views are still sometimes attributed to his master and even to Guardi. 
In order to establish a complete list of Canale’s @uvre, it would be 
necessary, in the first place, to separate Bellotto’s works from his 
own, which is by no means as easy a task as that of distinguishing 
between those of Guardi and Canale. 

Like Hobbema, Guardi began by being a connoisseurs’ painter. 
At first, his aims were only understood by a few art lovers, the circle 
of which gradually widened. Rosini,'' who alludes to Guardi’s too 
free employment at times of ‘oltremare’ (the sapphire-like tint, 
alternating with turquoise blue, which we find in many of his skies 
is an effect which we may attribute to the use of this pigment as 
a glazing), makes the naive remark, ‘ Francesco Guardi é quello che 
pitt piace di ogn’ altro ai non intendenti per |’ effetto che desta col 
brio del pennello.” (Francesco Guardi is the master who appeals 
more than any other to those who have no discernment, by reason of 
the effects which he produces with the sparkle of his brush.) It 
took a century or more for enlightened artistic opinion to awaken to 
Guardi’s true worth. Not long ago Canale was still considered as 
‘on the whole the higher master.’ Whereas in the old Venice Academy 
of Painting, founded towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
Canale was represented by one painting, no single work of Guardi 
was to be found in the Accademia di Belle Arti until quite recently. 
In English private collections his pictures have always abounded ; 
some (Lord Castletown’s two chefs d euvre for instance—one a view of 
Piazza S. Marco, and the other a view of the Piazzetta) were acquired 
in the painter’s lifetime, when it was customary for Englishmen of 
birth and breeding to make the ‘Grand Tour’ and bring home from 
Rome or Venice for the gallery of the paternal mansion in England 
some picture or ‘ marble’ as a souvenir of their visit to Italy. Through- 
out the nineteenth century, commencing with the first Lord Dover, 
who brought together a great number of Guardi’s works, his paintings 
have been keenly sought after, and the result has been that the 
Venetian palaces have been gradually stript of the examples of his 

" Giovanni Rosini, Storia della Pittura Italiana, 1849-54, tome vii. p. 14. 
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art which they originally housed, so that hardly any are now left 
in Guardi’s native city. The fact may be recalled that among the 
works of Old Masters with which Constable’? surrounded himself, 
when his means allowed him to humour his taste for them, there were 
two works by Guardi, one of them a view of Piazza 8. Marco, which, at 
the dispersal of his collection in 1838, realised a higher sum than 
any of his other pictures, which included works by Ruysdael, Ever- 
dingen, Van Goyen, Wynants, and Wilson. Constable had access 
to not a few English private collections, and it is through them that 
he became acquainted with the pictures of Guardi and of the Dutch 
masters. Constable’s second picture by the Venetian painter, which. 
is described as a ‘ view of a fountain with figures,’ may have been 
one of his capricct. 

Guardi only entered into his kingdom, so to speak, a generation 
or two afterwards. He was not only one of the precursors of the 
romantic and impressionistic school, but the founder of the modern 
sketch on panel and one of the earliest workers in water-colours. He 
seems to exert a more direct influence upon modern painters than 
Canale, with whose aims they are less in sympathy. Among those 
who were active at Venice during the last century, we may mention 
Bonington, Turner and Ziem. Turner eclipsed all painters of Venice, 
who came before and after him, by the series of splendid views of 


it produced in 1839. Ziem, who is perhaps the most esteemed living 
master who portrays Venice, forms a most striking contrast to Guardi 
by reason of his gorgeous combinations of blue waters and gay shipping. 
Modern artists would do well, if, instead of imitating them, they 
would follow the example of Guardi, whose paintings, while sober in 
tone, are nearly always brilliant in general effect. 


GeorcE A. Simonson. * 


'* M. Sturge Henderson’s Life of John Constable (Duckworth, 1905), p. 210, 
A ppendix. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE STUDY OF FURNITURE 


I 


‘THE proper study of mankind is man,’ but we cannot study man 
aright save in his surroundings, where those things are most signifi- 
cant that he has chosen for himself. Hence much has been written 
on the philosophy of clothes, and much also on the philosophy of 
architecture. The garden has afforded the moralist fruit for medita- 
tion and sentiment has blossomed in the language of flowers. Even 
the beehive has not deterred the curious, though repentance come 
with a sting. None the less, hyman edification owes somewhat 
to architecture in wax, wisdom has been sucked from honey cells, 
and Shakespeare found the perfect polity in the ordered regiment 
of honey bees. 

How comes it, then, that furniture remains the province of the 
connoisseur and the broker? Wardour Street, so far, has provided 
the wise with nothing better than a metaphor for the sham anachronism. 
Yet, in Wardour Street you may find cabinets containing the dust of 
dead secrets, wardrobes of buhl fit for Carlyle’s ‘ Dandiacal ’ dressing 
room, caskets open to receive your jewels, and lamps more numerous 
than the mystic ‘seven.’ (These last are offered at prices that illu- 
minate the commercial instinct of Aladdin’s enemy when he bartered 
new lamps for old.) But you need not go as far as Wardour Street 
in search of inspiration. Seek the nearest pawnbroker and learn 
how his golden spheres are but pledges of the fruit that symbolists 
may pluck within. Here is the parable-maker’s paradise—intended 
for him, untended by him, it needs to be watered with fountains 
of tears. Seek one of the little ‘ boxes,’ and imagine the theatre of 
many a tragedy. The actors pass, but the poor ‘ properties ’ remain, 
so that poet and pessimist may make their own what is beyond 
‘redemption.’ Here, too, the moralist may find a place fit for common- 
places ; but the moralist perhaps might be more usefully employed if 
he frequented the ‘show rooms’ of Oxford Street. There he would 
find less romance and more credit, many a problem for the plain 
dealer, enough upholstery to pad out a volume of description, and 
enough of cheap imitation to furnish a ‘Study’ for the author of 
the Book of Snobs. 
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If, however, you are more interested in man than in metaphors, 
if you are more interested in life than in living by criticism, if you 
are capable of co-ordinating facts for the purpose of a wide induction, 
you may neglect the shops, philosophise at home, or speculate in 
the houses of others. From the furniture and its arrangement you 
will learn to divine the history of a family for a generation or more, 
with its many members, past fortunes, discarded hobbies, conflicting 
interests and cupboard skeletons. There is in every house, not newly 
furnished, abundant material for meditation ; but as you stir up the 
dust of the past and comprehend the rubbish in a sweeping generalisa- 
tion, see that you take all things into account, lest you stumble over - 
a neglected footstool. And when you leave your house and stir 
abroad, you may still pursue your hobby. The lover of conventional 
romance will find his inspiration in Hardwick Hall or Cothele Manor 
House, while the plain man may learn to estimate his new neighbours 
by the bric-a-brac in their drawing-room. The critic strolling 
through Hertford House will find fresh data for deciding which was 
the authentic protrait—Lord Steyne or Lord Monmouth; which 
the truer artist—Thackeray or Beaconsfield. The cynic will amuse 
himself in the mansion of the millionaire by noting his attempts 
to live up to his furniture ; while the narrow wisdom of Diogenes 
will be explained by a reference to his contracted environment within 
a tub. 

The study of furniture provides fresh possibilities to philosophers, 
historians, poets, artists, and preachers. Philosophers may dis- 
cuss how far the categorical imperative has become inoperative 
by the evolution of armchairs ; or what are the ‘ relations ’ conditioned 
by a Chesterfield. The historian may aptly illustrate most of the 
differences between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries by a heavy 
oak coffer, richly carved, and a dainty escritoire, delicately inlaid. 
We would not counsel the ladies who write verses to emulate Sappho 
and hymn Aphrodite; but they would find innocent employment 
if they studied Eliza Cook, penned odes to ‘an old armchair,’ and 
elaborated the sentiments proper to the ‘household room.’ Some 
impressionist painters might mount the stool of repentance if only 
they tried to paint stools with the fidelity of Van Ostade, and pianists 
might learn what they owe to mechanism if they would try to prac- 
tise on their great-grandmother’s spinet. The preacher might turn 
with advantage from the much controverted question of Church 
clothes, and find a text in the modern boudoir, worthy the declama- 
tion of a Chrysostom. He will not need a golden tongue to do 
justice to gold and white brocades; and he need not fear the 
persecution of any Eudoxia, for the modern great lady likes plain 
speaking, and has realised that denunciation is after all an advertise- 
ment. 

Furniture then, necessary to everyone, offers to everyone fruit 
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for meditation. The wise man not only adapts himself to his environ- 
ment, but endeavours to understand it. When he sits to think 
in his study chair, he should know what it is that supports him. 


II 


The philosophy of furniture need fear no comparison with the 
philosophy of architecture. Nay! It is the more proper study for 
man. The wild beast has his den, the bird his nest, man his 
house. But man has furniture, while beast and bird have none. 
We should therefore study furniture to discern what is distinctive in 
man. 

Or if we concern ourselves with history, furniture again has the 
advantage. Architecture lends itself to cold and hard generalisations 
—we think of the plummet and the line. We talk of history written 
in stone, but it is history petrified and without life. A monument 
reminds us of a dead man, but it does not recall him. His empty 
chair is more significant ; and when it is worthily filled he is well 
represented. We study history that we may extend our life’s out- 
lock indefinitely—though it be backwards ; that we may serve our- 
selves heirs to the ages that are gone ; that we may enrich and vary 
the poor monotony of life by entering into the past and making it 
present to our minds. We long to recall persons and episodes we 
wish to see, to know in the concrete : we leave to the writer of text- 
books the task of summarising an age. Now a palace is built for a 
dynasty, but furniture is arranged for the convenience of a day. 
Furniture, therefore, accords better with the historic imagination. 
Bacon planned us a house fit for princes, but he did not furnish it. 
We can compare his theories with Thorpe’s practice, and learn 
the more from Thorpe ; but we would give the whole of the ‘ New 
Atlantis’ for a peep into my Lord’s laboratory at Gorhambury, and 
life would be refreshed if Bacon had reflected on the cakes and ale 
to be found in the still-room of Dame Alice. You tell me, however, 
of your old house, of corridors echoing with secrets, and chambers 
tenanted by ghosts. But is it the house or the furniture that holds 
the treasure of the past? Furnish it anew from Maples’ and see 
if the old-world spirit does not evaporate at once. Ghosts, poor 
shivering nonentities, love not the modern spirit, and have no ‘ parts’ 
to be gratified with modern luxury. They know but one meaning 
to the word ‘ brokerage’ ; and like ‘ brokers’ that have failed, they 
vanish on ‘ change.’ 

Turn, then, from contemplating your Tudor mansion and look 
upon this little Dutch interior hung in the hall. Here is a ‘living 
room’ and not the mere abstraction called ‘a dwelling.’ It is but of 
small consequence that a white-capped grandmother nods in that 
grand old chair, or that the plumed cavalier drinks from the flagon 
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at the old oak board. Do not note that the child hangs perilously 
forth from the deep-bayed window, or judge the points of that indiffer- 
ent dog couchant upon the mat. The figures are not so eloquent as 
the furniture. These chairs and tables were arranged for an ordered 
ceremonious family life with which we are unfamiliar. These orna- 
ments, painted with such precision, are not the produce of bazaars, 
but the heirlooms and the evidence of transmitted taste. That curtain 
bellying with the wind fixes the moment. Here is the breath of life, 
and we can add to our years a past into which we can enter with 
satisfaction. To realise detail in true perspective and proportion 
is to know the secret of appropriate living. 

Returning to the old building, what is it that fascinates us ? 
We do not wish to see it again as it was when the masons left it. We 
welcome the lichen and the ivy, we love the crumbling mullion, we 
regret not the broken string-course—why ? because they recall the 
past ? No, but because they tell us of the flow of time and humanise 
for us the mocking permanence of stone. Architecture, in fact, is 
less interesting because buildings are, or were, built to last. There 
is a stubborn fixity about them while all things change. They intrude 
so obviously on the present, and belong so incongruously to the past. 
Over the gulf between past and present is the bridge of ruin and 
decay. The sentimental may revel in it beneath the moon; but 
those who believe in life’s purpose, and have a pulse for actuality, 
would learn from the past a healthier and more inspiring lesson. 
Past and present are fused together in a furnished room, and har- 
monise in a mind conscious of its being and retentive of what has been. 
History is writ more graciously in wood than stone. Wood takes 
more forms, is more adaptable, condescends to all classes, is less 
austere, more comfortable and takes an easier polish. 

Furniture can be altered, added to, and variously disposed. Fur- 
niture gains in polish and colouring as it advances in age. It endures 
but it does not decay. When it is broken it is apotheosised in fire. 
Furniture also can be moved, and in these days of mobility and muta- 
bility man cannot carry his house, like a snail, upon his back. But if 
like Stevenson he is compelled to seek some far-away Vailima, he can 
carry with him the old chairs, he can gaze at the old pictures, and 
drink out of the same ‘ crystal ’ as he did at home. 

On the other hand we can only study architecture by years of 
travel. We can never live in the contemplation of much that we 
admire. But the student of furniture can collect about him movables 
of every date and every clime, and make his home an exposition 
of his tastes. Quizzical Horace Walpole could pick up the gauntlet 
of Francis the chivalrous on his staircase and exchange a nod with 
the bust of Vespasian in his gallery ; he could entertain the Gunnings 
with china gods, and with goddesses in porcelain; and then retire 
to his cabinet, ‘formed upon the idea of a Catholic chapel’ (save the 
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mark !), and write The Castle of Otranto. You jeer at the old collector. 
He, at any rate you say, was not philosophic; he knew nothing of 
inculeating a creed by symbols or teaching morality by metaphors. 
Horace Walpole, my superior friend, could afford to laugh at h'mself 
and at the trinkets he honestly paid for; when you are sufficiently 
philosophic to pay for what you laugh at, you may collect postage 
stamps or accumulate ‘ tickets of leave.’ 


Ill 


Furniture, then, need not fear to rival architecture in interest, 
and I believe that students of furniture can afford to despise the 
philosophy of clothes. I do not mean that anyone may despise the 
philosophy of clothes. Carlyle has opened the seams of sartorial 
patchwork and drawn out the thread of transcendental mystery with 
exclamations and ululations and not a little crowing. Had he only 
turned his attention to furniture the fashion of his philosophic cloak 
would not have embarrassed him, while the puckers and creases of 
his humour might not have irritated his readers. Anyhow he would 
have realised that a man’s activity depends more on the comfort of 
his chair than on the cut of his breeches. 

Still, clothes are important, they touch us so closely, fetter the 
freedom of our movements, enhance our comeliness and cover our 
uncomely parts. We are hardly ever free of them, modesty requires 
them, cold necessitates them, rank is expressed by them, character 
indicated ; they fit or misfit us like the circumstances of our life. 
But is not furniture quite as significant? Sherlock Holmes may 
detect a policeman by his boots, but many a man has been betrayed 
by a padded armchair. Seneca tells us in his works what he 
wished to be ; his sumptuous ‘ insula,’ that excited the envy of Nero, 
tells us more of what he was. How many tables of cedar, how many 
ivory cabinets, how many Myrrhene vases were needed to accommo- 
date a philosopher who preached that man should be self-contained ? 
The key to your study, my friend, opens the door to your secrets. 

But not only is character revealed by furniture, but furniture 
is a necessity of ordered life. Carlyle asked us to imagine a naked 
House of Lords, and convinced us at once that coverings were as 
necessary to a legislature as circumlocutions ; Huxley called on us to 
conceive of primitive men voting one of their number into a tree 
for lack of a chair, and we abandoned Locke and laughed at 
Rousseau, because we knew that there could be no session of Par- 
liament without seats. 

Carlyle wrote upon church clothes in an esoteric spirit. He 
took us into no actual vestry, for he had never studied in Durandus 
the symbolic meanings of vestments. Bishop Blougram, on the 
other hand, has provided us with a creed, or the apology for a creed, 
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in the fittings for a cabin outward bound ; and Gigadibs, the literary 
man, if he bought no cabin furniture, at least, in consequence, put 
his hand to the plough and ‘studied his last chapter of St. John.’ 
Not everyone has preached to so good effect as Sylvester Blougram, 
in partibus episcopus ! 

But leaving Carlyle wrapt up in his garments, let us take a broader 
view. What clothes are to the individual, furniture is to the family ; 
and the family is the true unit, for man is a social creature. The 
artificial upper classes may make much of the importance of the 
‘trousseau,’ but the unsophisticated poor still talk of getting a home 
together, and mean by that the purchase of furniture. The rich find 
that the charm of the ‘ trousseau’ ends with the honeymoon; but 
adding to the furniture of a home affords romance to the poor all 
their lives. 

‘On the day that I was born,’ writes Mr. Barrie, ‘ we bought six 
hair-bottomed chairs, and in our little house it was an event, the 
first great victory in a woman’s long campaign.’ He goes on with 
truth and modesty : ‘ Neighbours came to see the boy and the chairs.’ 
The poor measure their lives by the number of their movables, and 
celebrate a victory in each additional ornament. So real is this 
pleasure that Cousin Bridget lamented to Elia that they were no 
longer poor, and, in consequence, no longer desired new luxuries 
because they could no longer triumph in their purchase. 

But all classes, save the newly rich, have their household gods ; 
and perhaps we may account for the vulgarity of the parvenu by 
remembering his lack of that old furniture which guards the sanctity 
of home. Chairs and tables, ornaments of trifling merit, tell us not 
only of ourselves but of our loved ones. Blatant egotism is reproved 
when we sit in our father’s chair, and scribble our memoranda at 
our great-grandmother’s escritoire. As links with the past, as linking 
us with others, we love these evidences of our corporate existence ; 
we love them for themselves, and they have the merit to be as useful 
as if we loved them not. 

We change our clothes so often ; we wear them out so soon; we 
cannot bear to look at our old photographs because they picture 
us in such ridiculous garments. We turn from them with a fear of 
being old-fashioned, or worse—unfashionable. With furniture the 
older it is the better. The clothes of princes go at last to deck a 
scarecrow, but the cottage dresser decorates a hall in villadom and 
grows in dignity with age. Our neighbours do not despise us because 
we inherited our chairs, but what would they say if for a moment they 
suspected that we wore second-hand clothes? The poor may covet 
the furbelows and frills of the rich, they may envy the gloss of the 
black coat and the gleam of the white linen; but even they would 
prefer new clothes if they could get them, and they are not very 
grateful for cast-off apparel. 
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I have seen Laud’s cope and Wellington’s Waterloo uniform. 
I have looked over them with veneration, but I have not wished for 
similar garments. How, on the other hand, I have longed for certain 
rooms, to see them, to inhabit them, to feel the influence of their 
refinement. I should like to have shared with St. Jerome, and not 
with his lion, that sunny scriptorium where Diirer drew him writing. 
I should like to say my prayers at the little faldstool in that quiet 
neat chamber of St. Ursula, that Carpaccio painted. I feel that 
I, too, might have thrilled with the song of the birds had I awakened 
in Chaucer’s bed ; and I should have been tempted to no treachery had 
I stolen from the trunk of Iachimo at midnight to survey Imogen’s 
queenly apartment. This, you say, is mere sentiment. So it is, 
but are we not all sensitive to our surroundings and the better for their 
being beautiful? In the Bodleian Library I have felt stir within me 
the spirit of research, a longing for a scholarship that was not mine. 
I have drummed on a table beneath Panizzi’s dome, impatient for 
my books, intending rapid reference, and eager to escape—to find 
more interest in a mummy case and the grotesque furniture of the 
dead. 

All furniture is instructive even when it is not beautiful. Do 
not despise those chairs and tables of the early Victorian era! Well- 
made and ill-des'gned, they tell us of an age when good works and 
mean thoughts formed terms of alliance in the philosophy of the 
Utilitarians. Would Teufelsdréckh interpose? Would he maintain 
that crinolines and chignons are eloquent of a time when women 
despised God’s handiwork, and destroyed their beauty by their own 
inventions ? No, Mein Herr, your teaching is at fault. You have 
not read Mr. Balfour's argument on Naturalism and Aisthetic. 
Is not he the authority on the significance of bonnets ? 

The historian after all is but the ‘ journeyman joiner’ of the past. 
His craft consists of ingenious dovetailing. His success in part 
depends on the skill with which he upholsters his scenes. He finds 
curtains necessary to disguise his ignorance. There was a time when 
he went astray and strove to reconstruct history by means of roots, 
but philology proved a sorry guide. He has now, with better results, 
sought insp-rations from pots ; and the incidents painted on broken 
vases yield many an instructive lesson. 

The first clothes that took the form of aprons may antedate all 
furniture ; but furniture remains extant after all clothes have become 
cobwebs. 

There have been historic garments. Gowns have been devised 
by will; romance has toyed with a glove and flaunted with a scarf ; 
scandal has found occasion in a wardrobe. We could tell anecdotes 
about Elizabeth’s petticoats, the boots of William Rufus, or the 
sky-blue coat of Robespierre. The cope of St. Martin was for long 
the palladium of France, and more than one nation has suffered 
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an interdict because of a dispute as to a pallium. But even in this 
field furniture is superior. What a volume might be written on 
bedsteads (I will not write it lest you sleep), and what can compare 
in interest with the three great chairs of Christendom—at West- 
minster, at Aachen, and at Rome? But those three chairs could 
only be treated properly in a separate essay. They overwhelm 
my imagination and afford no resting places for my fancies. To 
think of them aright I pause. 
H. Maynarp Smits. 
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THE GHENT SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS 


Not far from the beautiful town hall of Ghent and the imposing 
cathedral of St. Bavon runs an obscure and narrow street, the Rue 
Basse, and there early one Sunday morning we were directed to 
No. 6, the babies’ dispensary. Ghent, though not so beautiful as 
the neighbouring town of Bruges, is picturesquely situated on several 
islands at the confluence of two rivers, and it was formerly the capital 
of the County of Flanders. At the time of its greatest splendour it 
numbered a quarter of a million of inhabitants, an energetic, inde- 
pendent sort of people, always at war with their counts or their kings. 
The birthplace of Charles the Fifth, its turbulent independence was 
a source of great anxiety to him, and finally determined him in 1540 
to construct a great citadel, from whence his garrison could dominate 
the town. After the erection of ‘this tomb of their privileges and 
prosperity,’ the town steadily decreased in numbers until something 
of the former prosperity was brought back by the introduction of the 
spinning-jenny, the building of a port and of the Terneuzen Canal, 
and, finally, the founding of a university under the Dutch dominion. 
But Ghent has not become again a residential town, its population 
of 162,000 consisting principally of workers in the textile mills. Wages 
are low and hours are long, and a very large number of married women 
are employed in the factories. This fact alone probably accounts 
largely for the rate of infant mortality, which had reached in 1901 
the very high figure of 333 deaths per 1,000 births, as compared 
with 208 deaths per 1,000 births in Burnley, one of our worst English 
towns. 

This terrible slaughter of infants came to the attention of the Vooruit 
or ‘ Forwards’ Society of Socialists, working men and women endowed 
with the true fighting spirit of the earlier town burghers, whose enemy 
this time was not a count or a king, but Death. Among them a young 
doctor set himself to devise a complete system which should not only 
save the infants of the present, but should also prepare the young 
mothers of the future for their responsibilities. He started about five 
years ago the ‘ Society for Helping Mothers,’ under the auspices of the 
Bureau de Bienfaisance, an old endowed and rate-aided charity, and 
his kind invitation enabled us to see something of his unique work. 
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(By ‘us’ I mean a party of members of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild who had gone to Belgium to study the work of foreign co- 
operative and socialist societies.) We found Dr. Miele in his little 
consulting-room, opening out of a large waiting-room, where a number 
of mothers sat with their babies. Everything was scrupulously clean, 
and the white walls were decorated with attractively painted Flemish 
mottoes, such as : 


Een moeder die heur 
plight voldoet 
Heur kind met hare 
borsten voedt. 
(That mother does her duty best, who feeds her children from the breast.) 
Luistert naar dokters 
wijzen raad 
En niet naar ieders 
zot gepraat. 
(The doctor’s wise advice obey, don’t heed what foolish prattlers say.) 


We were given seats on a bench with three nicely dressed girls 
of from eleven to fourteen, who were watching the proceedings with 
the greatest interest. The doctor explained that they were candidates 
for his course in child nurture, and that they were expected to watch 
the consultations for some time before joining in the practical work 
of the course. 

Two of the students were there, neat young girls of fifteen or 
sixteen, hard at work weighing the babies, marking charts, and 
taking temperatures. As each mother came in she placed her baby 
in the weighing cradle and handed her chart to the doctor. After 
he had verified the weight, he took the child himself from the scales 
and held it so gently in his strong hands that not a single baby, even 
the sickliest, cried at his examination. After asking the mother a 
few questions in Flemish about the child’s health and her own, he 
wrote the necessary order for the next week’s milk or specially pre- 
pared food, and gave it to the mother with a printed card of directions 
for feeding, selected from about ten varieties of cards. The mother 
then deposited her payment, any sum from one to fifteen centimes 
(under }d. to 14d.), according to her means, and retired with her baby. 
With prompt precision, but with no sense of hurry, child after child 
was seen, about forty being presented in less than two hours that 
Sunday morning. On weekdays one dispensary is open at eight in 
the morning, the other from six to eight in the evening. The con- 
sultations are longest in the summer, and when there is an epidemic 
of diarrhoea they sometimes keep the doctor and his young assistants" 
busy for four hours and more. 

As we understood no Flemish, Dr. Miele kept up a running com- 
mentary on the cases in excellent English. Here was a woman 
with her sixteenth child, which had inherited a severe disease from 
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the father, here was a delicate seventeenth child, here a tenth, and 
again a tenth, all under weight. Here came a twelfth child, very 
small and consumptive, the mother, ‘a good woman but short of 
feed ’ from her husband’s low wages having already lost eight children. 
Of a family, where eight, again, had died, another eleventh baby 
was being treated, but it was not so small as the baby of a bobbin 
spinner. The worst cases, indeed, were the babies of those mothers 
employed in linen factories, who not only cannot themselves care for 
their children, but who also suffer in health from the necessarily 
humid atmosphere of a linen mill. The damp steam from water, 
often putrid, is particularly bad for their breasts. The Belgian law, 
like the English, allows women to work up to the time of childbirth, 
requiring a compulsory rest of four weeks afterwards. 

But Dr. Miele welcomes healthy babies, as well as sickly ones, 
as long as they are brought to him regularly, and he showed us several 
fine-looking ones, with a chart line above the average. One such 
baby was brought in the arms of a splendid-looking old woman, 
‘the great mother,’ Dr. Miele explained, ‘who is very fearful and 
comes every day.’ A neat-looking young mother presented a fine 
child of three months. ‘She lost her first baby, and the husband 
was so upset that he sent her very often to consult me before the 
birth of this baby.’ But we were told that some of the healthiest- 
looking children had no real stamina, but would fall away terribly 
after only one day’s illness, and then recover very slowly. 

Here was a mother to report on the illness of a baby, whom the 
doctor promised to visit later in the day. ‘ That child has a cough, 
and I never allow coughing children to come here, or, of course, 
children with any infectious diseases.’ Here was an older sister, of 
twelve or thirteen, with the baby. ‘I encourage the sisters to come,’ 
said the doctor, ‘ as it teaches them early the care of children.’ Here 
was a very dirty baby, the only dirty one we had seen. ‘ This is the 
mother’s first visit, and I shall not say much about cleanliness,’ said 
the doctor, ‘ for she will see the standard of the other mothers, and 
will not bring her baby dirty a second time. The mothers learn 
quickly, and are very obedient to all my orders, though 25 per cent. 
of them cannot read the cards.’ (Education is not compulsory in 
Belgium.) It is a question whether the better educated English 
mothers would be so amenable to orders, but the mothers of Ghent 
certainly deserve great credit for their contribution to the striking 
success of Dr. Miele’s work. Out of a thousand children presented 
yearly, 27 per cent. died the first year, but now the mortality is only 
4 per cent., though many of the children are, of course, peculiarly 
delicate. 

In a long talk, after the mothers and babies had gone, Dr. Miele 
explained to us the interaction of the twelve different ‘ services,’ 
as he calls them, which makes his work so unique. First the 
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dispensaries, with 1,000 babies presented annually for treatment, four- 
fifths paying, one-fifth free. Secondly is the ‘ service’ of the ‘ visiting 
mothers.’ Unlike the health visitors of Huddersfield, Finsbury, &c., 
these mothers are themselves working women, and are chosen by 
the doctor from those dispensary mothers who show most evident 
proof of intelligence and devotion to the work. Having been well 
trained by him in the care of babies, and in the preparation of their 
food, they go at his request to visit the inexperienced mothers in 
their neighbourhood, and take under their protection the ill-cared- 
for babies. They receive no pay, but are proud of the honour of being 
chosen by Dr. Miele, who could not speak too highly of their helpful 
zeal, from both the practical and the moral point of view. 

The third ‘ service’ is the Mothers’ Friendly Society, in which any 
mother can enter any baby under fifteen months by paying fifteen 
centimes (1}d.) a week, or, if very poor, seven centimes (less than 1d.) 
a week, even these small payments being suspended in the case of 
unemployment, or of long illness. For this sum, and if it is brought 
regularly to the dispensary, the baby is entitled to receive free every 
sort of medical aid, including vaccination, and the mother is helped 
if she is in great trouble or want. More than 400 children are entered 
in this Friendly Society, and the mortality is practically nothing. 

The fourth ‘service’ is the Ghent Milk Depot, from which the 
Bureau de Bienfaisance distributes humanised or sterilised milk to 
indigent babies, on Dr. Miele’s orders. More than 400 babies have 
been brought up on this pure milk. 

The next ‘service’ is one of giving milk, again by the doctor’s 
orders, to indigent mothers who are nursing their babies. One quart 
is given every day, and this not only improves the mother’s health, 
and the quantity and quality of her milk, but also serves as a valuable 
moral support to young nursing mothers. We saw one mother who 
had been receiving this milk, and her baby was a fat little thing, well 
above normal weight. 

A further ‘ service’ is in the milk depots in different parts of the 
town, where sterilised milk is sold at thirty centimes a litre (about 
3d. a quart) or at 2d. or even ld. to the very poor mothers of the 
Friendly Society. Further, Dr. Miele prepares in his own home a 
number of special foods for babies’ digestive troubles, selling them 
at from three to six centimes a meal (just over or under 4d.). 

Another ‘ service’ consists in health talks to mothers, given on 
Sundays during the winter, illustrated by lantern slides and by the 
exhibition of babies’ hygienic clothing, &c. 

The ninth ‘service’ is a course on child culture for girls of from 
fourteen to eighteen. Besides a simple theoretic course in anatomy 
and infant physiology, the girls have practical courses in the prepara- 
tion of sterilised milk and of all food for infants, in the dispensary work 
of weighing, marking charts, and taking temperatures, and finally 
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in the créches, where for a time each pupil takes sole charge of one 
baby. For the first two years these girls, though they come from 
working-class homes, are paid nothing, but at sixteen they begin to 
earn twenty-five francs (1l.) a month, rising to thirty francs, and 
this is considered good pay in Ghent. This ‘service’ is one of the 
most valuable, as it not only assures to the doctor a constant supply 
of willing young helpers, but also educates, for their future career 
of motherhood, a large number of the working girls of the town. 
Dr. Miele has a similar practical course of training for foster-mothers, 
who are entitled to receive one or two or even more babies, either 
every day or altogether, according to the wishes and means of the 
mothers employed in factories. This system has an obvious advantage 
over the old way of confiding the baby to a neighbour, who is not 
necessarily fitted for the work. These foster-mothers are trained and 
inspected, taking the babies every week to the dispensary, and they 
are very proud of the diplomas given after they have been successful 
with their charges. Each of Dr. Miele’s four small créches is pre- 
sided over by one or more of these foster-mothers, and the really 
intelligent ones are being trained (the twelfth ‘service’) for special 
nursing of skin diseases, consumption, &c., and even for the care of 
incubator babies. (There are no properly trained nurses in Ghent, 
nor is there a hospital for children.) 

Dr. Miele was kind enough to show us two of these model créches, 
where he receives ill or delicate children. We were particularly 
interested in one little girl, a tiny seven months’ baby, who had just 
spent two months in the doctor’s beautiful and expensive incubator, 
and we were told that she would soon be a fine big baby. None of 
the infants ever have diarrhoea in his créches, although 58 per cent. 
of the dispensary babies have it in some form every summer. The 
doctor only charges 4s. weekly for each créche baby though it costs 
him 8s., without reckoning his own time and efforts. Towards the 
expenses of all his twelve ‘services’ the Bureau de Bienfaisance only 
grants him 1,500 francs (601.) yearly. Besides this he has very little 
pecuniary help, but he manages to keep down his expenses some- 
what by interesting and utilising poor women as visiting mothers, 
foster-mothers, and pupil nurses, and the Voorwit encourages its 
members to help. The Society for Helping Mothers is only a 
nominal advisory board to the doctor, who thus carries on almost 
single-handed this splendid work. And yet a more modest man 
never lived. In his reports, which are all issued in the name of the 
“Ville de Gand,’ his own name is never mentioned, he simply 
appears as ‘ the doctor of the Society.’ 

‘When I am gone,’ he said earnestly, ‘ the town must feel respon- 
sible and must carry on this work, as it is all done in theirname. They 
get all the credit, and receive all the awards and medals.’ I feel that 
it is the least tribute I can pay to this generous and public-spirited 
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man to mention his name in connection with a work which is practic- 
ally unique, as nowhere else is there, as far as I know, such a complete 
system of fighting infant mortality. Babies’ dispensaries have been 
opened in France and Turin, while New York and many towns in 
England have established milk depots and health visitors, but it is 
Dr. Miele alone who has inaugurated a School for Mothers, and who 
trains the future as well as the present generation of mothers in the 
care of infants. Which of our philanthropic societies will be the first 
to follow his example in England, or will the work be undertaken by 
friendly or co-operative societies, or by trade unionists, or perhaps 
by wealthy individuals? Or will it be taken up by municipalities, 
or by education committees? Why should not every elementary 
school contain a dispensary for babies, where the elder girls could be 
trained, as the daughters of artisans are being trained in Ghent ? 
Must we wait for the enlightened Socialist State to take definite 
action to stop the terrible waste of infant life in England? We 
are told by Dr. Newman, in his valuable book on Infant Mortality 
(recently published), that our infant death rate is not declining, though 
our general death rate is. Children under twelve months of age 
die in England to-day in as great numbers as they did seventy years 
ago. And this means that we are suffering not only a loss of 120,000 
infant lives every year, while our birth rate is declining, but it also 
indicates a prevalence of those causes and conditions which in the 
long run determine a serious degeneration of race. 
Atys RUSSELL, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ‘VIRGINIUS’ INCIDENT AND CUBA 


THE excitement in Cuba, which was responsible for the appearance 
of American men-of-war in the harbours of the island, instinctively 
carried the mind back through thirty-three years to that occasion 
when the United States sloop-of-war Juanita arrived at Santiago, 
and the war-ship Wyoming, under Commander Hushing, followed 
her, not for the purpose of imposing American authority on the island, 
but to prevent the completion of an act which, had it gone unchecked, 
might—nay, would—have resulted in the liberation of Cuba from 
Spanish rule, and have anticipated the Spanish-American war by a 
quarter of a century. 

It was the time of what is known as the Virginius incident, when 
the steamer of that name was captured by the Spanish gunboat 
Tornado, and several men, including British and American citizens, 
were shot. The execution of the Americans—the slaughter, as it 
was called—incensed the feeling of the United States to such a pitch 
of indignation that meetings were held in many of the large cities, 
and war funds were subscribed to purchase ships and munition to 
demand restitution from Spain for the act of her representatives 
in Cuba. It would scarcely be going too far to assume that, judging 
from the contemporary records, the excitement was almost greater 
in America at that time than it was even during the late war, in which 
the independence of Cuba was evolved. 

It was, it need hardly be said at this late day, to help the evolution 
of that independence that the Virginius started on her mission, which 
nearly embroiled Great Britainin a war with Spain. It was, indeed, 
the vigorous action of one man, and one man alone, which prevented 
that disaster, as it prevented the slaughter, under the false designation 
of execution, of a hundred prisoners who had been condemned after 
a hole-and-corner trial. The man whose resolution and decision 
saved the situation was my father, the late Altamont de Cordova, 
from whom I once learnt the particulars I now record, to add a new 
chapter to the story which has been told in many books. In order 
that the situation may be the better understood it is advisable to 
recall, in a rapid and succinct manner, the condition of affairs as 
they then were. 
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For some years a sort of guerilla warfare had been carried on 
by the Cubans, having for its ultimate object the expulsion of the 
Spaniards, after the Revolution in Spain in 1868. During those 
years Jamaica offered an asylum to the Cuban refugees, who deemed 
it expedient to escape while there was yet time from the clutches of 
Spain. There is little doubt, therefore, that many of the plots which 
were hatched against Spanish rule at the time were conceived in 
Kingston, the city in which the most important, at all events, of 
the Cubans took up their residence. 

It was on the 20th of October, 1873, that the steamer Virginius 
arrived at Kingston, with 159 souls on board. She was consigned 
to my father, who was then living in that city, where our people 
had lived for generations. At the time of the Inquisition they left 
Spain rather than give up their religion and took refuge in the island, 
in common with other Spanish families who had to flee for a similar 
reason. There they remained when Jamaica was annexed by Great 
Britain under the Commonwealth, and to-day their descendants 
still flourish, and not only bear the old Spanish names but preserve 
all the old Spanish characteristics, so that, though English to the 
backbone in thought and act and feeling, they bear a close physical 
resemblance to the subjects of King Alfonso. My father was well 
known as a great advocate of Cuban independence, which he just 
lived to see achieved as the outcome of the Spanish-American war. 
He was persona grata with all the Cuban refugees, who realised that 
their cry, ‘ Viva Cuba libre y independiente!’ was the watchword 
of his life, even as it was of their own. 

When the Virginius arrived in Kingston she was in a leaky condi- 
tion, and the captain wanted to have her thoroughly repaired before 
starting for Port Limon, which was her destination. The ship was 
flying the American flag, and while there is no doubt that the ultimate 
destination of many of the passengers was Cuba she herself was 
bound for Port Limon, a fact of which a great deal was made at the 
time. For three or four days the Virginius remained in the harbour, 
while such repairs as were possible were executed by the local engineers. 
To test her she was given a trial trip in Kingston Harbour, and every- 
body was delighted with the result. There was only one dissentient 
voice. It was my father’s. 

To celebrate the preparedness of the steamer for her voyage 
a ball was given in honour of the principals of the expedition, and 
was largely attended by the wealthy Cubans who had found a friendly 
asylum in Kingston, and their English friends. My father was a 
great Freemason at the time, and held an exalted position in the 
affairs of the craft. Indeed, he ruled East Jamaica masonically 
for several years. A few days before the Virginius started he himself 
conferred on Bernabe Varona, a leader of the expedition, one of the 
higher degrees in masonry. As a memento of what was to him a 
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very interesting occasion my father took from his coat a masonic 
jewel he was wearing at the time and gave it to Varona, and a day 
or two later he also presented him with his photograph taken in 
masonic regalia. That little jewel and that photograph subsequently 
played no insignificant part in the tragedy which was to follow. 

Amid such rejoicings the Virginius left Jamaica. To speed the 
parting guests a large party of their English friends and the Cuban 
residents went down the harbour on the steamer, returning later by 
steam yachts chartered for the purpose. As the Virginius passed 
down the harbour and out beyond Port Royal my father drew atten- 
tion to the fact that her behaviour was justifying the dissatisfaction 
he had expressed at the trial trip. He pointed out that the genera- 
tion of steam was defective and that the pressure recorded by the 
gauges was not sufficient. He therefore strongly advised that 
they should return and remedy these defects. No one would listen 
to him. The blood of the leaders was up. ‘ We have started,’ they 
cried; ‘we will go on.’ They went on. It was magnificent, but it 
was not prudence. 

Then came the first dramatic moment in the tragedy, which 
teemed with drama. The men were assembled on deck, and my 
father, introduced by the commanding officer as the ‘dear friend of 
Cuba,’ made a short address to them. As he bade them good-bye 
and God-speed, preparatory to going down the ladder to the steam 
yacht to return to Kingston, Varona stepped forward, and throwing 
his arms about him said, ‘ A few nights ago you gave me this jewel. 
It is on my breast to-day,’ and he pointed to the little masonic emolem 
he was wearing. ‘If I die fighting for the liberty of Cuba I will 
die with that pinned on my breast.’ Only a few days later he was 
led out to be shot. The jewel was still pinned to his breast. 

It was in that way that the expedition started. It will be well, 
therefore, to recall the events in the order they happened, before 
showing how it was that the lives of the majority of those on board 
were saved, and one or possibly two wars which might have been 
the outcome were prevented. For these events I draw on the story 
told in the New York Herald some few years ago, by Mr. Alexander 
Estrada, one of the survivors of the expedition. 

During the afternoon, after the departure of the Virginius, the 
members of the expedition were in high spirits, Songs were sung and 
stories told, and they turned in early to get a good night’s rest after 
the day’s excitement and the junketing of the previous night. Before 
daylight, however, the clanking of the pumps awakened them to the 
fact that the repairs had not been satisfactorily made and the steamer 
had sprung a leak. She put into Jeremie, in Hayti, where the leak 
was repaired, and she put to sea again, only to have to put in at Port 
au Prince for additional repairs. Once again they touched Caymito, 
and the captain, Joseph Fry, believing that everything was then all 
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right, started for Port Limon on the afternoon of the last day of 
October. Among the leaders of the expedition, besides Varona, 
were W. A. C. Ryan, an American officer who had fought in the Civil 
War and was commonly called General, Jesus del Sol, and Pedro 
Cespedes. 


About four o’clock in the afternoon [wrote Mr. Estrada] a steamer hove in 
sight, which after a while was recognised as a Spanish man-of-war, the 
Tornado. She was then about ten miles off, but she fired a gun, for those on 
board the Virginius saw the cloud of white smoke and heard the dull boom 
of the explosion. The captain turned the head of the Virginius for Jamaica 
and the chase began. The Virginius was making ten knots an hur, the 
Tornado was making twelve. 

‘If we can hang him up until nightfall I think I shall be able to get you 
away,’ said Captain Fry. Then he turned to the engineer and asked, ‘ Can’t 
you give her more steam? We are losing steadily.’ 

‘I am afraid of the boilers,’ said the engineer, ‘ but if you say so I will give 
them the top notch.’ 

‘ Let her go for all she is worth,’ replied Captain Fry. 

A few minutes later the creaking and racking of the old steamer was 
increased tenfold. She seemed like some great leviathan flying in agony from 
a deadly pursuer. Under this new impetus she held her own until the verge of 
nightfall. Then the captain came aft with a white face. ‘What is the 
matter?’ asked one of the Cubans. ‘Iam afraid we will have to give up,’ 
was the reply; ‘ the shaking of the ship has loosened the calking and we are 
leaking badly.’ 

Our speed had decreased to seven knots. Five miles away the Spaniard 
was coming up hand over foot, her bulwarks crowded with dark faces. Still 
the captain did not stop the ship. At four miles the Spaniards tried another 
shot at us. The big ball went careering and bounding through the sea and 
four cable-lengths to starboard fell short, but luckily did not glance from the 
waves, as it was a line shot and would have hulled us. 

A third and fourth shot followed, the latter snarling by so close to the 
rigging that we ducked apprehensively. At the fifth trial the smokestack rang 
and vibrated as though struck by a giant hammer, one of the nine cables fell 
with a great clatter, knocking one of the deck hands senseless. 

‘The jig is up,’ cried the captain; ‘round her to and stop the engines.’ 
Around came the Virginius in a great sweep, with the American flag still flying 
from her forepeak. ‘ That will protect us at any rate,’ we thought. Up came 
the Spaniard at top speed, with the foam flying from her bows, whereon we 
could make out the name Tornado, 

She rounded to within a short distance from the Virginius, and a moment 
later two large cutters with thirty men and two officers put off and rowed 
alongside. They tumbled over the bulwarks, their faces black with supercilious 
anger. 

Without stopping to make inquiries one of the officers turned upon us and 
cried, ‘ Take down that damned flag!’ 

One of the Virginius passengers, a mere boy—I think it was Edward Scott— 
said, ‘Take it down yourself.’ And they did. The American flag was torn 
down and the red and yellow flag of Spain was set in its place. As it came 
down the Spanish officers grabbed it and trampled it underfoot. 

Captain Fry handed over his papers. They were regular enough, but the 
Spanish captain crumpled them angrily in his hand. We made no resistance, 
for such a thing was useless. In half an hour everybody, with the exception of 
Captain Fry and the engineer, was tightly bound and transferred to the Tornado. 
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And how those thongs did hurt! We were handled like sacks of meal and 
thrown about at the pleasure of our captors. Before leaving the Virginius we 
were thoroughly searched. It was not possible to hide anything from them, 
because they stripped us of all our clothes. , 

Very queer we looked too, standing in half-naked groups among the 
gorgeously-uniformed Spanish officers. General Ryan sneered so openly at the 
Spaniards that I fully expected to see him killed upon the spot. Having taken 
every article that could have contributed in the least to our comfort, our captors 
for a time turned their attention to other things. The American flag was spread 
upon the deck, and occasionally a Spanish officer would come forward to trample 
and spit upon it. ‘That means war, boys, if we ever get out of this,’ said Ryan. 


The prisoners were taken to Santiago. As soon as the news 
of the capture was made known the city was illuminated, and men 
marched in triumph through the streets, accompanied by bands of 
music. The next day two courts were held. One of them, according 
to Mr. Estrada, was ‘for the disposition of the crew and the other 
for those claiming to be passengers. General Ryan, Del Sol, Cespedes, 
and Varona were taken to the first-named court, where they appealed 
to the American consul in vain for aid.’ 

On the morning of the 3rd of November these four men were placed 
in cells apart from the others. ‘They remained there until the 
following morning, when they were called out by a Spanish officer, 
who, with a guard of soldiers, marched them past the large stone 
room where we were confined. We could see them going by. Ryan 
called out, “I guess it is death this time. Good-bye, boys, and good 
luck.” ’ 

It was death. The leaders of the expedition had been led out 
to be executed. 

Mr. Estrada continues : 


On the following day we were taken before the Court of Marine and asked if 
there had been arms or ammunition on board the Virginius. We replied in the 
negative. This was repeated on the 5thof November. A document stating that 
the Virginius was a filibuster was presented for our signatures, and again we 
refused to sign it. 

Several of the Spanish officers drew their swords, and under threat of instant 
death some of my companions signed the paper, but it is only fair to say that 
they afterwards repented bitterly. 

It was the original plan of the Spaniards not to spare a single life. At our 
last hearing Captain Fry and thirty-nine of his companions were condemned to 
be shot on the 8th of November. My name was among the ill-fated forty. By 
this time suffering had made me apathetic, and ‘I heard the sentence with 
nothing worse than a tumultuous beating of my heart. After sentence had been 
passed on Captain Fry and the rest of us General Burriel, the brutal comman- 
dant of Santiago, learned that the British warship Niobe would leave Kingston 
on the 6th of November and would arrive at Santiago on the following day. 

As sixteen of those upon whom sentence had been passed were English the 
date of execution was set for the 7th instead of the 8th, in order to head off any 
possible interference from the Niobe. 

On the morning of the fatal day the same officer and the same squad of 
soldiers who were responsible for the death of poor Ryan and his companions 
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appeared at the door of the large bare room where we were confined, and our 
names were called out one by one. As each name was called out we stepped to 
one side without even a chance of saying good-bye to our companions, many of 
whom were weeping. It was ‘ A Dios’ (‘Good-bye’) all round, and then 
we were marched clanking down the long hall to a chapel, where we could 
prepare our souls for eternity. It was shortly past eight o'clock when we reached 
the chapel. I was in the rear with Antonio Deloyo and could see all of my 
companions, Some of them sat gazing at the intoning priests, calmly, unflinch- 
ingly. Others bowed their heads on their hands. A few knelt in prayer. Captain 
Fry held his chin in the air and did not seem to notice his surroundings. 

Behind us the muskets of the guards rattled and clanked as they moved to 
and fro, and in front of us the black-robed priests were intoning a Mass for the 
repose of our souls. It was good of the Spaniards to trouble themselves about 
our future welfare. We remained in this chapel for six mortal hours, and the 
strain of it was something terrific. 

The morning soon crept up to the noon hour and began to slant along into 
the afternoon. Our guards had grown rather somnolent when with a solemn 
clatter of footsteps we filed out of the chapel and formed two abreast outside. 

As I passed I was told to step to one side where three of my companions 
stood. They were Herminus Queseda, Augustin Santa Rosa, and José Boitel. 
* We have been reprieved for a time at least,’ said Boitel to me. Then we stood 
and waved ‘Good-bye’ to our comrades as they stumped slowly away in a dead 
march toward a little tile-roofed building with a long wall of stone. 

Those who had been detailed to guard us felt that they had been defrauded 
of a legitimate sport. They were not to take part in the battue. But they 
could at least look on unobserved. So, with many a blow and curse, we were 
marched down past the slaughter-house, moving very slowly on our way to the 
prison, in order that no notice should be taken of our deflection. Over by the 
slaughter-house we saw the prisoners standing in a squad near the wall. Some 
of them held their heads up proudly, defiantly. Others looked as though death 
would have been a relief. The Spanish sergeant ran hither and thither, grabbing 
each man by the shoulders and placing him against the wall. I saw no blind- 
folding, no untying of the hands. 

Finally the entire thirty-seven prisoners were placed against the wall in a 
long line, ready for the slaughter. In fact, the place was a slaughter-house, 
used for the butchering of cattle. 

There was no delay in carrying out the horrible programme to theend. The 
guards were resting arms, in front of the prisoners, in a long line. There were 
about fifty of them, as near as I can remember. Suddenly the Spanish officer 
in command of the execution gave a loud, shrill order, and up came a long level 
line of steel barrels. I did not notice any shrinking in the attitude of the 
prisoners along the wall. There were no moans, no cries for mercy. 

‘ Are you ready? One—two—three—fire!’ There came a rattling volley 
and a white cloud of smoke streamed past the line of soldiers. When it drifted 
away the whole horrid sight burst upon us as though from the setting of a stage. 


It was the arrival of the Niobe which prevented the execution of 
the remainder of the prisoners. How it was that she came to be 
sent on her life-saving errand has yet to be told. The incidents 
were once related to me by my father, who, as the consignee of the 
Virginius, was, if not the first to receive the information of her capture, 
one of the earliest to do so, for her fate concerned him deeply. 

The news of the execution created consternation not merely 
among the Cubans, but among the English citizens who sympathised 
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with them, and Kingston seethed with excitement. My father immedi- 
ately cabled to the United States consul at Santiago for confirmation 
of the truth of the message. It was more than confirmed, for the 
consul cabled that eighty more of the crew had been condemned 
to be shot the next morning. It was then nearly four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

At all costs my father determined that that abominable outrage 
must be averted. He went at once to the head of the telegraph 
office in Kingston and asked him to verify the despatches as having 
been received. Then he prevailed upon that official to order the 
cable office in Kingston to remain open all night if necessary, and to 
instruct the cable office at Santiago not to close until the Kingston 
office gave it leave to do so. Such precautions would be unnecessary 
in these days, but at that time the business community of Kingston 
did not use the cable to any great extent, and the ordinary office 
hours were from eight in the morning until five in the afternoon. 
Had the precaution not been taken there would have been no possibility 
of saving those men ; for, even if one of the telegraph operators in 
Kingston had been summoned from his home after business hours, 
there would have been no possibility of getting into touch with his 
colleague at Santiago. 

Thirty years ago the only means of communicating with the 
Commodore at Port Royal was by going thither in a boat, and under 
favourable conditions it took an hour to run across the harbour. 
There was no telegraph in those days, no telephone of course, and 
it was by no means easy to get even a steam-launch without fairly 
long notice. After sending a messenger to order a little sailing boat 
my father went to the acting vice-consul of the United States, the 
consul and vice-consul being both away, and prevailed upon him 
to cable to the commander of the United States man-of-war Wyoming, 
stationed in Colon, ordering him to start for Santiago without a 
moment’s delay. Then my father went to Port Royal. Commodore 
de Horsey, who was in command of the station, naturally knew my 
father and saw him without delay. The situation was explained to 
him, and he was asked to take immediate action to prevent the exe- 
cutions that had been arranged for next morning. It was a grave 
position for the Commodore to face. He evidently wanted to 
temporise. 

‘In what capacity do you call on me ?’ he asked. 

‘ As the consignee of the Virginius, as a British subject, as one 
holding her Majesty’s commission as a justice of the peace, or in 
any capacity which will soonest obtain a hearing for me,’ said my 
father. 

The two cablegrams from the American vice-consul in Santiago, 
giving the facts of the case, were shown to the Commodore, He 
readjthem and handed them back, saying, ‘I don’t see what I can 
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do in the matter. It is now five o'clock, and the telegraph office 
closes at that hour. Even if I wanted to send a message I have no 
opportunity of doing so.’ 

‘But, Commodore,’ said my father, ‘ you cannot suppose I have 
not provided against that. The office in Kingston as well as the 
office in Santiago will be kept open all night, if necessary, and they 
will not be shut until I give instructions that they may be.’ 

Still the Commodore wavered. ‘I hardly see what I can do, Mr. 
de Cordova ; what is it you ask ?’ 

‘That you send a-telegram protesting against further executions, 
and that you send a vessel of war to Santiago de Cuba immediately.’ 

Still the Commodore was loth to act. ‘I have only one vessel 
in the harbour, and I must keep her for an emergency.’ 

‘I respectfully submit that the emergency has arisen,’ was the 
prompt reply. 

‘The Niobe is the only vessel I have, and she is not ready for sea,’ 
said the Commodore. 

‘But in her Majesty’s service a vessel not ready for sea can be 
got ready in two hours.’ 

Short as the conversation was, the earnestness and gravity of the 
visitor had its effect. The Commodore rose, and, asking to be 
excused in order to see what he could do, left the room. In ten minutes 
he returned with a message written on a half-sheet of note-paper. 
He handed it to my father, saying, ‘ Mr. de Cordova, here is a telegram 
which you will please have sent to Cuba. I have signalled to Sir 
Lambton Loraine, the captain of the Niobe, to have his vessel pre- 
pared for sea at once and come ashore for orders. She will be on 
her way to Cuba before eight o’clock to-night.’ 

With a few words of thanks to the Commodore my father put 
the telegram into his pocket, went back to Kingston, and cabled 
the message, the exact wording of which he did not recall when he 
told me the story over twenty years after the incident had happened. 
In effect, however, the message was: ‘Commodore de Horsey pro- 
tests, in her Britannic Majesty’s name, against further execution 
of persons on Virginius pending arrival of her Majesty’s sloop Niobe, 
which leaves this evening for Cuba.’ 

It went to the English vice-consul, Mr. Theodore Brooks, who 
protested formally ‘in the name and by order of Commodore A. C. 
de Horsey, commanding the naval force of her Britannic Majesty’s 
navy in the West Indies, against the execution of sixteen individuals 
on the Virginius who claim to be British subjects.’ It was this 
protest which practically stopped the executions. 

When the Governor of Santiago received the message he is described 
by one who was present as having stamped and raved ‘like a mad- 
man, but he recognised that it was impossible for him to refuse to 
act in accordance with that protest. 
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The rest of the story has been told by Mr. Estrada. 


Something like the following messages passed quickly between the ship and 
the shore : 


The English captain to General Burriel : ‘ What is the meaning of the shoot- 
ing now going on?’ 

General Burriel to the English captain: ‘We are only shooting some 
prisoners.’ 


The English captain to General Burriel: ‘Are there any English subjects 
among them ?’ 


General Burriel to the English captain: ‘ No, only Americans.’ 
The English captain to General Burriel: ‘If you shoot another prisoner, 


either English or American, until I can investigate the facts I will bombard the 
town.’ 


Here is diplomacy for you [continued the survivor] and of the very best kind. 
It was a diplomacy that saved our lives, although it came too late to save the 
lives of many of our poor companions. 

General Burriel [he adds] was furious over the interference of the com- 
mander of the Niobe. 


At the same time the United States ship Wyoming arrived, and so 
did the United States sloop-of-war Juanita. Eventually the prisoners 
were released. Before that happened, however, they had to undergo 
a great many hardships, with which I need not here concern myself. 

Two or three additional personal incidents in connection with the 
story will not be without interest. The two most popular men on 
the expedition were undoubtedly Varona and Ryan. Although I 
was only a child at the time I can still remember the impression they 
produced on me when I was told they were going to fight for the 
freedom of Cuba, and I can still recall the enthusiasm they and their 
cause never failed to awaken in the people. Ryan was very tall, 
and to my childish eyes he seemed almost gigantic. The impres- 
siveness of his appearance was intensified by his clean-shaven face, 
his long hair, and the sombrero he wore, while Varona, slight and of 
middle height, I remember, was always spoken of as one of the hand- 
somest men my father had ever known. 

There was a strange fatalism about Ryan. In spite of the fact 
that everybody called him ‘General’ he had only really risen to the 
rank of lieutenant in the American Civil War, in which he had been 
wounded some twenty times. Over and over again when discussing 
the Cuban enterprise and the possibility of the death, from Spanish 
bullets, of those who were taking part in it, he used to say, ‘I shall 
never die by a bullet. I know it. They have tried hard to kill me, 
as you see by these wounds, but they never succeeded and they never 
will.’ 

He, with Varona, Cespedes, and Jesus del Sol made up the first 
four who were executed. The other three fell dead at the first volley. 
He fell too, but was only wounded, not killed. He did not die until 
a soldier ran forward and put a bayonet or sword through his 
heart. Then they cut off his head and Varona’s, put them on 
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pikes, and carried them through the streets, to the delight of the 
populace. 

Among Varona’s possessions the Spanish authorities found my 
father’s photograph. Everyone in Cuba knew his name, the Cubans 
as the man they loved and venerated, the Spaniards as the man they 
hated. How great was that hate was exemplified by the fact that 
after Varona had been shot they put the photograph up in the market- 
place and riddled it with bullets. 

My father did not say so in terms to me, but I have heard from 
other sources that the Spanish authorities declared that the same 
fate would have been meted out to him had he ventured to go to 
Cuba. The truth of this statement is borne out by the fact that only 
a short time later my father wanted to go to Santiago de Cuba. He 
applied to the Spanish consul in Kingston for a passport. The 
Spanish consul, who was a friend, refused. My father pressed the 
point. Again the consul refused. A third, a fourth, a fifth time my 
father made the request. Each time the consul was more vehement 
in his refusal. At last he said, ‘I will not give you a passport.’ My 
father asked the reason. The consul replied, ‘If you go to Cuba 
your arrival will be known in a few hours, and then—the Spaniards 
have knives and pistols. No one will know how .it happened, but 
your body will tell the tale. No; go home and tell Mrs. de Cordova 
I have saved your life to-day by refusing your request.’ 

Two or three weeks after the ‘ Virginius incident’ one of my 
brothers was born. He was named Varona, after my father’s dear 
friend, and for a second name was given that of Agramonte, after 
another famous Cuban patriot. On his first birthday the Cubans 
of Kingston gave him a silken Cuban flag, and startled my people 
by quite unexpectedly assembling one night after they had gone to 
bed to serenade them in honour of the event. As a little boy my 
brother Varona was always called the ‘ son of Cuba,’ and I have heard 
my father say that many of the exiles considered he belonged far more 
to them than he did to him. 

RvupDOLPH DE CorDova. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN STOCKHOLM 
AND COPENHAGEN 


THE constant activity which characterises the normal condition of 
young children when awake is increasingly recognised to be one 
among many other factors indispensable to healthy growth and 
development. It is well known that this restless vivacity, which would 
almost appear to be the solution of that oft-quoted problem of the 
possibility of perpetual motion, is Nature’s favourite method of 
securing to her children nutrition, education, and experience. Active 
movements quicken respiration, assist circulation and absorption, 
promote excretion, lay down nerve tracks, and establish co-ordination 
between brain and muscles. Coincidently the senses are exercised, 
and useful perceptions of space and time, texture and resistance, are 
developed, while courage, resourcefulness, and many other ethical 
qualities are cultivated. There is little occasion to labour the point ; 
the importance of exercise and of opportunities for its enjoyment are 
quite generally accepted to-day. When the early years of life are 
passed under natural conditions the forms assumed by this ceaseless 
activity, and the quantity as well as the quality of the exercise taken, 
may be safely left to individual inclination. The child will constantly 
crawl and climb, shout and sing, race and wrestle with his com- 
panions, to his own intense satisfaction and to the benefit of his 
physical and moral being. It is true that the child’s movements 
will be in accordance with the dictates of the moment, but the moments 
are few in his waking hours when the promptings of his heart do not 
incite him to attempt feats of skill and displays of strength, to experi- 
ment with his untried powers, or to indulge his insatiable impulse to 
imitation. Very different are the conditions and tastes of children 
bred to an artificial city existence. They are too often debilitated 
by unwholesome food and surroundings, wearied with premature 
work, or stunted, sometimes even deformed, by the enforced seden- 
tary occupations of school life or by unduly severe and prolonged 
labour. In such children natural spontaneity dwindles and dis- 
appears, the frolics of childhood give place to precocious maturity. 
For children such as these not only must opportunities for varied 
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activity be provided, but actual incentives must be afforded to what 
ought to be natural exercise. 

It is a well-recognised fact that the apparently simple proves to 
be infinitely complex when subjected to scientific examination ; it is 
therefore not surprising that in the by no means remote past people 
interested in the physical welfare of children believed that their needs 
could be met by such exercises as might fitly form a part of the 
ordinary school programme. For instance, movements admirable for 
the rank and file of the army were tried, but proved to be unsuited 
to immature boys, growing girls, and school babies. To introduce 
exercises of a more educational type, specially designed to assist in 
the development of the muscles and organs of the body, as well as to 
correct its asymmetrical tendencies, has proved no light task for those 
who are responsible for this department in the school curriculum. 
There were prejudices to overcome and incidental expenses to be met. 
The want of suitable accommodation for the purpose in the schools 
was scarcely so great an obstacle as the difficulty of securing space 
for the subject in crowded time-tables ; while considerable diversity 
of opinion obtained as to what series of exercises should be adopted 
for school use, and to whom teachers should look for guidance, training, 
and support in the new departure. In the opinion of some authorities 
recreation alone should characterise school exercises; all that was 
needed was that tired minds should be refreshed, and nerve tension 
relaxed. Therefore they supported the practice of earlier years in 
this country, pointing out that musical accompaniment manifestly 
stimulated flagging energy, and that the skilful handling of wands 
and Indian clubs gratified the girls; that exercises on parallel bars 
and with apparatus primarily planned for adults aroused enthusiasm 
in the boys; therefore, they argued, why discontinue their use ? 
Only by very gradual steps were those in authority led to perceive 
that to justify their employment in schools all exercises must be 
planned on strictly systematic and scientific lines; they must be 
recognised as a means of definite mental as well as physical education ; 
and, above all, they must be scientifically adapted to individual needs. 
Serious work, not merely enjoyable recreation, must therefore cha- 
racterise the exercises carried on in schools. It is not to be expected 
that the scope of the question of a choice of systems should be easily 
perceived by the public; it calls for expert knowledge and prolonged 
study. Nevertheless, all will concede that to those who approach the 
field of controversy with an open mind, the point of supreme import- 
ance is undoubtedly the ultimate benefit to be derived by the child, 
for whose needs, physical and physiological, this battle of systems and 
relative values is being waged. It is obvious that school exercises 
must be suited to different age periods, must be adapted not only to 
boys and girls in general, but to a great variety of individual tempera- 
ments, varied physical abilities and states of nutrition. They should 
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be progressive in character ; safeguarded from risk of strain or damage 
to immature frames and organs; they must possess variety and be 
planned to produce organic efficiency as well as general symmetry, 
and they should stimulate zeal and interest. 

With the object of securing uniformity and intelligent practice in 
the elementary schools of the country, an inter-departmental com- 
mittee was appointed in 1904 to consider ‘ The Model Course of Physical 
Exercises.’ As a result of their deliberations a modified edition of 
exercises, based on the lines of those usually described as Swedish, 
was issued for use in schools by order of the Board of Education ; 
and thanks to the energy and experience of Colonel Fox, his Majesty’s 
Inspector of Physical Training, much interest has been aroused in 
many parts of the country in this new ‘Model Course of Physical 
Exercises.’ These exercises are briefly described as ‘ nutritive’ and 
‘corrective’ in their intention; they are performed without the 
accompaniment of music, and demand for their accurate execution 
considerable concentration of the mind and control of the body ; that 
is, they are as educational in intention, and, if properly performed, in 
practice, as mathematics, grammar, or elementary science. They have, 
however, perforce been planned in compliance with the dictum that 
“half a loaf is better than no bread’; that is, they embrace free 
standing movements only, none of those exercises with Swedish 
apparatus being included, which, as a matter of fact, constitute an 
essential part of the Swedish system, and lend great zest to the pupil’s 
work. Careful inquiries recently prosecuted upon this particular 
point resulted in abundant evidence that the true Swedish system 
of physical training cannot be carried out unless this specially designed 
apparatus, known as Swedish, be employed. The exercises which 
depend upon the use of rib stools, booms, ropes, and jumping apparatus 
constitute an integral part of an indivisible whole; while the very 
evident psychological influence of suitable apparatus must also be 
given its full value ; this, by the way, is most unquestionable, and is 
amply justified by the observations made on many hundred children 
in a large number of schools. 

Unfortunately English educational authorities wince when sudden 
demands for extra expenditure, especially on a new subject, are put 
forward ; therefore tact and discretion have had to pare to its smallest 
dimension the thin edge of the wedge of progress in physical training, 
and we must look to the gradual growth of an intelligent public opinion 
to supply the force necessary to drive it home. To ask at once for 
the widespread introduction of rib stools and booms might scare those 
whose duty it is to safeguard the ratepayers’ pockets; only by 
very gradual demands based upon public conviction can this essential 
end be attained. Meanwhile, in consequence of the absence of any 
but free standing movements the exercises are liable to suffer 
from monotony on constant repetition, becoming but measures of 
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disciplinary duty to all concerned. For this among other reasons a 
section of those deeply interested in the physical development of our 
young people still urgently insist that Indian clubs and dumb-bells, 
parallel bars and trapeze, should not be discarded, for, it is pleaded, 
that like music they stimulate interest and relieve monotony, in 
addition to the skill and agility they produce. Without doubt, free 
standing movements alone are an insufficient form of physical training ; 
for instance, the important heaving exercises as well as jumping, 
vaulting, and many others, are compulsorily omitted, while courage, 
energy, dexterity, indeed all the finer mental and muscular qualities, 
remain undeveloped. The apparatus employed must be designed to 
demand absolute accuracy and precision in its use ; the exercises into 
which it enters must be strictly such as cause no risk of endangering 
young bodies ; the whole system of which it constitutes a part must 
be in one word scientific. And this is what the Swedish system most 
justly claims to be. 

The Swedish system of physical exercises has been perfected 
through a century of probation and gradual development. It has 
been, or is being, adopted in the schools of France and Belgium, 
Denmark and Greece, as well as in: many of the States of America. 
Rumour whispers that the German Emperor proposes to supersede 
existing methods in its favour, and it has been recently accepted with 
unqualified success by the English navy. Expert exponents of this 
system are teaching it in a large number of girls’ high schools in Great 
Britain, and the National League for Physical Education and Improve- 
ment is considering its adoption, believing it to be the best means of 
physical training in this country. Under these circumstances it is 
thought that special interest will attach to the following brief résumé 
of observations made, and expert opinions gathered, during a recent 
visit to Stockholm and Copenhagen, made for the express purpose of 
investigating the subject on the spot. Every facility was generously 
afforded by all concerned in each city. Nearly four weeks were spent 
in visiting schools and colleges ; many hours were passed in watching 
not only the skilled performances of men and women in training as 
teachers, but classes of boys and girls, ranging in age from six years 
to twenty, drawn from every social grade, and consequently of very 
varied physique and nutrition. Some classes were conducted by 
experts in physical training, others by ordinary class teachers. The 
observations made on the classes were reduced to writing, sub- 
mitted to the frank criticism of men and women of wide practical 
experience in the whole subject, and were by them endorsed as 
correct. 

All authorities in both countries agree that nine to ten years is 
the earliest admissible age for the systematic practice of physical 
exercises. Introduction to such definite training by means of active 
games and exercises of a more or less playful character may, however, 
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be employed from six years old and upwards. In these infant classes 
use is made of very simple apparatus. The simple exercises practised 
form a groundwork from which the transition to systematic exercises 
can be skilfully and progressively effected by a well-trained teacher. 
Young children, above all others, need concrete methods of training ; 
therefore, though no effort to institute a definite series of movements 
is permitted, suitable apparatus is considered necessary, as without 
it the climbing and other antics peculiar to the children’s stage of 
development could not be performed. Nevertheless, essential as is 
this activity, anything in the form of corrective exercises would be 
premature and unnecessary before nine or ten years of age. Slow 
marching is branded as futile for infants, muscular co-ordination 
being insufficient to permit of the accuracy which constitutes the 
object of the exercise; and breathing exercises are also considered 
valueless, because the degree of intelligence essential to their proper 
execution does not develop much before eight years of age. 

It was evident that children from ten to thirteen attained con- 
siderable proficiency and showed great interest in the performance 
of Swedish exercises, either free standing, or with booms, rib stools, 
ropes, and jumping apparatus. Experience also showed that healthy 
girls and boys could profitably follow the same scheme of training 
during this age period—a point of great advantage in rural schools 
where, on account of the small number of pupils, and the fact that 
they are usually of very varied ages, it is difficult to form separate 
classes of either boys or girls of approximately the same age and 
physical condition without unduly multiplying classes and overtaxing 
the time at the command of the teacher. 

Opinion was unanimous that in the case of girls a falling off in 
both proficiency and zeal is associated with the rapid growth, espe- 
cially in weight, which usually occurs between thirteen and seventeen. 
At this age a languor and loss of interest become apparent in the case 
of at least two-thirds of the girls, which are connected by all the most 
experienced observers, men as well as women, with the developmental 
changes usual at this period. So strong is this opinion that the 
majority of teachers and heads of girls’ schools deprecate enforced 
attendance at physical training classes for gitls during these years, 
unless circumstances permit the coincident relaxation of mental 
exertion, with its attendant fatigue. Light exercises of a somewhat 
different character, especially esthetic dancing, should, they say, be 
employed to replace the more arduous forms of physical training. 
Where these have been accorded a fair trial it is found that they are 
not only sufficient to promote good circulation and digestion, but that 
they appeal to the imagination and stimulate the flagging interest of 
girls at this difficult age. However, even these forms of exercise are 
better omitted if hard or prolonged mental work, such as preparation 
for exacting competitive examinations, is required. The subjects of 
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such well-meant endeavours to combine physical efficiency with 
mental attainments too often pay a heavy price, not only in present 
disappointment and anemia, but in subsequent debility and disgust. 
Of the two evils insufficiént physical development or asymmetry must 
be preferred to the exhaustion of overwork, when due allowance 
cannot be made for the unstable condition of adolescent girls. 

With respect to the frequency of lessons, it is the present custom 
both in Stockholm and Copenhagen that in elementary schools there 
should be two or three lessons a week, lasting from twenty-five to 
forty minutes, according to the age of the pupils ; whereas in secondary 
or higher schools, and in private schools, four to six lessons a week are 
customary, each lasting from thirty to forty-five minutes. Twenty- 
five minutes is considered quite inadequate, except for very young 
children ; thirty to forty minutes constitute a good average time. 
It must not be thought that these are considered as other than pro- 
visional arrangements. The best authorities accept the fact that to 
derive real benefit from the Swedish system daily half-hour lessons 
are necessary ; short of this the children benefit by the respite from 
sedentary desk work, but such mutilated exercises cannot be described 
as physical training, nor must definite beneficial results be anticipated. 
By slow degrees only does the public of any nation realise the full 
significance, physical, educational, and hygienic, of systematic bodily 
training. Only as this dawns on the understanding of school authori- 
ties will the subject be whole-heartedly included in school work and 
accorded the place to which it is entitled in the school curriculum. 
English enthusiasts may take heart when they call to mind that so 
little has as yet been gained for the children of Sweden and Denmark, 
in spite of the fact that physical training has been a nominal school 
subject for nearly a century. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the morning hours, 
preferably between 10 a.m. and noon, are the best for physical training, 
because muscular vigour is at its zenith at this time of day; in the 
earlier hours the tide of vitality has not risen to its height, and later 
it is impaired from fatigue. As it is obviously an absolute impossi- 
bility to afford the advantage of practice during these hours to all 
the children in a large school, it is customary in some of the higher 
schools in Copenhagen to change the time for this lesson for each class 
each week, so that no one set of children should be required to exercise 
for consecutive weeks or months at perhaps the least desirable period 
of the day. 

Careful medical inspection is recognised as an indispensable safe- 
guard to universal physical training. In the elementary schools of 
Stockholm the children are examined once each year, special inter- 
mediate inspection being made at the request of the teacher. In 
Copenhagen the inspection is more frequent, though apparently the 
same difficulty in respect of securing co-operation from parents exists 
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in these cities as in England: especially is this the case as regards 
treatment of defective eyesight, ear troubles, or the removal of adenoid 
growths. Children unfit for certain exercises are, however, carefully 
excluded, and asymmetrical conditions, such as curvature of the spine, 
are recognised in their early stages. In private schools the procedure 
varies, but careful observation appears to be the rule, and small 
classes are formed of pupils who need any special consideration or 
treatment. 

Opinion is unanimous that a class of twenty pupils constitutes the 
limit for efficient training under one expert teacher. It is true that 
free standing movements can be satisfactorily performed by larger 
numbers, though correction of individuals is impossible ; but for work 
with apparatus, vaulting and jumping, one teacher cannot supervise 
more than eight or ten pupils at a time. To meet this requirement 
the school classes of forty are split up into four or five subdivisions, 
under the care of as many children, selected from the class for their 
zeal and proficiency. This system of class leaders, to whom their 
companions render absolute and cheerful obedience, made a great 
impression upon English observers ; there were no signs of ‘swelled 
head’ among the leaders, no traces of resentment or irritation among 
vueir companions. The ‘squad system’ is evidently an indispensable 
arrangement for class work with Swedish apparatus, and answers 
admirably well both in Copenhagen and Stockholm. Naturally more 
individual benefit is derived when such sections are under the care of 
students from one or other training centre, as is the case in Stock- 
holm, where the Central Institute and Dr. Arvedson’s gymnasium 
keep up a constant supply of interested students, to whom valuable 
opportunities for the acquirement of skill in observation as well as 
practice in teaching are thus afforded. In the hands of well-trained 
and sympathetic teachers pupils of all ages and of all conditions dis- 
play intelligent interest and render ready obedience ; signs of ennui 
and listlessness are entirely absent. This point cannot be over- 
emphasised, as want of enthusiasm and a low standard of perform- 
ance characterise the pupils of insufficiently trained or unsympathetic 
teachers. 

The scheme of exercises employed is considered a matter of primary 
importance, and rigorous criticism is applied to those prepared by 
students for use in practising classes. For instance, the scheme must 
be judiciously progressive, not only from term to term but from 
week to week. Interest must be sustained and individual physique 
must be studied ; each lesson must consist of an ordered and com- 
plete cycle of movements. A scheme providing for weekly or fort- 
nightly variation and progression in the exercises performed is essential 
to the system, and equally indispensable is the subdivision method 
referred to above, which permits of selecting variants of each 
type of exercise, adapted to the needs and capacities of each small 
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group of pupils. In all cases, as has been said, certain children are 
exempted by medical orders from general class work. In higher class 
schools remedial exercises are employed for these cases, an advantage 
generally extended to children in elementary schools in Stockholm, 
but not as yet in Copenhagen. Anwmia, scoliosis, and heart disease 
are the most common causes for exemption, while dislocations, frac- 
tures, and sprains are not unknown. It is a growing custom to 
devote some part of the physical training hour to games. For the 
older pupils these are mostly revivals of old national singing games 
and dances; for the younger, variations are general of ball and 
other active games familiar in England. It is noteworthy that the 
selection consists chiefly of games which allow a large number of 
children (twenty to sixty) to take an active part in them, otherwise 
they are not considered advisable. 

Gymnasia of varying size and efficiency are found in every school 
in both countries; they are provided and equipped by the local 
authority, but the State defrays the teachers’ salaries. In Copenhagen 
these gymnasia are open every evening from 6 P.M. for use either by 
the older pupils or by young people in the neighbourhood, sufficient 
supervision being given in order that only desirable exercises should 
be performed. The good results are shown by the thousands that 
make use of this opportunity for exercise. The apparatus once 
installed, if of good quality, is practically indestructible. 

The cost of apparatus in one such gymnasium which could accom- 
modate forty to fifty pupils at a time is 130/. The apparatus 
consisted of : 


30 Rib stools. Plinth. 
34 Small stools. 2 Bocks—1 big, 1 small. 
14 Straight ropes. Jumping apparatus. 
2 Oblique ropes. 4 Sets of double booms. 
2 Trapezes. 4 Saddles for booms. 
2 Sets of rings. 2 Ladders. 
2 Window ladders. 2 Mats. 
Horse. 1 Mattress. 


The necessity for the costly double flooring seen in the Swedish 
gymnasia can be obviated by the central supports for the boom’sliding 
back to the wall instead of having to be lowered under the top 
floor. 

In Copenhagen far more attention is devoted to the matter of 
ventilation than in Stockholm, where, except at the Central Institute, 
it appears to be totally neglected. Speaking generally, Danish schools 
are airy and the atmosphere satisfactory. In the newer gymnasia 
heated air is introduced, though not under pressure; the large 
inlets being placed high up at one end of the hall, the outlets low 
down at the opposite end. To prevent dust a simple method of floor 
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sprinkling has been adopted, and is carried out by the pupils at 
frequent and specified intervals. 

Suitable shoes of an excellent pattern are supplied by the local 
authorities for the use of children in elementary schools ; they cost 
about one shilling and sixpence a pair, and last usually from one and 
a half to two years. In Copenhagen the local authority supplies 150 
gymnastic costumes made of galatea, for girls to each school ; these 
costumes are washed three times a year, unless any special occasion 
arises ; they are shared by several children, an arrangement which may 
be compelled by lack of pence, but which is entirely unsatisfactory. 
Both shoes and dresses are kept in presses compactly arranged with 
numbered lockers and pegs; the children are trained to replace 
them with care and in strict order. Efforts are being made in 
Stockholm to provide a suitable dress for boys as well as girls; 
the latter, almost without exception, remove their skirts, and wear 
dark knickerbockers. It is considered that the interest in the matter 
of suitable costume as well as in the training generally is greater in 
country than in town schools in Denmark, partly on account of the 
parental enthusiasm fostered by the admirable union for shooting and 
gymnastics which has its members in every village and almost every 
homestead of the country. In rural schools, therefore, children 
generally provide their own costumes, white for boys and blue for 
girls ; while the inspector of these rural schools constantly arranges 
meetings to stimulate interest among the scattered teachers. 
The general institution of weekly school baths in both Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm has materially contributed to the provision 
of more satisfactory and suitable dress among lower-class children. 
During the three summer months swimming replaces physical 
exercises for all children in Copenhagen ; two large swimming-baths 
in different quarters of the city allow for the attendance of many 
hundred children ; they are open at all hours and an instructor is 
always present. The children receive two lessons weekly in swimming, 
but many voluntarily frequent the baths daily with immense benefit 
to their health. The depth of the water is carefully graduated to 
permit very young children to splash and paddle ; and though plenty 
of fun and frolic is allowed, no child is ever permitted to be frightened 
by his companions. These baths are opened as soon as the tempera- 
ture of the water reaches 63° Fahr., which usually happens towards the 
end of May or early in June. 

There is a division of opinion on the matter of the employment of 
special or class teachers for the purpose of physical training. Pro- 
fessor Térngren, of the Central Institute, Stockholm, contends that only 
the former can be adequately trained for the purpose ; whereas Herr 
Knudsen, Chief Inspector of Gymnastics in Denmark, is convinced 
that the teacher must be a member of the school staff if the subject 
is to be given its due place in the curriculum. Some experts maintain 
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that specialists are liable to overwork the pupils, and cannot exer- 
cise the constant and desirable daily influence on the carriage and pos- 
ture of the children. On the other hand, it would appear that special 
teachers more often bring zest, vigour, and variety to the lessons, 
characteristics attributable to their better physique, wider experience, 
and greater command of the subject. It is, however, considered 
that they are liable to ‘ go stale,’ and that the class teachers, though 
inclined, owing to pressure of other subjects, to slight the need for 
gymnastics, are more likely to consider the individual child, and 
to make allowances for fatigue or other disabilities of which they 
probably know the cause. 

Most authorities in Stockholm are agreed that nothing less than 
two sessions, of eight moaths each, are required to train an expert 
teacher, because he must be thoroughly grounded in theory as well 
as in technique ; such training, however, includes fencing and remedial 
exercises to which much time is devoted. Herr Knudsen strongly 
supports the one year State course of training now established for 
Danish teachers. This preparation he recognises to be but part of a 
great new movement. If the class teacher is, as he advocates, to con- 
duct the physical exercises of his pupils, he cannot be expected to 
devote a longer period to special preparation for the purpose. This 
course at Copenhagen, which actually lasts eleven months, is devoted 
entirely to educational gymnastics ; consequently the students gain 
in that respect an experience almost, if not quite, equal to those who 
train at the Central Institute in Stockholm. This course is con- 
sidered sufficient for elementary school purposes ; but in order to train 
teachers who intend to work in higher schools or in training colleges 
the Danish Ministry proposes to offer a second year’s training every 
third year in the Central Institute about to be built in Copenhagen. 
This extra course would include instruction in remedial work and 
fencing, as well as in more advanced exercises. Great emphasis is 
laid upon the necessity for a thorough study of the anatomy of the 
muscular, nervous, respiratory, circulatory, and digestive organs; at 
Stockholm this is secured by actual dissection. The best authorities 
agree that physiology is even more important than anatomy to the 
pedagogic gymnast, because although anatomy must form the founda- 
tion of instruction, a knowledge of structure is in this case less important 
than that of function. Time must also be devoted to a careful study 
of the theory of movements. Professor Térngren dwelt upon the 
value of a third year spent on remedial exercises, even for the pedagogic 
gymnast, because they lead to a better understanding of the ordinary 
exercises, and impart increased ability to discriminate between fit and 
unfit children. It must be borne in mind that not only do all teachers 
in both countries go through some training in physical exercises during 
their four years’ studentship, which now includes the theory of bodily 
movement, but that the State in each case defrays the whole cost of 
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training of special as well as general teachers. Applications from 
teachers for such training are most carefully sifted, and evidence is 
demanded of a previous knowledge of elementary chemistry, physics, 
and mechanics. Much stress is also laid upon a thorough training, 
under supervision, in class teaching of boys and girls of all ages. 

Women teachers are usually employed to instruct women, girls 
and little boys; but during their training they themselves receive 
instruction from professors of both sexes. Holiday courses in the 
subject, lasting from two to four weeks, are provided every year in 
both Sweden and Denmark, and teachers who avail themselves of 
this extra training receivé a maintenance grant. Each year shows 
a larger number of- centres opened for rendering this assistance, 
especially to rural teachers. 

The observations recorded in the foregoing pages left the 
impression that the children of all ages are agile, supple, light on 
their feet, and usually interested in physical training, invariably so 
when the teacher is sympathetic and bright. Free standing move- 
ments and marching are carried out by those from nine years old 
and upwards with military precision ; carefully graded and selected 
exercises with rib stools and boom are perhaps the prime favourites, 
while leaping, vaulting, and rope climbing are executed with agility 
and enjoyment. During apparatus work and games great freedom is 
allowed, but evidence of good discipline is afforded by an invariable 
and prompt response to command. It must be confessed that in 
Stockholm good carriage is not invariable; the local authorities attri- 
bute this defect to prolonged desk work, badly designed seats, and 
the inadequate amount of physical training. Grace is often wanting 
among girls and young women, though it is hoped that this quality 
may be developed by means of the Folk dances now being generally 
introduced. It is difficult, of course, for visitors to estimate the 
effect of physical training upon the general health, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of anemia, and of a general delicacy of appear- 
ance especially noticeable in Stockholm. These defects are probably 
attributable to overheated rooms, defective ventilation, and inade- 
quate diet. It is stated on the highest authority that undoubted 
physical improvement is in progress, though unfortunately the material 
is too vast to permit of definite scientific research and tabulation. 
In Copenhagen the children are ruddy and more robust in appearance, 
their carriage is better and their physique less delicate; but free 
dinners three times a week are the rule, and the ventilation of the 
schools is better. In neither country can the full beneficial results of 
such training be seen until some two or three generations have 
experienced its present, or even fuller, stage of development; it is, 
however, encouraging to learn that a striking difference is already 
seen in the physique of the recruits for the army in those country 
districts of Denmark where most attention has been given to the 
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subject and where most enthusiasm has been aroused among the 
population. 

Careful inquiries were made as to the adequacy of what is still 
often described as ‘ Ling’s System of Physical Training’ to meet the 
requirements of the present day as defined by modern science. It is 
the firm conviction of Professor Térngren and Herr Knudsen that, in 
common with many other pioneers, Ling was so much in advance of 
his age that his intuitions have been justified by subsequent scientific 
observations ; and that although he would possibly, indeed probably, 
fail to recognise the details of the modern interpretation of his work, 
his principles have survived, and constitute the enduring basis upon 
which all the superstructwre of the existing Swedish system has been 
and is being built. It was freely conceded by Professor Térngren 
and others that further developments are inevitable and indeed 
desirable ; especially is this the case where the system of physical 
training is adopted in other countries, where climate, temperament 
and other circumstances are widely different from those obtaining in 
Sweden. At the same time it was emphatically declared that if its 
fundamental principles be respected by those who assume the responsi- 
bilities of such developments ; if its supervision be entrusted to really 
enthusiastic and well-trained teachers; if fair opportunities be 
provided in the form of time, place, and suitable apparatus for 
complete practice by the pupils, the Swedish system of physical 
training will justify its claims to promote healthful growth and 
development without risk to the most immature performer ; it will 
stimulate courage, self-respect, and self-control, and will develop 
moral and mental as well as physical virtues. 

Mary ScHARLIEB. 
ALIcE RAVENHILL. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
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As there are nearly 30,000 Friendly Societies, with thirteen millions 
of members, and nearly fifty millions of money, and as each of those 
thirteen millions has deposited his little store with his society in the 
full hope and expectation that it will come back to him in help when 
he wants it, the conditions that will secure that result constitute a 
subject of the greatest importance, and no time can be considered 
wasted which is necessary to ascertain what those conditions are. 
This may seem at first sight a dry and abstruse question, but when 
we reflect how easy it is to go wrong, and what a great misfortune 
the failure of a Friendly Society is, we shall find the matter one of 
really absorbing interest, and not quite so complicated as it seems. 
All I wish to say to every man of the thirteen millions is: ‘ Don’t 
let your society fail to give you the help you want, for it can only do so 
by your own fault. You are the manager of it, for in the manage- 
ment of a Friendly Society every member has equal rights, and if it 
fails, it will fail because you personally have neglected to make 
yourself acquainted with the conditions of success, or if you did 
know them have neglected to enforce them upon your brother- 
members.’ 

Having thus appealed to so large an audience, let me illustrate 
my statement that it is easy to go wrong. There are many who seem 
to think that by paying so much a month, and clearing the slate of 
what remains at the end of the year, and dividing among the members 
all that is left after payment of the sick claims and expenses of the 
year, they are making a real provision for the future. There are 
others who seem to think that it does not matter what age you are 
when you join the society, and that all members ought to have the 
same benefits and pay the same contributions. There are others 
who think that if the society in any year does not spend all it receives, 
but adds something to its capital, it must necessarily be flourishing 
and prosperous. There are others who have visions of liberal allow- 
ances in sickness, to be continued as long as the member thinks fit 
to declare his inability to work, and to be insured by a very small 
monthly contribution. It is quite easy to fall into these delusions, 
but it is equally disastrous to entertain them, and a slight knowledge 
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of the economies of Friendly Societies would be sufficient to dispel 
them altogether. 

For this reason, I have long been of opinion that the economics 
of the Friendly Society is a subject which ought to be taught in every 
elementary school in the kingdom. Who are the boys and girls in 
those elementary schools ? They will be the members of the Friendly 
Societies of the next generation. The earlier the better. I should 
like to see every one, as soon as he leaves school and begins to earn 
wages, a member of a Friendly Society. If our aim is to be that to 
join a society is one of the first things he does after he Jeaves school, 
surely we ought also to provide that he shall be prepared for his duties 
as a member—which, as I have said, include the duties of a manager— 
by being taught the conditions of success and being warned against 
the fallacies which make for failure. You might as well set him to 
work at a trade without having learned how to use his tools, as make 
him a member of a Friendly Society without having learned how 
to make that society a success. There is still one thing more to be 
said upon that head : if the lads and lasses are to learn this, the masters 
and mistresses must know how to teach it. The first step, therefore, 
must be to introduce into the curriculum of every training college 
for masters and mistresses in the kingdom the subject of Friendly 
Societies—to teach every one who aspires to be a teacher the elemen- 
tary actuarial doctrines upon which the success or failure of those 
societies depends, and to imbue his or her mind with the principles 
of thrift, foresight, providence, and equity of which a good Friendly 
Society is one of the best embodiments. 

The first broad principle upon which Friendly Societies rest is 
the principle of average. Take a hundred healthy young men of 
the age of thirty. We know from the experience of Friendly Societies, 
derived from the observation of millions of cases, that some of those 
hundred young men will probably be unable to work through sickness 
during some part of the year before they attain the age of thirty-one, 
some for many days, some for few, but in the aggregate for 670 days. 
No one can tell beforehand who they will be, or how many they 
will be, or how long each man’s sickness will last. We only know 
that some two or more of the hundred will cease to be wage-earners 
for a longer or shorter period, and that, so far as averages are to be 
depended upon, the total will mount up to 670 days, or in money 
value, if the intended allowance during incapacity to work is to be 
2s. a day, to 671. Now, the object of a Friendly Society being to 
supply a man who ceases temporarily to be a wage-earner through 
sickness with the means of subsistence, it is evident that can only 
be done by each member paying his share of this 67/. The amount 
therefore that each of the hundred would have to pay is 13s. 6d., that 
is, 671. divided by 100, or, if he paid it in monthly instalments, it 
would be 1s. 1$d. per month. What each member thus pays is the 
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average sickness per member, and the total payment made is dis- 
tributed to the members who are actually sick according to the 
duration of sickness in each case. Thus some members pay and get 
nothing ; other members receive much more than they have paid, 
yet each man has received full value for his money. He has had it 
in the sense of security. He has been able to say to himself every 
night of the year : ‘ If I am taken ill to-morrow, and my wages stopped, 
I shall get two shillings a day from my club till I am well and again 
able to go to work.’ If he has not had anything from the club, it is 
because he has not been ill and has continued to receive his wages. 
The assurance that he would have had sick pay if he had been ill is 
worth to him all the money he has had to pay for it, although that 
money itself has gone to pay other members who have been ill. It 
would seem hardly necessary to urge such an obvious truism: but 
the fact is that old and experienced members have been heard to 
claim credit for Friendly Societies as being a kind of philanthropic 
institution, to which members contribute for the benefit of others 
and not of themselves. There could not be a more ridiculous fallacy ; 
every member contributes for his own benefit, and has just as much 
expectation when he makes the contribution of getting sick pay out 
of the contributions of the other members as the other members have 
of getting sick pay out of his contributions. A Friendly Society is 
a matter of business, not a charity, and is sound only so long as it is 
treated as a matter of business. 

The next principle to be enforced is the principle of equity. We 
have supposed a case of 100 men of the same age. But suppose a 
case of a society having 100 men of the age of 30, 100 of the age of 40, 
100 of the age of 50, and 100 of the age of 60, or so equally grouped 
above and below those ages respectively as to make that a fair repre- 
sentation of the constituents of the society. Now we have seen that 
the 100 men of 30 may expect 670 days of sickness in the year; but 
according to the tables the 100 men of or near the age of 40 will have 
958 days ; those of or near the age of 50 will have 1,525 days ; those 
of or near the age of 60, 3,025 days. If all the men belonging to a 
society so constituted were to pay the same contribution, a contri- 
bution of 1l. 11s. would be required, or 2s. 7d. per month ; but we 
have just seen that a man of 30 need only pay, to meet the risks 
belonging to members of his own age, 1s. 14d. It is evident, therefore, 
that his contribution is ls. 54d. too much ; but the amount that the 
man of 60 would have to pay to meet the risks belonging to those of 
his own age would be 31. Os. 6d., or 5s.04d. per month. If, therefore, 
all the members pay the same contribution of 2s. 7d., this man is 
paying 2s. 54d. too little. Hence we see that liability to sickness 
increases with age; and that a uniform contribution for all ages is 
contrary to equity. It would be equally contrary to equity to charge 
a man who is healthy the same contribution as a man who is unhealthy 
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or a man who belongs to a dangerous occupation or lives in an insani- 
tary dwelling the same contribution as other men of his age. 

Up to this point we have considered the financial arrangements 
of a Friendly Society as if they were to last for one year only and 
then come to an end. This is the case with the dividing societies, 
and it has this disadvantage—that as the ages of the members increase, 
the liability to sickness must also increase, until the necessary con- 
tribution becomes more than they can afford to pay, and the society 
inevitably collapses, when its members are too old to join another. 

This leads us to the third broad principle essential to the sound- 
ness of Friendly Societies—the principle of providence. A man 
entering a Friendly Society must not only provide for the sickness of 
‘ the present year, he must provide for the sickness of future years. 
To do this, he must pay such a contribution each year as will not only 
meet all the sickness of that year, but will leave something over to 
provide for the increasing sickness that will, as we have seen, fall to 
his lot when he grows older. Space will not allow of our illustrating 
this at the same length as we have devoted to the previous points ; 
but that is the less necessary, because the tables of contributions, 
carefully graduated according to age, locality, and occupation, which 
are to be found in the General Rules of, the Manchester Unity of 
Odd Fellows, the Ancient Order of Foresters, the Independent Order 
of Rechabites, and the other great Friendly Societies, supply all the 
information necessary. No better or more profitable exercise could 
be given to the student than the careful examination of these tables 
and of the statistics upon which they are founded. For the present 
purpose, all we need say is that a Friendly Society, to be sound in 
principle, must be permanent, and must look to the distant future 
of its members as well as to their immediate future. 

And thus we come to the fourth broad principle—that of accumu- 
lation. All these tables are calculated upon the assumption that the 
money not wanted for the current year’s sick pay must be invested 
at a certain rate of interest and accumulated to meet the growing 
sick pay of future years. Here arises one of the most important 
and one of the most difficult parts of Friendly Society management. 
You must so invest your money as not to get too little interest. If 
your tables are calculated upon the assumption that your money 
is to earn 3 per cent. interest, you must not be content with the safest 
investment in the world if it will give you only 24 per cent. On the 
other hand, you must so invest your money as not to get too much 
interest. As the great Duke of Wellington is said to have observed, 
high interest always means bad security. You must not only get 
your full 3 per cent. interest, but you must always be sure of being 
able to get your money back when you want it. This is a subject 
which has greatly occupied the minds of the leaders among Friendly 
Society men for some years, and by means of combining the money 
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of several lodges or courts in district investment funds, lending them 
upon mortgage to members, and other measures, they have endeavoured 
to secure prompt investment and re-investment, a remunerative rate 
of interest, and the power of realisation at par, all of which are neces- 
sary if the society is to fulfil the conditions of its existence. The 
policy of the managers of a Friendly Society should be directed towards 
obtaining a rate of interest somewhat higher than that contemplated 
by their tables, but not too high. If the tables are calculated at 
3 per cent., they should try to get 4, which they could easily do 
with safety. This would enable them to build up a reserve fund, 
and would also leave a margin of profit, by which on the occasions 
of the periodical valuations of their liabilities and assets a surplus 
could be shown, available perhaps to increase the benefits granted 
by the society, perhaps to diminish the burden of the contributions. 
Upon these four columns—average, equity, providence, ‘and 
accumulation—rest the soundness and the prosperity of Fricndly 
Societies. It is on these that the societies have built up the super- 
structure which has afforded shelter to so many in their rainy days 
of distress. May their reliance upon these principles ever be firmer 
and firmer, for the weakening of either one of the four would work 
the ruin of the edifice. So long as they all are strengthened and 
consolidated, it will stand four square to all the winds that blow. 


E. BRABROOK. 





HENRICUS R. VERSUS THOMAS BECKET 


LinGARD gives the following account of the civil process of Henricus 
Rex v. Thomas Becket, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 


It had been suggested that, as long as the name of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
should remain in the calendar, men would be stimulated by his example to 
brave the ecclesiastical authority of their sovereign. The King’s attorney was 
therefore instructed (April 24) to exhibit an information against him; and 
‘Thomas Becket, sometime archbishop of Canterbury,’ was formally cited to 
appear in court and answer the charge. The interval of thirty days, allowed 
by the canon law, was suffered to elapse; still the saint neglected to quit 
the tomb in which he had reposed for two centuries and a half; and judgment 
would have been given against him for default, had not the King, of his special 
grace, assigned him a counsel. The court sat at Westminster (June 11); the 
attorney-general and the advocate of the accused were heard; and sentence was 
finally pronounced, that Thomas, sometime archbishop of Canterbury, had been 
guilty of rebellion, contumacy, and treason ; that his bones should be publicly burnt, 
to admonish the living of their duty by the punishment of the dead; and that 
the offerings which had been made at his shrine, the personal property of the 
reputed saint, should be forfeited to the crown. A commission was accordingly 
issued (August 11); the sentence was executed in due form; and the gold, 
silver, and jewels, the spoils obtained by the demolition of the shrine, were 
conveyed (August 19) in two ponderous coffers to the royal treasury. Soon 
afterwards (November 16) a proclamation was published, stating that, foras- 
much as it now clearly appeared, that Thomas Becket had been killed in a 
riot excited by his own obstinacy and intemperate language, and had been after- 
wards canonised by the bishop of Rome as the champion of his usurped 
authority, the king’s majesty thought it expedient to declare to his loving 
subjects, that he was no saint, but rather a rebel and traitor to his prince, and 
therefore strictly charged and commanded that he should not be esteemed or 
called a saint, that all images and pictures of him should be destroyed, the 
festivals in his honour be abolished, and his name and remembrance be erased 
out of all books, under pain of his majesty’s indignation, and imprisonment at 
his grace’s pleasure.' 


Lord Campbell, relying on Wilkins and Burnet, gives the 
following account : 
Henry the Eighth, when he wished to throw off the authority of the Pope, 


thinking that as long as the name of St. Thomas should remain in the calendar 
men would be stimulated by his example to brave the ecclesiastical authority 
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of the Sovereign, instructed his Attorney-General to file a quo warranto 
information against him for usurping the office of a saint, and he was formally 
cited to appear in court to answer the charge. Judgment of ouster would have 
passed against him by default had not the King, to show his impartiality and 
great regard for the due administration of justice, assigned him counsel at the 
public expense. The cause being called, and the Attorney-General and the 
advocate for the accused being fully heard, with such proofs as were offered on 
both sides, sentence was pronounced that ‘Thomas, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had been guilty of contumacy, treason, and rebellion; that his 
bones should be publicly burnt, to admonish the living of their duty by the 
punishment of the dead; and that the offerings made at his shrine should be 
forfeited to the Crown.’? 


This process and execution are now in their turn submitted to 
another process—viz. that of criticism, for the purpose of determining 
whether what Lingard, Campbell, and a host of writers assert ever 
took place. I propose to examine the question, and cite witnesses 
for and against. 

It is well, at the beginning, to call attention to several points which 
we must separate clearly in each witness’s statement : The actual trial, 
the removal of the bones from the shrine, the burning of the relics, 
the declaring that St. Thomas was no saint, but a traitor, and the 
consequent removal of his name from books and calendars. 

Before examining our witnesses we must picture to ourselves the 
shrine of St. Thomas, in Christ Church, Canterbury. And fortunately 


we have the description left us by Erasmus, in his Colloquies, of his 
p lgrimage there with John Colet in 1514. As he visited Canterbury 
with a letter of introduction from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he had a favourable opportunity of seeing everything. From his 
description I take the following passages, which will help to localise 
the different relics : 


To the choir you ascend by many steps, under which is a passage leading to 
the north. At that spot is shown a wooden altar dedicated to the Holy Virgin, 
but mean, and not remarkable in any respect, unless as a monument of antiquity, 
putting to shame the extravagance of these times. There the pious man is 
said to have breathed his last farewell to the Virgin when death was at hand. 
On the altar is the point of the sword with which the head of the most excellent 
prelate was cleft, and his brain stirred, that he might be the more instantly 
despatched. The sacred rust of this iron through love of the martyr we 
religiously kissed. Leaving this spot, we descended to the crypt. It has its 
own priests. There was first shown the perforated skull of the martyr; the 
forehead is left bare to be kissed, whilst the other parts are covered with silver. 
At the same time is shown a slip of lead engraved with his name, Thomas 
Acrencis. There also hang in the dark the hair shirts, the girdles and bandages 
with which that prelate subdued his flesh; striking horror by their very appear- 
ance, and reproaching us for our indulgence and our luxuries . . . (In the 
sacristy) There we saw the pastoral staff of St. Thomas. It appeared to be 
a cane covered with silver plate. It was of very little weight and no work- 
manship, nor stood higher than to the waist. (There was no cross at the top.) 
... From this place, then, we were conducted back to the upper floor, for 





* The Lives of the Lord Chancellors, etc., vol. i. p. 95. 
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behind the high altar you ascend again, as into a new church. There, in a little 
chapel, is shown the whole figure of the excellent man, gilt and adorned with 
many jewels. . . . (The prior came who) appeared to me to be a man equally 
pious and judicious, not unskilful in the Scotian theology. He opened to 
us the shrine, in which what is left of the body is said to rest. (Asked if he saw 
the bones, Erasmus replied) That is not permitted; nor, indeed, is it possible 
without the aid of a ladder; but a wooden canopy covers the golden shrine ; and 
when that is drawn up with ropes, inestimable relics are opened to view. . . 
The least valuable portion was gold; every part glistened, shone, and sparkled 
with rare and very large jewels, some of them exceeding the size of a goose’s 
egg... . Lastly, we were brought back to the sacristy ; where was brought out a 
box covered with black leather; it was laid upon the table and opened (and in 
at were linens used by the saint). 


We read, from other sources, that there were many other relics of 
St. Thomas venerated at Canterbury and elsewhere, which are not 
mentioned by Erasmus. In order to understand the following docu- 
ments we, therefore, must distinguish four great relics of the martyr, 
as venerated in Christ Church: his body in the shrine; his head, 
or rather that portion of the skull that was cut off ; part of the blood, 
brain, and fragments of bone which Gervase tells us were carefully 
collected and afterwards exposed ; and his hair shirts, &c., with other 
secondary relics. , 

Our first witness as to the reality of the trial must necessarily be 


that of the citation itself and the sentence. These are to be found in 
Wilkins.* 


(a) The Citation. 


Henry, by the Grace of God, of England, France and Ireland King, Defender 
of the Faith, and of the English Church Supreme Head. By the tenor of these 
presents we cite and call to our supreme Council thee Thomas, who wast 
formerly archbishop of Canterbury, to treat of the cause of thy death, with the 
scandal which thou hast committed against the King’s own predecessors 
and the injustice by which thou hast arrogated to thyself the name of martyr 
etc. . . . Given at London 24 April 1538. 


(b) The Sentence. 


Henry, by the Grace of God, of England, France and Ireland King, of the 
English Church Supreme Head, etc. . . . (As St. Thomas did not appear or 
send any representative,as the defender appointed by the Court alleges nothing 
to refute and reject the crime of rebellion, contwmacy, treason and treachery, 
and seeing the sufficient proof of all things accused against him, etc., etc.) ... 
we judge and declare the said Thomas, formerly archbishop of Canterbury, 
is not, from this time forth, to be held as a saint nor to be called a martyr nor is 
mention to be made of him among good folk; his name and images are to be 
cast out of the churches; he is not to be named in the missals, books of prayers, 
calendars or litanies; and that he incurred the crime of treason, treachery, 
perjury and rebellion. And, as such, we command his bones to be taken from 
the tomb and publicly burnt, that, from the punishment of the dead, the living 
may learn to respect our laws and not to oppose themselves to our authority. 
The King then confiscates all the wealth of the shrine. ‘ Given at London, on 
the 11th of June, 1588, by the King in his Council.’ 








* Concilia, vol. iii. p. 835.. 
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Wilkins takes his narrative from a work of Chrystopher Henriquez, 
Pheniaz Reviviscens, in which Girolamo Pollini’s [storia ecclesiastica della 
Revolutione d Inghilterra, lib. iii. c. 42, is given as hisauthority. From 
the narrative, we learn that the citation was duly served on the saint 
in his tomb by a public officer who gave the certificate of service. 
Thirty days were allowed to elapse between the citation and the hearing. 
The sentence, Henriquez tells us, is taken from a book of Richard 
Hillyard’s now lost. After the proclamation of the sentence on the 
11th of June 1538, the King, on the 11th of August of the same year, 
commanded that the shrine should be despoiled; and on the 19th, a 
day sacred to 8. P. N. Bernard (?), the saint’s bones were publicly 
burned and the ashes scattered to the winds. 

The next witness I bring in confirmation of the story is the bull of 
Paul the Third ; and the story of this bull is not without interest. As 
we see, the citation, trial and execution is said to have taken place 
during a period from the 24th of April to the 20th of August: 1538 (19th 
of August is an obvious slip for the 20th). Pope Paul the Third, on the 
25th of October 1538, according to a Vatican MS. quoted by Baronius,* 
held a Consistory, and announced to the Sacred College a new instance 
of Henry’s cruelty and impiety. He, said the Pope, had commanded 
the body of St. Thomas of Canterbury to be burnt and the ashes 
scattered to the winds, and had despoiled the shrine of the numerous 
vessels of gold and precious stones. His Holiness, accordingly, 
appointed Cardinals Campeggio, Ghinucci, Contarini, and San Sisto 
to discuss and report on these things.” The Pope was reported to 
say that he felt greater grief for the news about St. Thomas than 
for the defeat of the Christians by the Turks.* The result of the 
cardinalitial commission was to reissue the bull of excommunication 
against Henry which, three years before (August 1535), Paul had 
drawn up but had not launched. To the already long catalogue of 
the regal iniquities, the Pope now added the late enormities, to wit 
that the King had exercised his cruelty on the dead. He had, for the 
greater contempt of religion, called the blessed Thomas himself to 
judgment (in iudicium vocari), and caused him to be declared con- 
tumacious and a traitor, ordered him to be exhumed and burnt, and 
his ashes cast to the winds. Not content with waging war on the 
dead, he had also confiscated the treasures of the shrine. The bull is 
dated the 17th of December 1538. 

There are certain points about the bull that call for attention. 
Paul seems to have no doubt as to his facts. And the six weeks that 
elapsed between the announcement in the Consistory and the drawing 
up of the bull did not materially alter the case. He is emphatic about 


* Annales Ecclesiastici, vol. xxxii. p. 494. 

5 Gairdner’s Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry the LHighth, vol. xiii. 
part ii. n. 684. 

* Ibid. 686. 
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the burning of the relics and the confiscation of the offerings at the 
shrine. But, in the bull, he speaks of the saint being also called to 
judgment, in iudicium vocari. Does this mean an acceptance of the 
story that the King had instituted a legal process against the saint ? 
Lingard, in a note, holds that the bull is a decisive proof for the 
authenticity of the process, and quotes the very phrases in iudicium 
vocari as the argument. By the way, I may note that Pole, cardinal 
deacon of St. Maria in Cosmedin, who had been associated with 
Contarini, by Paul the Third, in the famous Consilium delectorum 
Cardinalium (1538) for the reform of the Church, was not included 
in the commission appointed in the Consistory, although he was then 
in Rome, and only left the city ten days after the date of the bull 
(the 27th of December 1538) to visit Charles the Fifth and Francis the 
First to get their consent to the publication thereof with the mutual 
promise of enforcing the bull with their secular arms. How Pole 
was played with and tossed from one sovereign to another, ‘and 
how the bull was never actually published, do not enter into this 
narrative. 
The next witness is Nicholas Sanders, who says : 


St. Thomas Becket . . . was compelled to defend himself on earth again 
after so many generations and was found guilty of treason. The king, thereupon, 
forbade him to be regarded as a saint. Moreover, he made a decree by the 
Council that anyone who should either keep his feast or mention him in his 
prayers or call him a saint at all or should suffer his name to remain in the 
calendars, must be treated as a capital offender.’ 


Sanders was born in 1527, and wrote forty-seven years after what 
is said to have taken place when he was eleven years old. His 
phrase ‘to defend himself on earth again’ may be a reference to the 
judicial process, or may be a rhetor:cal form of the statement that his 
saintship was put into question. 

Wriothesley, who was a Londoner, and kept a chronicle, says under 
date of 1538— 

And the bones of St. Thomas of Canterbury were brent (burnt) in the same 
church by the Lord Cromwell. They found his head whole with the bones 
which had a wound in the skull, for the monks had closed another skull in 
silver richly for people to offer to, which they said was St. Thomas’ skull, 
so that now the abuse was openly known that they had used many years 
afore.* 


Wriothesley writes as a contemporary, and says nothing of the 
process, but only of the burning. 

John Sleiden, in his De statu religionis (1555), says sub anno 1538 : 
‘King Henry took him (St. Thomas) out this year and burnt the 
relics of his body.’ 

Somner, Stowe, Holinshed, and Harpsfield all follow one another 

7 Rise and Growth of the Anglican Schism (1585), Book i. cap. xvii. 
* A Chronicle of England, etc., Camden Society, ed. p. 86. 
3u2 
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in saying that the relics were burnt. Fuller, in his account, waxes 
merry over the ‘ bone-fire.’ 

While the consensus seems universal that, after the shrine was 
taken down, the bones were burnt, only a very few of these autho- 
rities refer, or seem to refer, to the judicial process whereby St. Thomas 
was declared a traitor and his bones ordered to be burnt. The truth 
is that all this story of a judicial process is a fable, and is based 
on an inexact knowledge of what really took place. Let me cross- 
examine the witnesses. The citation, narrative, and sentence are, as I 
have said, to be found in the works of Chrystopher Henriquez and 
Girolamo Pollini, and are based on a book of ‘ Eliardus.’ Who were 
these worthies, and what means of information had they? Henri- 
quez was a Spanish Cistercian who, in 1626, wrote a series of bio- 
graphical notes of Cistercian writers of England and Spain, under the 
title of Phanix Reviviscens. The book is published at Bruxelles, and 
is dedicated to the Conde Gondomar. For the citation, he quotes 
Pollini, and, for the sentence, Eliardus (Hillyard), who was secretary 
to Bishop Tunstall and wrote a now lost history of his own times 
which was evidently used in the Roman edition of Sanders in 1586. 
Pollini is more interesting, and brings us nearer to an English source. 
He was a Dominican of Tuscany, and brought out his [storia at Rome 
in 1594. He dedicates it to Cardinal Allen. At once we get into touch 
with the traditions that existed among the English exiles on the Con- 
tinent, and with Sanders in particular. But the documents of citation 
and sentence, on examination, show enough evidence in the first words 
to allow us to put them out of court altogether as mere forgeries, and 
clumsy ones too. They both begin in the same way: ‘Henry, by 
the Grace of God, of England, France and Ireland, King,’ &. Now 
for documents purporting to be of the year 1538 the title of King of 
Treland is fatal. It was not until the 23rd of January 1542 that 
Henry, by Act of Parliament, changed his style from ‘ Lord of Ireland ’ 
to ‘ King of Ireland,’ making the country a ‘ Kingdom’ instead of the 
‘Dominion’ it had always been since Hadrian the Fourth gave it to 
Henry the Second. These documents, then, seem to have been devised 
for the purpose of giving a form and reality to what was a current 
report on the Continent. 

To these serious objections I must add others. In all the State 
Papers of the year 1538, in the large volumes published by Mr. 
Gairdner I can find no reference, in any authentic paper, to such a 
trial as being proposed, or as about to take place, or as having taken 
place. This is negative evidence, I admit. But in spite of the dates 
given for the desecration of the shrine and the burning of the bones— 
to wit the 19th (20th?) of August—we have positive proof that, 
for two weeks at least after this date, things at Canterbury were as 
they had been. Thus Cranmer writes to Cromwell, the 18th of August, 
1538 : 
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Farther by cause that I have in great suspect that St. Thomas of Canterbury 
his blood, in Christ’s Church at Canterbury, is but a feigned thing and made of 
some red ochre or of such like matter, I beseech your lordship that Dr. Lee and 
Dr. Barbour, my chaplains, may have the King’s Commission to try and 
examine that and other like things there.° 


On the Ist of September, 1538, Madame de Montreuil and the 
French Ambassador visited Christ’s Church; and, on that same day, 
Penison writes to Cromwell from Canterbury 


that she was taken to see the shrine of St. Thomas at the which she was not a 
little marvelled of the great riches thereof; saying them to be innumerable, and 
that if she had not seen it all the men in the world could not have made her 
believe it. Thus overlooking and viewing more than an hour, as well the shrine 
as St. Thomas’s head, being at both set cushions to kneel; and the prior 
opening St. Thomas’s head saying to her three times, ‘This is St. Thomas’s 
head,’ and offered it to her to kiss it, but she neither kneeled nor would kiss it 
but still viewing the relics thereof.” 


We may therefore dismiss Henriquez, Pollini, and Hillyard as 
witnesses of no value as far as their documents and dates are 
concerned. 

But now returning to the bull of Paul the Third, which was issued 
only three or four months after the desecration of the shrine, what 
are we to say to that account of the process? Turning to the words 


of the bull itself, I am inclined to ask, Does, as a fact, it state that 
any judicial process took place? I hold that the words in iudicium 
vocart have been taken wrongly to mean a judicial process. The real 
sense is that the King had presumed to sit in judgment upon one 
whom the Pope had canonised. The word iudicium is to be taken to 
refer to the effects of the King’s act not to a formal manner of pro- 
cedure by a trial quo warranto. 

The next words, ef tamquam contumacem damnari ac proditorem 
declarari fecerat, do not afford, as might appear at first sight, any argu- 
ment against the interpretation I put on the im iudicium vocari which 
immediately precede them. For the phrase evidently comes from 
a mistaken idea of the meaning of a regal proclamation of the 16th of 
November 1538, about which more anon. I am, moreover, confirmed 
in my impression by the fact that, in the report of the Consistory of 
the 25th of October, Paul the Third, while saying that the relics were 
burnt and the shrine despoiled, is silent about any judicial process. 
If, then, the in iudicium vocari means anything more than a calling 
into question the saintship of the martyr, it must be the result of a 
misunderstanding of the proclamation of the 16th of November, 
which seems to be the only bit of extra evidence that came to the 
notice of the Holy See as the result of the cardinals’ inquiry. To 
clinch the argument that the words of the bull do not mean an actual 
judicial process, I may mention that Pole, who was sent to Spain to 


* Gairdner, vol. xiii, Part ii. n. 124. %® Tbid.n. 257. 
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induce Charles the Fifth to support the bull and, moreover, wrote a 
long account of the iniquities of Henry for this purpose, while referring 
to the proclamation, says not a word about any process. Nor can I 
find any reference to it in any of his letters. His silence is eloquent, 
for the fact of any process would have been an argument that Pole 
would use for all it was worth. For these and other reasons, I do not 
think it is necessary to dwell any more on the nature of this apocryphal 
process. 

The Tudors, Henry specially, were always anxious to throw the 
appearance of legality over their doings. One has to look at proba- 
bilities in a strange course of action, and find some reasonable cause for 
an extraordinary procedure. Now, Henry was not one to go through 
a farce of a trial when he could get his end, more speedily and just as 
efficiently, by proclamation. Then, looking at the matter entirely from 
the other side, we must not forget that his actions would: be repre- 
sented at Rome in anything but the most favourable light. Besides, 
there would hardly be time at Rome tc test the accuracy of all the 
reports between the period when we msy reasonably presume that 
the destruction of the shrine took place and the official announce- 
ment in the Consistory ; and without this it was quite possible for the 
real force of the proclamation to be misunderstood in every detail. 
For the destruction must have taken place at some date after the 
1st of September, 1538, at which period, it is well to say, there seems 
to have been no suspicion at Canterbury that any such fate was 
about to befall the shrine. The dissolution of the monastery of Christ 
Church took place by degrees. It is bound up with the attack on 
the sanctity of St. Thomas. In the September, Cromwell in person 
went to Canterbury and held a visitation at Christ Church. This must 
have been before the 30th of September; for, in the State papers, 
there is a letter of that date from one of the monks, Richard Thornden, 
to Cromwell, saying ‘that he and his fellows gathered from Crom- 
well’s exhortation in their chapter house that they must change their 
habits ; and he writes to know when this is to be done, as he must 
provide before All Hallows Day new habits for the convent.’ '' Andon 
the 4th of November he again writes, ‘Since your being at Canter- 
bury many things fall to ruin.’'? Cromwell evidently at this visit 
had decided upon the destruction of the shrine, and either left or 
sent Wriothesley to carry it out ; for in a list of the King’s payments 
for the month of September is the following entry: ‘for so much 
money by him (Mr. Wriothesley) laid out in sending parcels by way 
of his Majesty’s rewards unto sundry monks and chief officers of 
Christchurch in Canterbury and also to sundry servants and labourers 
travailing about the disgarnishing of a shrine and other things there, 
231. 16s.’ We may take it for granted, therefore, that in its first 
form the only news that arrived at Rome just before the Consistory 

! Gairdner, n. 465. 2 Ibid. n. 749. 
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of October was that of the burning of the relics; the legal process, 
if the aforementioned words of the bull of December are to be taken 
as meaning or as hinting at such a thing, being an afterthought based, 
as I have said, upon the proclamation. But I have given reasons for 
holding that no such interpretation should be put on the bull at all. 
The Pope was right in the main statement of fact. 

Let me now take the evidence for the burning of the relics. 

(1) The assertion of Paul the Third in Consistory of the 26th of 
October, 1538. 

(2) The bull of the 17th of December, 1538. 

(3) The clear assertion of Cardinal Pole in his letter to Charles 
the Fifth: ‘ Verum ut postea hominis ossa (nihil enim hic amplius 
dicam) tot ante eum saeculis mortui erueret, igni traderet, in cinerem 
redacta per contumeliam postea in ventum spargeret,’ &c.'* 

The same Pole, writing from Gerona the 16th of March, 1539, to 
the Constable of France, speaks in general of the saints in England 
having their bodies infamously torn from the tombs, burnt, and their 
ashes scattered to the winds and they called wretches and traitors.'* 
It is well to note that Pole extends the burning and defamatory 
declaration to all the saints whose shrines were destroyed. 

(4) We have given the opinion of Wriothesley, Sleiden, Somner, 
Stowe, and Holinshed as to the fact of the burning. They repeat 
one another. Wriothesley’s testimony is the strongest ; but it must 
be remarked that he was not an eye-witness, but wrote down what 
was only the gossip of the town where had lately been witnessed the 
burning of the Rood of Boxley and other sacred images. We should 
remember the political capital made out of these acts, and the false 
stories greedily swallowed by a mob. 

But, generally, when there is a definite statement coming from 
several independent sources there is a basis in fact; and here I 
think we can find such a foundation as will account not only for the 
error of Wriothesley, but alsofor the apparent mistake in the bull. 
There was a burning of a relic, or of a supposed relic, of St. Thomas 
at Canterbury by order of Cromwell ; and from this comes the story 
that all the bones were burnt. 

Let me remind the reader that, besides the bones of the martyr 
kept in the glorious shrine behind the altar, there was, at the altar 
in the crypt, the head of the saint, or at least that part of the skull 
cut off by the sword of De Tracy. This was the object of special 
reverence. Encased in silver, if it were only the part of the head, 
it, as happens in so many cases, was popularly called the ‘ Head of 
St. Thomas,’ instead of its technical name, which, of course, would 
have been ex capite S. Thomae. Now, Wriothesley says that when 
the shrine was opened they found there the head. He adds (without 
giving any proof, be it remembered) that the head was ‘ whole with 


'§ Epistle vol. i. 66, § 23. ‘ Gairdner, n. 536. 
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the bones which had a wound in the skull for the monks had closed 
another skull in silver richly for people to offer to which they said 
was St. Thomas’ skull, so that now the abuse was openly known that 
they had used many years.’ In a document which I shall give in 
full it is officially stated that the head, ‘almost whole,’ was found 
in the shrine ; what was kept in the crypt evidently was that piece of 
the skull struck off by De Tracy. Hence, I surmise that on opening 
the shrine, as the greater part of the skull was found there, the com- 
missioners at once concluded, and were glad to conclude, that the relic 
of the head in the crypt was an imposition. This they burnt, perhaps 
as glad to put out of the way an inconvenient witness. A story 
always improves in course of travel, so the gossip ran, in London 
and elsewhere, that all the relics were treated in the same way. 

On the Continent it was soon known that something had happened. 
Writing from Valencia on the 5th of October, 1538, to Cromwell, 
Thomas Knight says that anyone who seeks for news from England 
inquires what has become of the saint of Canterbury, but Mr. 
Wriothesley (N.B. not the chronicler, but Cromwell's commissioner at 
the destruction), who played a part in that play, ‘ had before sufficiently 
instructed me to answer such questions.’'® And Wriothesley himself, 
writing to the King from Brussels, on the 20th of November, relates 
how the Marquis of Barrow had complained that saints were burnt, 
and that in reply ‘ he declared in such wise the religion of your Majesty, 
the abuses of Canterbury, Boxley and other places, that he seemed 
much to rejoice at the one and detest the other.’ '® 

Now we come to the Royal proclamation. It is dated the 16th of 
November 1538, and it seems most probable that it affected the bull 
of the 17th of December. In the proclamation, after making provi- 
sion against heretical books, the observance of certain church 
ceremonies till the King pleases to change them, and married priests 
who are to be deprived and even imprisoned, the case of St. Thomas 
is decided. 


Then, forasmuch as it appeareth clearly that Thomas Becket, sometime 
Archbishop of Canterbury, stubbornly to withstand the wholesome laws estab- 
lished against the enormities of the clergy by the King’s highness most noble 
progenitor, King Henry the Second, for the commonwealth, rest and tranquillity 
of this realm, of his forward mind fled the realm unto France and to the Bishop 
of Rome, maintainer of those enormities, to procure the abrogation of the said 
laws whereby arose much trouble of this said realm; and that his death, which 
they untruly called martyrdom, happened upon a rescue by him made: and as 
it is written, he gave opprobrious words to the gentlemen which thus counselled 
him to leave his stubbornness, and to avoid the commotion of the people, risen 
up for that rescue. And he not only called the one of them bawd, but also 
tock Tracy by the bosom and violently shook him in such a manner as he had 
almost overthrown him to the pavement of the Church ; so that, upon this fray 








% Gairdner, n. 642. % Toid. n. 880. 
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one of their company, perceiving the same, struck him, and so in the throng 
Becket was slain. 

And further that his canonisation was made up only for the Bishop of Rome, 
because he had been a champion to maintain his usurped authority and a bearer 
of the iniquity of the clergy. 

For these and for other great and urgent causes long to recite, the King’s 
Majesty, by the advice of his Council, hath thought expedient to declare to his 
loving subjects, that, notwithstanding the said canonisation, there appeareth 
nothing in his life and exterior conversation whereby he should be called a 
saint but rather esteemed to have been a rebel and traitor to his prince and 
therefore his Grace straightly chargeth and commendeth that from henceforth 
the said Thomas Becket shall not be esteemed, named, reputed nor called a 
saint ; but Bishop Becket—and that his images and pictures through the whole 
realm shall be put down and avoided out of all’ churches, chapels and other 
places. And that from henceforth the days used to be festival in his name 
shall not be observed; nor the service, office, antiphons, collects and prayers in 
his name read, but rased and put out of all the books. And that all other 
festival days, already abrogate shall be in no wise solemnised, but his Grace’s 
ordinance and injunctions thereupon observed ; to the intent his Grace’s loving 
subjects should be no longer blindly led and abused to commit idolatry as they 
have done in times passed; upon pain of his Majesty’s indignation and im- 
prisonment at his Grace’s pleasure." 


It is remarkable that, in this document, not a word is said about 
any judicial proceedings, as one would naturally expect, had any 
taken place. Neither is a word said as to the burning of the bones. 
The destruction of the shrine and confiscation of the jewels were now 
an accomplished fact, and perhaps ‘ the King’s Majesty, by the advice 
of his Council, hath thought it (not) expedient to declare to his loving 
subjects ’ anything about these two matters, covering them up under 
the general statement that St. Thomas was henceforth but Bishop 
Becket and no saint. Lingard, however, is inclined to think that the 
opening words, ‘ forasmuch as it appeareth clearly,’ point to a judicial 
investigation. I see no grounds whatever for this conclusion. That 
there was some sort of investigation and a ransacking of old histories 
to make up a case for the proclamation is not only to be expected, 
but seems actually to have taken place. Such things are done 
now, when, under the pressure of controversy, it is necessary to make 
up a case. In the Record Office there is a Latin paper of ten pages 
made up of extracts about St. Thomas. This is probably (there is 
no date, though Mr. Gairdner includes it under the papers of 
August 1538) one of perhaps several efforts in the way of ‘ historical 
research’ so useful to unscrupulous partisans. The perversion of 
facts as regards the cause and death of St. Thomas as set forth in 
the proclamation is, I submit, of no force against the strong nega- 
tive argument to be deduced from the silence, otherwise inex- 
plicable, of any reliable reference to a process or to the burning of 
the bones. Nay, I should argue otherwise, for the more established 
and well known facts Henry could proclaim, the more credibility he 
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could claim for his narrative as a whole. I may add that Henry 
seems to have been so proud of the historical part of his proclamation 
that, in the following month, he sent out to the justices of the peace 
a circular in which he says that the cause of the death was the defence 
of the liberties of the Church; ‘these detestable liberties Becket 
traitorously demanded against the law of the realm.’ }* 

We may, perhaps, get a nearer solution of the question of the burning 
by glancing at the treatment Henry meted out to the relics of other 
English saints whom he unshrined for the sake of their riches. Thus, 
for instance, at Winchester, the bones of St. Swithin were buried 
near the spot where the shrine had stood. Up and down the land 
there were many shrines of saintly bishops. What became, at Canter- 
bury, of the bones of St. Augustine, St. Theodore, St. Anselm? Where 
at St. Paul’s are the bones of St. Erkonwald, at York of St. William, 
at Ely of St. Etheldreda, at Durham of St. Cuthbert, at St. Albans 
of the Protomartyr, at St. Edmunds of the Royal patron? We 
never hear that these were burnt; but we do know that some, and 
probably all of these, were buried secretly when they were unshrined. 
Why should the bones of St. Thomas have been treated differently 
from any of the others; and what good could be attained by so 
doing? Was it because he was declared a traitor? But the pro- 
clamation effectually unsainted him as far as a king could go. In 
this respect he was certainly treated exceptionally, and herein, as 
far as we have any proof, is the limit of the exceptions. 

Some further light may be cast on the subject by a paper in the 
Record Office drawn up and corrected by Thomas Derby, Clerk 
of the Council and of the Signet. Mr. Gairdner includes it under 
the papers of 1539, and we may take it as being written after the pro- 
clamation or probably drawn up in reply to the bull. The paper is 
endorsed by Derby, ‘a vindication of the changes recently effected 
in England.’ No allusion is made to any judicial process, a charge 
which then probably had not been formulated. And this would go to 
show that in England, and notably in Henry’s court, the words of the 
bull, in iudicium vocari, were not taken as meaning that a formal 
judicial process had been instituted. If, then, this document be a 
reply to the bull, it would seem evident that in England there was 
then no idea of any judicial process having taken place. This is the 
passage which here concerns us : 

As for shrines, capses, and reliquaries of saints so called although the most 
were nothing less, forasmuch as his Highness hath found other idolatry or 
detestable superstition used thereabouts and perceived that they were for the 
most part feigned things . . . His Majesty, therefore, hath caused the same to 
be taken away and the abusive pieces thereof to be burnt, the doubtful to be set 


and hidden honestly away for fear of idolatry. 
As for the shrine of Thomas Becket, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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which they call saint Thomas, by approbation it appeareth clearly that his 
common legend is false; and that at the time of his death and long afore, he 
was reconciled to King Henry the Second, King of this realm, Duke of 
Normandy and Guyenne, and had no quarrel directly with him, but only 
against the archbishop of York which arose from proud pre-eminences between 
them; and by strife thereof procured frowardly his own death which they 
unduly call martyrdom. 


After following the proclamation, as to the manner of death, it 
goes on : 


and so in the throng Becket was slain; so that he never did act in his life 
sufficient to prove any holiness but came to be the King’s chancellor by money, 
was a great warrior, a burner of towns, a croacher of benefices, a hunter and 
hawker; proud and seditious; by corruption and unlawful means obtained the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury as he himself confessed openly to Pope Alexander, 
and as by writings and chronicks of good record, by his chaplains and brethren 
the bishops of England made; and sundry of them about forty years printed in 
Paris and never reproved (although the mercy of God might be extended unto 
him) yet nevertheless it was asserted that his shrine and bones are therefore 
taken away and bestowed where they will cause no superstition as it is indeed 
amongst others of that sort conveyed and buried in a noble tower. And 
forasmuch as his head almost whole was found with the rest of the bones closed 
within the shrine, and that there was in- that church a great skull of another 
head, but much greater by the three-quarter parts than that part which was 
laeking in the head closed within the shrine whereby it appeared that the same 
was but a feigned fiction, if this head was burnt, was therefore St. Thomas 
burnt ? Assuredly it concludeth not."® 


It now remains for me to piece together, as far as I can, what we 
really know of Henry’s action towards St. Thomas. 

St. Thomas was the most popular of all the saints reverenced in 
England. The cause that he was identified with was the popular one, 
and spelt ‘liberty’ in the minds of Englishmen. He was therefore 
naturally a stumbling-block in the way of Tudor despotism; and 
his shrine, the richest of all, was a tempting prize. Henry seemed 
to begin his operations against St. Thomas from afar off. There 
were two Feasts of St. Thomas celebrated in the year—the 7th of 
July, the day of the translation of the relics, and the 29tk of December, 
the day of his death. Of these, the one in the summer was the 
more popular and attracted the greater number of pilgrims, and it 
was observed as a general holiday. Cranmer as far back as 1536 had 
sent out an injunction that this feast was to be ‘ clean omitted, and 
instead thereof the ferial office used’ ; and an Act of Convocation in 
the same year put down all feasts and holidays that came in harvest 
time, viz. between the Ist of July and the 29th of September. In 
this way, without directly mentioning the Feast of St. Thomas, the 
popular holiday was put an end to by law. Cranmer was not behind- 
hand in refusing to keep the feast. The vigil had been observed 


* Ibid. n. 402. 
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as a fast day. At supper,on the 6th of July, he ostentatiously had 
meat served up at his table. Itis probable that already the destruc- 
tion of the shrine was contemplated and that some of the curious 
wits of the day were set to work to make up a case which could after- 
wards be set forward as the reason for ‘ putting down St. Thomas.’ 
But whether Cranmer, in the August of 1538, knew what was deter- 
mined upon I cannot say. His asking for a commission, to investigate 
the nature of the relic shown as the blood of St. Thomas, seems to 
point to the fact that he was not fully aware of what was intended. 
In the September, perhaps about the middle, Cromwell goes to Canter- 
bury and holds a visitation. The events that followed from this visit 
were, the destruction of the shrine of St. Thomas in Christ Church, 
the burning of the relic of the head, and the burial of the bones in some 
secret spot. The dissolution of the neighbouring abbey of St. Augus- 
tine, with the destruction of its shrines, had already taken place. 
In the following November the regal proclamation came out, stig- 
matising St. Thomas as a traitor, unsainting him and ordering that 
all images and pictures of the ‘ blissful martyr’ should be destroyed, 
ordering his feasts to be struck out of the calendar, and his name and 
services erased from the books. Some while after, when the story 
of the burning of the relics was spread abroad, ‘the vindication 
of the changes recently effected in England’ was drawn up. 


If in these days false news be propagated, often wilfully, more 
easily could it be three hundred years ago, when the means of com- 
munication were slower. And, in spite of the telegraph, human nature 
is now, as it was then, always inclined to believe the worst and to 
act on that belief. 


ETHELRED TAUNTON. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL 


TuE action of the House of Lords on the Education Bill raises ques- 
tions of grave constitutional and political importance, beyond even 
the issues of the Bill itself. How far, for instance, are they justified, 
after giving a second reading to a Bill and thereby accepting its main 
principles, in transforming and transmuting it into an alternative 
measure with different aims and objects? Can they expect the 
House of Commons to rediscuss in detail a Bill thus transformed ? 
What again, judging from past experience, is likely to be the course 
of the House of Lords when the Bill, restored to its original condition 
by the House of Commons, is again returned to them ? 

Before answering these questions it may be well to deal shortly with 
some of the points arising in the proceedings of the House of Lords. The 
Bill in its original shape, as introduced by the Government, was in its 
leading principle a very simple one. It proposed to assimilate all 
existing denominational, and so-called voluntary schools, which are 
maintained out of public grants and rates, to the existing Council 
schools, the old School Board schools—schools where the broad prin- 
ciples of public control, the absence of religious tests for teachers, 
and undenominational religious teaching are fully maintained, with 
universal satisfaction to the public, and to parents of children. On 
this broad principle were grafted two great concessions to denomi- 
nationalism—the one, that facilities should be granted in the transferred 
schools, two days a week, not at the public expense, for the teaching 
of the special religious doctrines prescribed by their existing trust 
deeds; the other, that in urban districts, where other schools are 
open to children, schools of a purely denominational character in the 
sense that substantially all the children belong to a particular religious 
sect, exception should be made, and that they should continue to be 
purely denominational. These two great concessions, which have 
fully secured religious teaching in the Church schools, as it is 
ordinarily given, have been the cause of all the complications and 
difficulties of the Bill. They have not conciliated opposition. It 
has been asserted even by bishops on public platforms, and sedulously 
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circulated in thousands of rural parishes, that the Bill abolishes all re- 
ligious teaching in schools, and deals a deadly blow at Church teaching. 
The Bill, however, with these great concessions, which nearly wrecked 
it with the Nonconformists, was offered as a compromise to the Church 
of England and otherdenominations. It passed the House of Commons 
by immense majorities, greater than in the case of any other measure 
since the Reform Act of 1832, and came up to the House of Lords. 

The Bill has there been treated in the most hostile spirit. It 
became at once apparent how enormously strong, active, and aggres- 
sive in that House is the High Church party, who hold that religious 
Bible teaching without dogma is useless or wholly insufficient, and 
how relatively weak is the other section of the Church of England. 
Not only is there not a single representative of the Nonconformists 
in the House of Lords, but the evangelical section of the Church, 
who as a rule are satisfied with simple Bible teaching in the 
schools, and have no proclivities to sacerdotalism, have been con- 
spicuous by their silence in the House. The main motive power 
in framing and carrying amendments to the Bill has been the High 
Church party in combination with the Roman Catholic peers—a 
more influential body than was generally believed to exist in the 
Lords. 

Their amendments were not confined to the maintenance and 
even the extension of dogmatic instruction in the denominational 
schools to be transferred under the Bill. They aimed also at subvert- 
ing the undenominational system of the Council schools. This is 
directly opposed to the principles on which the Bill is founded. 

I may here say that, protracted as the debates have become in Com- 
mittee, they have been to me of very sustained interest, quite as 
much so as in any of the great measures which I have heard discussed 
in the House of Commons. The case for the Bill, in all its details, has 
been maintained with the greatest ability, and with the most complete 
knowledge of the subject by Lord Crewe. His speeches, though 
pitched in a key which would hardly be emphatic enough for the 
House of Commons, were characterised by perfect tact and temper, 
and by a subtle irony which was a very effective weapon against the 
solid phalanx opposed to him. It required no small courage to face 
these overwhelming forces, night after night, in so prolonged a discus- 
sion. He was admirably supported by his veteran leader, Lord Ripon, 
and by Lord Fitzmaurice, while behind him Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
with unrivalled knowledge as an expert, and with courage enough to 
meet the whole bench of bishops in argument, was of immense 
assistance. 

On the other side the Duke of Devonshire, Lord St. Aldwyn, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Lord Cawdor (I refer to them in their order of influence 
on the debates on this subject) showed almost equal knowledge and 
debating powers, as was to be expected of them. The Archbishop of 
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Canterbury was facile princeps among his colleagues on the episcopal 
bench. He seemed to know better what he wanted than any other 
opponent of the Bill. He assumed the post of spokesman for the Church, 
though it is not certain that he had consulted many of his colleagues. 
He was on occasions impressive and eloquent. Many others on the 
episcopal bench and elsewhere in the House have taken an active part. 
If the House of Lords does not contain in its ranks peers of great 
eloquence, such as I recollect in my young days, when I heard from 
its bar such men as the then Lord Derby, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Ellenborough, the Duke of Argyll, and Bishop Wilberforce, it has 
many members of very high dialectical and debating power. The 
same change from eloquence to dialectics is to be noticed in the 
House of Commons. 

As discussions went on, it became clear that there were two very 
distinct interests among the opponents of the Bill—the bishops and 
their lay supporters, Anglican and Roman Catholic; and the men of 
the world, ex-Ministers and members of county councils. 

From a very early period of the Committee the Bill virtually passed 
out of the charge of the President of the Council into the hands of 
the Bishops and the Opposition. It seemed to me that they attempted 
a task which all Parliamentary experience has shown to be an impos- 
sible one, that of transforming a Bill, in its course through Committee, 
into one of different aims and objects, by means of a fluctuating 
majority, consisting of very different interests, of which now one and 
now another prevailed. All past experience has shown that a measure 
cannot be welded in Committee into a consistent and coherent shape, 
unless it is in charge of some one responsible for conducting it through 
the maze of debate and amendments. 

The Duke of Devonshire, above all others of the peers, exercised a 
predominating influence, and on several occasions was able to put a 
drag on the wheel of clerical aggression ; but sometimes he was away, 
and then the bishops had their way unrestrained. The result is a 
measure inconsistent and incoherent in its details, one founded on 
principles the exact opposite of those of its original framers, one 
which has already been unanimously condemned by those for whom 
it was intended as a remedy, and which cannot possibly be accepted 
as a settlement. 

The resulting Bill is in fact an alternative scheme aiming at the 
support and extension of denominationalism, at its maintenance in 
the schools to be transferred, and its extension to the existing Council 
schools, hitherto free from it. The Archbishop, in his speech on going 
into Committee on the Bill, said that he had no wish or intention to 
wreck it by his contemplated amendments. He must be much wanting 
in parliamentary experience if he thinks that drastic amendments, 
such as have been carried at his instance and with his assistance, could 
have any other effect than that of destroying the Bill, except on the 
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assumption that he is prepared to jettison them wholesale at a future 

e. 

The Archbishop and his colleagues on the episcopal bench failed 
only in one of their most deadly blows at the Bill, aimed not in defence 
of the Church schools, but against the Council schools. 

They proposed to extend the facilities for special doctrinal teaching 
to all religious sects equally, not only as regards schools to be trans- 
ferred, but also as regards Council schools, regardless of the extra- 
ordinary breach of trust in respect of their own voluntary Church 
schools. This proposal was defeated by the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lord St. Aldwyn, though warmly supported by Lord Lansdowne, 
the leader of the Tory party. It would have resulted in confusion of 
the worst kind in every school in the country. 

The Duke, having achieved this victory, left the House and did 
not return in the evening. In his absence the bishops carried the 
same vicious proposal for all schools in rural districts, whether 
transferred schools or Council schools. It would, if admitted, introduce 
denominationalism into about 1,700 Council schools. The Bishop 
of Oxford then succeeded in adding a proviso that such doctrinal 
teaching is to be on five days in the week, and not on two days only. 
There can be but one opinion as to the clause thus amended, that it 
is aimed at the undenominational system of the Council schools. 
It isa most dangerous amendment to the Bill, capable of easy exten- 
sion in the future to all Council schools. 

Without going further into the innumerable amendments which 
have been made on the Bill, it suffices to say that the Bill as altered 
must be looked at as a whole. It is a changeling. Itis not what its 
framers wanted, or what the electors at the General Election asked for. 
It is difficult to see what purpose the bishops and their friends m the 
Opposition had in view in spending fifteen days in elaborating this 
alternative scheme. They have unnecessarily, as it seems to me, 
shown their hands. They have produced an impossible scheme, one 
which no Minister, even of a Tory Government, could venture to pro- 
pose to Parliament. The production of such an alternative is the 
best testimony to the soundness and good policy of the scheme of 
the Bill. It may confidently be asserted that, given the main prin- 
ciples of the Bill—public control, absence of tests, equality as between 
children of all religious sects—no scheme can be devised so favour- 
able to the Church of England, as that proposed by the Government. 

- Let us then consider by the light of past experience and prece- 
dent the constitutional position of the Bill thus altered. It need not 
be pointed out that there have been very numerous cases, since the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1832, where the House of Lords have 
fundamentally differed as to the policy of Bills sent up to them by 
the House of Commons. An examination of these cases has resulted 
in a list of about 100 of them. It may not be quite ,exhaustive;; 
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on the other hand, it includes a certain number of duplicates, where 
Bills have been rejected more than once. Making allowance for these, 
they have averaged about two for every year that Liberal Govern- 
ments have been in power during the seventy-four years. There have 
been no such cases in respect of public Bills where the opposite party 
has held office. 

In these cases of difference the House of Lords, in the vast majority 
—in nine out of ten of them—have taken the course of rejecting the 
obnoxious Bills on their second reading. I have been alle to dis- 
cover only nine cases where they resorted to the alternative course 
of making drastic amendments to them, and returning them to the 
House of Commons. These drastic amendments in two cases only 
amounted to alternative schemes. In all the other cases, however, 
they were vital to the Bills concerned. 

In view of the Bill now under discussion, and of the many others 
on their way to the House of Lords, where grave differences are certain 
to occur, it may be well to give the details of these cases. 


1834. The Bribery at Elections Bill_—The House of Lords read the Bill a 
second time, and referred it to a Seleet Committee, where it was completely 
altered. On its return to the House of Commons Lord J. Russell said 
that the amendments were of so extensive a character as to render it 
almost entirely a new Bill. Mr. Warburton and Mr. O’Connell thereupon 
contended that the House could not consider the proposals of the Lords without 
going into Committee and passing through all thestages of a new Bill. They 
moved that the amendments be taken into consideration that day six months. 
Lord J. Russell agreed, and the Bill was dropped. 

1835. The Municipal Corporations Bill—This was one of the most im- 
portant reforms ever passed by Parliament. The Bill, after passing the House 
of Commons by large majorities, was read a second time by the Lords. A 
number of drastic amendments were carried in Committee by majorities 
averaging about 120 to 30. On the return of the Bill to the House of Commons 
great indignation was expressed. The Government was strongly pressed to refuse 
to entertain the amendments. Lord John Russell, however, who led the Liberal 
party in the House, advised concession on minor points in the Bill, but insist- 
ence on all points which were vital. Mr. O’Connell, in a powerful speech, 
supported this. ‘Is the Bill [he said] worth having, with these concessions ? 
He was decidedly of opinion that it was. It swept away all the old leaven of 
the old corporations. Every self-elected body would be swept away,’ and so on. 
All the more important of the Lords’ amendments were rejected. The Lords gave 
way on them at the instance of the Duke of Wellington. It should be recol- 
lected that Lord Melbourne’s Government had only come into existence a few 
months before, on the defeat of Sir Robert Peel’s Government, by a majority of 
twenty-nine. The Liberal Government, therefore, was not in a very strong 
position. 

1836. The Municipal Reform (Ireland) Bill.—This important measure 
proposed to extend to the close and corrupt borough corporations of Ireland the 
same reform that had been adopted in England. It was passed by the House 
of Commons by a majority of 307 to 243. The House of Lords read the Bill a 
second time without a division, but in committee completely altered its character 
so that it bore no resemblance whatever to the original Bill. Of 140 clauses, 
106 were omitted; eighteen new clauses were added. All the corporations in 
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Ireland were to be abolished. A central commission in Dublin appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant was to administer the towns in place of them. On the 
return of the Bill to the House of Commons Lord J. Russell protested that he 
could never agree to so reactionary a measure. He moved the rejection of all 
these amendments, but, in the hope of conciliating the Lords, he proposed to 
restrict the full concession of reformed municipal constitutions to the twelve 
principal towns of Ireland, and to deal partially only with the others. These 
amendments were rejected by the Lords, who insisted on their own by a majority 
of 220 to 128, including proxies. The House of Commons thereupon refused to 
entertain further the Lords’ amendments, and the Bill was lost. 

1869. The Bill for Disestablishing the Irish Church.—This measure had 
been the subject of direct appeal to the constituencies. It was passed in the 
House of Commons by a majority of two to one. The House of Lords had 
shown its hostility the previous year by rejecting a suspensory Bill by a 
majority of two to one. When the Bill came up to the Lords, the then-Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, while strongly objecting to it, advised them to give it a 
second reading, and to try the effect of amendments. His speech saved the 
Bill, which passed by a majority of 179 to 146. In Committee, drastic amend- 
ments were carried by the Archbishop and others. The property of the Church 
was largely saved to it. The principle of concurrent endowment of Roman 
Catholic priests was incorporated. On its return to the House of Commons 
Mr. Gladstone denounced the Lords’ amendments in a powerful speech, in 
which he said that the Lords were living up ina balloon. The amendments 
were rejected almost en bloc. On the Bill going back to the Lords, they in- 
sisted on the first of their rejected amendments by a large majority. Lord 
Granville thereupon moved the adjournment of the House. A political crisis 
seemed imminent. At this stage the late Queen wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, asking him to put himself in communication with Lord Granville, 
and endeavour to avoid a conflict between the two Houses. A conference took 
place between the Archbishop, Lord Cairns, and Lord Granville, and an arrange- 
ment was arrived at. The Archbishop and Lord Cairns agreed to give way 
on the Lords’ amendments, and the Government agreed to add to the compensa- 
tion secured to the Church the sum of about one million. With this exception 
the Bill passed almost in its original form. 

1870. The Irish Land Bill.—After passing through Committee in the 
House of Commons by majorities of from 75 to 80, this novel and important 
Bill was read a second time in the House of Lords without a division. In 
Committee several very drastic amendments were made. One of them, 
moved by the Duke of Richmond and carried by 92 to 71, reduced the com- 
pensation to tenants. Another, carried by Lord Salisbury, reduced the limit 
of tenancies subject to the Bill from 100J. a year to 501. a year. The Bill [he 
said] was the most detestable one he had ever seen, and he would have rejected 
the whole clause if he could. This amendment was expunged at the Report 
stage. The Duke of Richmond’s amendment and others were disagreed to by 
the House of Commons, and were not insisted on by the Lords. The Bill 
eventually passed almost in its original form. The only serious amendment 
conceded was one rejecting compensation in the cases of eviction for non- 
payment of rent—the cause of grave troubles in later years, and repealed in 
1881. 

1871. The University Tests Abolition Bill.—After many years of opposi- 
tion to this measure, mainly at the instance of the bishops, the Lords at last 
gave way, and read the Bill a second time. In Committee they inserted drastic 
amendments, exempting Heads of Colleges from the Bill, imposing new tests 
on tutors, and prohibiting governing bodies from making alterations in their 
statutes. The House of Commons summarily rejected these amendments. The 
House of Lords did not insist on them. Lord Salisbury proposed that they 
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should insist on the new tests for teachers, but was beaten on a division by 
128 to 89. The Bill passed in its original form. 

1872. The Ballot Bill.—This Bill, which had been rejected the previous 
year, was read a second time in the House of Lords without a division. Many 
most drastic amendments were inserted in Committee by majorities varying 
from 70 to 110. On the return of the Bill to the House of Commons, 
Mr. Gladstone said that, considered as a whole, these amendments had 
the most vital effect on the Bill, and that it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to sacrifice the measure rather than assent to them. The House rejected 
all of them. On the return of the Bill to the House of Lords the amendments 
were not insisted on, with the exception of one limiting the duration of the 
Bill to seven years. This was retained by a majority of 117 to 58. The 
House of Commons gave way on this point rather than lose the Bill. The Act 
has since been made permanent with general assent. 

1881. The Second Irish Land Bill.—This most important, difficult, and 
even most revolutionary Bill that has ever been passed by Parliament, occu- 
pied the House of Commons for fifty-eight sittings. The second reading was 
carried by 352 to 176 votes. In the House of Lords it was read a second 
time without a division, Lord Salisbury, as leader of the Tory party, saying that, 
in view of the prevailing agitation and anarchy in Ireland, he would not 
recommend his followers to reject it, but rather to apply themselves in Com- 
mittee to the removal of its glaring injustices. In Committee many drastic 
amendments were carried by majorities of about three to one, which funda- 
mentally changed the character of the Bill. On the return of the Bill to the 
House of Commons these amendments, where involving points of principle, 
were symmarily rejected by majorities of two to one in three long sittings. 
Theugh the House of Lords in reply showed a disposition to reject any com- 
promise, yet ultimately they gave way on every point but two. They main- 
tained the right of access of landlords to the Land Court. They insisted on the 
principle that judicial rents should not be reduced by a consideration of the 
amount paid by tenants for tenant right. These two matters were conceded by 
the Government, but it was maintained that in spite of them the Bill carried 
out fully the original intention. 

1882. The Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill.—The House of Lords read the 
Bill a second time without a division, but inserted in Committee a clause 
making the remission of arrears dependent on the consent of the landlord. 
This was carried by a majority of 169 to 98. It made the Bill inoperative and 
useless. The House of Commons rejected the amendment by 293 to 157. On 
the return of the Bill to the House of Lords there was a revolt on the Tory side 
of the Irish peers. They were only too glad to get a part of the arrears of 
rent due to them out of public money, even at the sacrifice of part of what 
was owing to them. Lord Salisbury was compelled to give way. He declared 
the Bill to be a most pernicious one, and an act of robbery. ‘If I had the 
power,’ he said, ‘I would have thrown out the Bill; but, finding myself in a 
minority, I shall not divide the House.’ The Bill passed in its original form. 


I need not say that I have not referred to the very numerous cases 
in which the House of Lords have made amendments in Bills before 
them, not vital to their principles, and of more or less serious character. 
I have referred only to cases where the amendments were drastic 
and which, if accepted, would have been fatal to the measures 
concerned. 

It will be seen that in no one of the nine cases did the House of 
Commons accept the drastic amendments sent down to them by the 
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Lords. In the eight Bills returned to the House of Lords, with dis- 
agreement to all the really important and vital amendments, that 
House, on reconsideration, with one exception only, did not insist on 
them, though in some cases they were able to obtain some minor 
amendments by way of compromise. Looking broadly at the above 
cases, it would seem that the resort to drastic amendments was either 
due to the efforts of astute leaders in the House of Lords to dis- 
suade their more hot-headed followers from voting against the 
second reading of Bills which they knew were desired by the country; 
or else that they were proposed in the hopes of obtaining some minor 
concessions by way of negotiation and bargain. 

I will not pursue the ultimate fate of the far more numerous 
measures which were rejected by the House of Lords. It may be 
noted, however, that with rare exceptions these rejected measures 
have since, directly or indirectly, been admitted. The four ex- 
ceptions still remaining unreversed are the Bill for the Abolition of 
the Lord Lieutenancy in Ireland, 1850; the Home Rule Bill, 1893 ; 
the Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Bill, 1894 ; and the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill, of perennial rejection. Of the other rejected Bills, two 
are of interest, as pointing to the possibility of the Government dealing 
with the education question in some other way, in the event of the Bill 
now before Parliament being defeated. In 1860 the House of Commons 
passed, as part of the Budget of the year, a Bill for the repeal of the 
Paper Duties. It was rejected by the House of Lords by a majority 
of 193 to 104. In the following year clauses for the repeal of the 
Paper, Duties were inserted in the General Finance Bill. The House 
of Lords found itself precluded by constitutional practice from amend- 
ing the Bill by striking out these clauses. 

In 1871 the House of Commons carried a Bill through all its tages, 
after most prolonged and vehement opposition, for the abolition of the 
system of the sale and purchase of commissions in the Army. The House 
of Lords rejected the Bill by a majority of 155 to 130. The Govern- 
ment then at once availed itself of the authority of the Crown, and by 
Royal Warrant abolished the system of purchase of commissions. 
At the same time they again submitted to the Lords the Bill providing 
for compensation to officers for the change effected by the abolition 
of purchase. The House of Lords, finding themselves unable to defeat 
the administrative act of the Government, were compelled to pass the 
Compensation Bill. But they carried a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment by a majority of 184 to 80. 

What, then, by the light of experience and of these precedents, 
will be the fate of the Education Bill? It is possible that some of 
the worst features of the Bishops’ amendments may be toned down 
at the Report stage, before this article is in print ; but it is not likely 
that any complete re-transformation can take place at that stage. 
Judging by the above cases, and by the known temper of the present 
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House of Commons, it is most probable that the Commons will follow 
the course it did in most of the cases referred to, and will reject 
en bloc the Lords’ amendments. The Bill, as altered in Committee 
of the Lords, is practically a new one. To discuss in detail the 
amendments, which have taken the House of Lords in Committee 
fifteen days to elaborate, would require as many, if not more, days 
in the Commons. It might well be argued, as in the case of the 
Bribery at Elections Bill of 1835, that it should pass through all 
its stages in the Commons. It seems more probable, however, that 
the amendments will be summarily rejected, with the exception of 
some few which were agreed to by Lord Crewe. The Bill will then 
go back to the Lords. It is at this juncture that the real crux will 
occur. 

If we are to judge by the past experience of the cases I have referred 
to, we may reasonably expect that the Lords will not, at the last 
moment, insist on their drastic amendments. As in all these cases, 
the reasons, which deterred the Lords from rejecting the Bill on second 
reading, will equally deter them from insisting on amendments which 
will defeat it. We may well suppose that negotiations, similar 
to those which saved the irish Church Bill in 1869, will again take 
place. A few leading men of both parties will perhaps meet in 
conference, and learn for the first time what is the minimum which 
the one party will demand, and the maximum which the other will 
concede. It is possible that an agreement will then be arrived at. 
As in the Irish Church Bill and others, it must be a condition that 
the Education Bill shall be restored to its original state. The conces- 
sions cannot be many or very important. The difficulty is that so 
many concessions have already been made that there is little room 
for more without destroying the structure of the Bill. There are, 
however, a few which can be conceded without this effect. 

It will be asked, how is it possible for the Archbishop and his 
episcopal and lay wreckers to surrender the work of so many days in 
Committee ? It will be no more difficult for them to do so than it 
was for Archbishop Tait in the Irish Church Bill, or for the late Lord 
Salisbury and the peers generally in the other cases. 

The overthrow of their cause will not come from the Liberal party, 
but from the main body of lay Tory peers in the House of Lords. 
It has been made clear in the proceedings in Committee that a majority 
of them follow the Duke of Devonshire and Lord St. Aldwyn, and are 
not harnessed to the bishops. 

The questions with these lay peers, at the last stage of the Bill, will 
be whether it is worth while to provoke a conflict with the House of 
Commons on a question which was so clearly before the constituencies 
at the General Election? Whether, so much in principle having been 
conceded, it is wise to risk a conflict over details, however important ? 
Whether the alternative scheme, which has been elaborated mainly 
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by the Bishops, is a practical and workable one? Whether the Tory 
party, if returned to power, could undertake the passing of any such 
measure ? Whether, if the Bill is rejected at this stage, it is probable 
that such good terms as those contained in the original Bill will ever 
again be offered to the Church by the Liberal party ? Whether there 
is not danger that the next Bill will be in the direction of secular 
education ? Whether it would not be possible for the Government, 
if their present Bill fails, to accomplish their main purpose in some 
more simple manner in the direction indicated in the case of the Paper 
Duties and the Abolition of Purchase, and without some of the 
concessions contained in the present Bill? Whether in view of 
many other Bills coming before the House of Lords it will not be 
better to defer their conflict with the House of Commons for even 
more disputable measures? For my part I feel little doubt as to 
how these questions will be answered by the practical statesmen who 
will have at the final stage to advise the action of the Tory party. 
The only question is whether they will carry the majority of their 
party with them. 

As regards the Bishops, they may perhaps find some consolation 
in the Life of Archbishop Tait, by his successor and relative, the 
present Archbishop. They will learn from it that Archbishop Tait 
had to swallow a bitter pill when compelled to give way on the 
Irish Church Bill, and to surrender his cherished amendments. 

He wrote in his diary on the occasion : 

‘We have made the best terms we could, and thanks to the 
Queen a collision between the two Houses has been avoided; but a 
great occasion has been poorly used, and the Irish Church has been 
greatly injured, without any benefit to the Roman Catholics.’ ' 

Experience has shown that the Irish Church has not been injured, 
but the very reverse, as everyone now admits. It is also fully recog- 
nised that the Archbishop acted the part of a wise and far-seeing 
- statesman. It is his principal claim to fame inhistory. The present 
Archbishop sums up the case for him in these words, which we may 
hope will be applied in the future with equal justice to himself in 
connection with the Education Bill: 

‘It was in the capacity of a wise Christian statesman, rather than 
of a champion of ecclesiastical battlefields, that Archbishop Tait in 
this matter made memorable his occupancy of St. Augustine’s chair.’ * 


EVERSLEY. 


' Life of Archbishop Tait, vol. ii. p. 42. 2 Ibid. p. 3. 





WHAT WILL THE LORDS DO? 


Ir is impossible to say what form the Education Bill will have taken 
by the time that these lines are in print. The process of what is called 
amending the Bill in the House of Lords misleads the closest observer, 
as it baffles description and defies analysis. Lord Salisbury appealed 
to the Peers the other day as a ‘common-sense and businesslike 
assembly.’ While he was speaking there were, on a moderate com- 
putation, three amendments before the Committee. When the 
Chairman put the first question, he put it in a form which nobody 
seemed to understand. At all events no peer left the House to divide. 
Thereupon he put from the Chair the question that words should be 
inserted, not, as before, that words proposed to be left out should 
stand part of the clause, and then, at last, the division was taken. 
The Chairman, Lord Onslow, is much to be pitied. He has abso- 
lutely no authority of any sort or kind. He cannot call a peer to order, 
or rule that an amendment is irregular. On one occasion, after a 
debate had lasted for two hours, he was asked what they were debating. 
‘ The insertion of words which have already been inserted,’ he replied. 
No ‘common-sense and businesslike assembly ’ would tolerate such 
a system for a day. For a legislative body without a real Chairman 
is a mob, and a mob which wastes more time than it can usefully 
employ. Quite apart, however, from the rules of the House, or 
rather from the fact that there is nobody to enforce the rules, the 
Opposition, the Conservative majority, seem to have no plan of 
campaign. Their titular leader, Lord Lansdowne, is unfamiliar with 
the subject, and, like Mrs. Gamp, ‘seeks not to proticipate, but takes 
things as they comes and as they goes.’ Lord St. Aldwyn, who does 
know the Bill and its effect as a whole, is too moderate for the rank 
and file, though he ought to be, and probably soon will be, their Leader. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, whose words are smoother than oil, does 
draw up batches of denominational amendments, or at least moves 
wiem, remarking from time to time that they are as beneficial to Non- 
conformists as toChurchmen. But he does not carry all the Bishops 
with him, some being, like the Bishop of Hereford, Liberals, and 
others, like the Bishop of Birmingham, preferring to follow Lord 
Halifax down the broad road. The Duke of Norfolk leads a little 
1027 
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band of Catholic peers, among whom by far the ablest debater is Lord 
Llandaff. The mass of Tories seem, if their opinions may be inferred 
from their votes, to think that the country at the General Election 
pronounced for sectarian teaching on the largest scale at the public 
expense, for the right of all priests or clergymen to enter elementary 
schools whenever they please, and for the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
tests as a barrier against Nonconformist teachers. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury appears further to regard free education as a failure, 
and to support the reimposition of school fees. It is, however, likely 
enough that many peers do not at this stage of the proceedings trouble 
themselves about the country at all, but think that they know much 
better what is good for the people than the people themselves. As for 
the House of Commons, they affect to despise it, and Lord Ampthill, 
whose name is Russell, protested against the mention of such a place. 

The Government are as powerless in the House of Lords as the 
Chairman himself. Lord Ripon nominally leads the House, and 
shows a vigour which is wonderful in a man of his age. When he 
warned the majority against the danger of losing all securities for 
denominationalism by their mutilation of the fourth clause, ‘ speaking 
not only as a member of the Government, but as a Roman Catholic,’ 
he made an impression even upon the benches opposite. But you 
cannot argue against numbers. Logic and reason and prudence are 
wasted upon an incoherent agglomeration, recognising no leader and 
accepting no advice. Lord Crewe’s inexhaustible patience, unfailing 
courtesy, and complete mastery of the Bill which he conducts have 
been acknowledged on all sides. But he might as well talk to the 
Carlton Club or the Primrose League. The Bishop of London is 
reported, I hope untruly, to have made the remark that the 
House of Lords were doing God’s work. The majority of them 
are doing the work of their own political party, and taking their 
revenge for the General Election. The constitutional tangle is really 
hopeless, for the British Constitution is a crank machine, and can only 
be managed in a reasonable spirit. One of its unwritten laws is that 
a Government which has a majority in the House of Commons must 
have also the control of legislation. If the House of Commons treated 
a Ministerial measure as the House of Lords are treating the Educa- 
tion Bill, the Ministry would come to an abrupt and speedy end. 
No hostile vote, and no number of hostile votes, in the House of Lords 
have the slightest effect upon the position of Ministers. A vote of 
censure passed by the Lords has no result of any kind. But they 
can, of course, legally prevent the passage of any Bill, and they can 
alter it, unless it be a Money Bill, out of all possible recognition. They 
can make it, as they have made this Bill, more clerical and sacerdotal 
than that which it was designed to supersede. This course amounts 
to saying, in tolerably plain terms, that the decision of the country 
shall be reversed within a year by an hereditary and irresponsible 
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Chamber. If that task can be successfully accomplished, then the 
election of a House of Commons is, as Lord Ampthill evidently thinks 
it to be, a farce. It is at least as true as it was when Mr. Gladstone coined 
the expression, nearly forty years ago, that the Lords are ‘up in a 
balloon.’ Moreover, it must be remembered that a great event has 
happened since then. The Lords boldly rejected the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill in 1893, and the General Election of 1895 
justified their vote. That for some years after 1895 the position of 
the Lords was greatly strengthened cannot in fairness be denied. 
Perhaps Mr. Gladstone could not have acted otherwise. At any rate, 
that was his own opinion. But the result was that when he retired 
from office in 1894 he left the Lords more powerful and more popular 
than they had been at any former period of his public life. The 
Government of 1892, though strong in the ability of its members, 
was in every other respect the weakest of modern times. It had no 
English, and no British, majority in the House of Commons. The Irish 
party on whom it depended were at variance among themselves. The 
Home Rule Bill was altered in Committee by a most unpopular 
amendment which would have enabled Irish members to vote on 
English and Scottish Bills at Westminster. As the Duke of Devon- 
shire frankly told them, the Lords ran no risk by rejecting in such 
circumstances a great constitutional change, and they rejected it. 
Is there any parallel between those times and these? The Govern- 
ment of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and the Education Bill of 
Mr. Birrell, are supported by the largest British majority returned 
since 1833. Although the Irish Nationalists voted against the second 
and third readings in the House of Commons, these stages were carried 
by two hundred votes. The Lords discreetly read the Bill a second 
time without a division, and went with the same unanimity into Com- 
mittee. To wreck it in Committee after thus accepting its main 
principles is not the fair play and honest dealing which are expected 
in English politics. Some such operation the Lords did perform 
upon the Parish Councils Bill in 1894. That, however, is not an en- 
couraging precedent for them. For the House of Commons rejected 
all their important amendments, and, with one exception, they did 
not insist upon them. And that, be it remembered, was under the 
feeblest possible Government, the Government of 1892. In 
the same year 1894 the Lords did cause the abandonment of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill by adhering to an amendment of their own. 
But it was not a wrecking amendment, and the better opinion now is 
that the Cabinet would have done well to accept it. If Mr. Birrell 
proposed to agree with one tenth part of the amendments made in 
this Bill, he would not carry his own party with him in the House of 
Commons. The House of Commons is a patient, long-suffering 
assembly. But nightly insults continued week after week will pierce 
the hide of a rhinoceros. 
Vor. LX—No, 358 3 Y 
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What has been the history of the House of Lords since 1895 ? 
Since 1895 the House of Lords has had no history. It has sat to 
register the decrees of one too powerful subject, first Lord Salisbury 
and then Mr. Balfour. People who shudder at the notion of a single 
Chamber are quite content to live under a single Chamber for ten years. 
So much more powerful are names than facts. In 1896 Mr. Balfour 
failed to carry through his own House of Commons an ambitious and 
unpopular Education Bill. In 1897 he appeased the clergy by a 
measure which gave them more money for their sectarian schools. 
Being a Money Bill, the Lords could not amend it, and it passed as 
it was brought in. At the General Election of 1900 that and every- 
thing else were forgotten, except the South African War. Those were 
the days (it seems hard to realise them) of crystallised telegrams, and 
the Mayor of Mafeking, and ‘ every vote given to a Liberal is a vote 
given to the Boers.’ Lord Salisbury’s Government retained their 
majority, and it seemed as if a Liberal Administration were about as 
likely, in Sydney Smith’s phrase, as a thaw in Zembla. Once more 
Mr. Balfour introduced an Education Bill, and this time he put the 
denominational schools on the rates. Now I have never believed in 
the doctrine of the mandate. Even the word is un-English, and the 
theory is the invention of French Jacobins who avowedly wished to 
make their deputies animated automata, voting machines. Such an 
object, if it could be achieved in this country, would be totally sub- 
versive of the British Constitution, of Lords and Commons alike. 
But at the'same time it has always been held by champions of a 
Second Chamber, especially our own, that the Lords should not 
lightly assent to a far-reaching change of principle on which the 
opinions of the electors had never been asked. It was certainly no 
part of the Ministerial platform in 1900 that schools under private 
management should have the same assistance as Board schools from 
the rates of the county or borough. But the Lords did not pause or 
hesitate. They passed the Bill substantially as it was sent them, 
though they actually inserted by a trick a clause which added to the 
burden on the rates and which the Speaker, if he had understood it, 
would have refused to put as a breach of privilege. The principles of 
the present Bill were discussed on almost every platform at the General 
Election, and almost every Liberal candidate expressed his belief in 
them. Those who gave Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman his majority 
knew that they were voting to abolish the distinction between council 
schools and voluntary schools. They voted for popular control over 
both, and for the abolition of religious tests for teachers. A vast 
amount of nonsense is talked and written about these tests. May not, 
it is said, a local authority ascertain the competence of religious 
teachers, as of secular teachers, by suitable means? Of course they 
may, and must. A man’s knowledge is sifted, and very properly 
sifted, before appointment. Nor is it immaterial to inquire what 
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previous experience he has had, and how he employed it. But his 
opinions are his own secret, and any attempt to get at them must of 
necessity be futile. Fortunately, it is also quite needless. An honest 
man or an honest woman will not desire to teach a religion they do 
not believe. A dishonest person who wished to teach religion would 
at once answer all questions in the affirmative. That is the root of 
the whole matter, and the matter can never be understood without it. 
Another point of which the truth is habitually shirked or slurred is 
the alleged right of the parent. Nothing was heard of this right 
when clerical schools were put upon the rates in 1902. Nothing was 
ever heard of it until it was invented as a ground of opposition to 
this Bill. The Bishop of Birmingham put it to the House of Lords 
the other day with refreshing simplicity. ‘We,’ said his Lordship, 
speaking as a parent, ‘we claim the right of having our children 
brought up in our own religion.’ Of course the Bishop of Birmingham 
is not a parent, and the real parent, except in petitions manufactured 
by the National Society, makes no such demand. The Bishop of 
Birmingham wants to inculcate his own dogmas, such as the 
deplorable character of the Reformation, upon other people’s 
children, and that he calls exercising the rights of a parent. But 
now let us suppose that the right is conceded, and that an Atheist 
or an ‘ Agnostic’ seeks to take advantage of it. What would the 
Bishop of Birmingham say to him? Would he say, ‘ My dear sir, it is 
true that you, like myself, pay rates and taxes for educational 
purposes. Moreover, you have children and I have none. But really 
your views are of such a distressing and injurious nature that they 
cannot possibly be taught at the public expense’? But unfortunately 
many people, and even many Churchmen, think the Bishop’s own 
views far from satisfactory. So perhaps he will see that it won’t do. 
‘Facilities all round,’ or ‘all-round facilities, as they say in the 
House of Lords, are hopelessly unpractical—a fond thing vainly 
invented, as the Articles say. What the Bishops call Cowper- 
Templeism, and other people call Christianity, is the only religion 
which can fairly be taught in this country at public elementary schools. 
It satisfied for thirty years, it satisfies still, the enormous mass of 
Protestant parents, Churchmen and Nonconformists alike. It does 
not satisfy Catholics or Jews, for whom special provision is made in 
the Bill. If in many cases it satisfies freethinkers, what a tribute to 
Christian morality! ‘We can set before ourselves,’ said John Mill, 
‘no higher standard than so to live that Christ would approve 
our life.’ Let it never be forgotten that there is no such thing as 
*Cowper-Temple religion.’ But there is a Christian religion at which, 
in its simple essence, those who attack ‘ Cowper-Templeism ’ are really 
directing their taunts and jeers. The Education Bill, at the moment of 
writing, is impossible. On report the Lords may restore it to a practical 
shape, and if the Duke of Norfolk takes a division against the third 
3x2 
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reading he is not likely to find many supporters. In what shape it will 
return he would be a bold man who should with any confidence predict. 
Mr. Birrell showed by chapter and verse in his speech to his own con- 
stituents at Bristol that the Lords had substituted for his Bill, the Bill 
of the Government, a measure so clerical and reactionary that neither 
Mr. Balfour nor any other Minister would have dared to propose it 
in any conceivable House of Commons. The first Lord Alington, 
Gerard Sturt, a shrewd Tory squire, said more than twenty years 
ago that when the House of Commons came into conflict with the 
House of Lords, he had never known the House of Commons give way. 

The Trade Disputes Bill, now also before the Lords, once raised 
a storm in a teacup which some antique professors still regard with 
apparent interest. Not the least remarkable feature in its recent 
history has been the conversion of Mr. Balfour. The leader of the 
Opposition originally objected to the whole Bill, and especially to the 
clause which exempts the funds of trade unions from liability in 
damages for the acts of their agents. Mr. Balfour’s mind has one 
weak spot. He cannot apprehend, or he finds it very difficult to 
apprehend, the bearing of a legal proposition. To expect that a 
professor of law should be a lawyer would be silly. But that Mr. 
Balfour, accustomed all his life to the exercise of dialectic, and sur- 
passing in command of it almost everybody else, should often lose his 
way in forensic discussion, is strange. Yet it is so. For a long 
time nobody, on either side of the House, could make him see that 
a trade union is not a corporation. When at last that had been driven 
into him, he argued that the Bill conferred upon trade unions an 
immunity not enjoyed by a number of other unincorporated bodies. 
An able and very independent lawyer on the Liberal side of the 
House, Mr. Wallace, said, ‘Name one.’ ‘ Does the learned gentle- 
man,” asked Mr. Balfour, ‘ really mean that there are none?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
was the rejoinder, and Mr. Balfour accepted the correction with his 
usual courtesy. Itis the judgment of the Law Lords in the Taff Vale 
case that made an exception against trade unions, not the Bill that 
makes an exception in their favour. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that the privilege restored to the unions who were universally 
regarded as possessing it for a generation is expressly and in terms 
extended to associations of masters, whose powers will be considerably, 
some think dangerously, enlarged by this measure. The notion 
that the Bill affects the law of libel, or applies to agrarian combinations 
like the Plan of Campaign in Ireland, is chimerical. No human being 
can predict what an eccentric judge may read into the words of a 
statute divorced from their context. But the Speaker, who is a far 
better authority than most judges, declared that if he were sitting 
in a court of law he should not hesitate to treat agrarian disputes, 
not, of course, agricultural strikes, as entirely outside the Act. Perhaps 
I may be forgiven for taking an historical view of this subject. When 
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in 1867 abominable crimes and outrages, committed by small trade 
unions, chiefly in Sheffield, were dragged to light, neither party in the 
State succumbed to unworthy panic. Lord Wemyss, then Lord 
Elcho, carried a Bill which gave a workman the same remedy against 
his master as his master had against him. Sir William Erle’s Com- 
mission, under whose auspices the disclosures at Sheffield were made, 
issued a valuable and statesmanlike report from which proceeded 
the Liberal Act of 1871, followed by the Conservative Act of 1875. 
Since that time trade unions have increased as much in self-restraint 
as in power, and all reasonable Englishmen, whatever their politics, 
are proud of these English organisations. The epilogue of this drama 
was fitly spoken by Mr. Balfour just before the House of Commons 
read the Bill a third time nemine contradicente. Gracefully ignoring 
his previous antagonism, he treated the measure as uncontroversial 
and hinted quite unmistakably that as there was no longer any oppo- 
sition the House of Lords could not be expected to undo what the 
House of Commons had done, and the empty benches behind him 
added significance to his words. An outburst of Eldonian Toryism 
from Lord Halsbury is due, perhaps overdue. But Mr. Balfour 
must be taken to have spoken for Lord Lansdowne, and the Bill 
must be regarded as safe. 

Of the remaining measures that will be sent to the Lords before 
Christmas the most important is the Plural Voting Bill. The principle 
of ‘one man, one vote’ is nauseously familiar, and need not therefore 
be explained. Mr. Chamberlain used to argue, with some force, 
that if anyone was to have plural votes it should be the poor man, 
who cannot protect himself, not the rich man, who can. Our law 
does not give a man voting power in proportion to his wealth, but 
as his estates are scattered about the country. That a landowner who 
has property in half a dozen counties should have a voice in choosing 
every County Council which can rate him is fair enough. There are 
as many County Councils as there are counties; indeed, there are 
more. But there is only one House of Commons, and concentration 
need not be discouraged by partial disfranchisement. There is really 
nothing to be said against the principle of this Bill, which does not 
raise, however remotely, either redistribution or woman’s sufirage. 
About the method adopted by the Government for carrying it out 
there is more room for difference of opinion. The most obvious 
proposal would have been that every man should vote where he 
resided. But then where does he reside? He may live half the 
year in London, and half the year in the country. Perhaps, therefore, 
on the whole the plan of the Bill, which requires every voter registered 
in more than one constituency to make his election where he will 
exercise the suffrage for the future, is the simplest and most satisfac- 
tory. Certainly Mr. Harcourt has piloted his Bill with great dexterity, 
and shown a great deal of his father’s aptitude for Parliamentary 
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debate. Although the passing of this measure is not likely to 
strengthen the forces of Conservatism, it is too exclusively connected 
with the House of Commors for the opinion of the Lords upon it to 
have much weight. 

The problem of the moment is of course the Education Bill. 
Before the next number of this Review appears, the greatest con- 
stitutional struggle since the first Reform Bill will in all probability 
have been determined. I make no prediction. But even those who 
do not usually take much interest in the Court Circular will have 
observed that the Prime Minister and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
spent Sunday the 18th of November at Windsor Castle. In the 
Archbishop’s Life of his father-in-law and predecessor, Dr. Tait, 
will be found a long, elaborate, and interesting account of Tait’s 
efforts to reconcile the two Houses when the Irish Church was dis- 
established in 1869. Then, as now, the mass of moderate or Liberal 
Churchmen who supported the Bill were told by a noisy clerical 
minority that they were no Churchmen at all. Then, as now, they 
treated the accusation with frigid disdain. But there are very few 
lay Churchmen who would deny that the Bill had been a blessing 
to Ireland, to her relations with Great Britain, and to the Church 
itself. Money was the real trouble in 1869, as in 1906, and the terms 
of compensation were finally settled by Lord Granville and Lord 
Cairns, of whom perhaps the best modern representatives are Lord 
Ripon and Lord St. Aldwyn. The only man who has hitherto exercised 
any appreciable influence over the Peers is the Duke of Devonshire. 
The Duke does not like the Bill, and he was of course responsible for 
the Act of 1902. But he understands that the Cowper-Temple clause 
is the foundation of elementary teaching in this country, and he 
understands also the House of Commons. It would, I conceive, be 
possible for the Government to agree that the fourth clause should 
be compulsory, and not confined to urban areas ; that the majority of 
parents required should be three-fourths, not four-fifths; that the 
committee of parents should have the right of recommending teachers 
to the local authority ; that religion should be replaced in the posi- 
tion from which Sir William Anson displaced it; and that teachers 
who have already given denominational instruction should continue 
to give it after the passing of the Bill. If they went much beyond 
that, they would betray their supporters and endanger themselves. 
The real decision is with the Lords, and a great many Liberals, of 
whom I am not one, hope that they will be unwise. 


HERBERT PAUL. 


The Editor of Tae NixeTEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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